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NUFORM, Style 123. For average or full 
figures. Low bust and low underarms. Made 
With new broadened abdominal support clasp, Which 
gives the fashionable flat effect. Very long over hips 
and back. Exceptional quality coutil or batiste, fin- 
ished with embroidered edging. Hose Supporters. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price $2.00 


NUFOR\M, Style 478. For average figures. 
Medium low bust, extra length over hips and 
abdomen. Durable, coutil or batiste, with lace 
and ribbon finish. ‘Three pairs supporters, 
Sizes 18 to 30. Price $1.00 


Numerous other Nuform models upwards to $5.00 
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REDUSO CORSETS. 


W.B. REDUSO materials and trimmings are the best 
The guaranteed rustless boning has just the 
firmness to stand the necessary strain, yet flexible enough 
to give the required comfort and freedom. 


obtainable. 


Bust and slight waist modification, 
straight hips with suggestion of flatness 
at back, is the ‘Tubular’ or * ‘Straight 
figure now in vogue. 


W. B. RED USO or W. B. NUFORM 
models gracefully accomplish this 
\ new effect, and endow your form 
} withall these fashionable advantages. 


If not naturally slender—wear 
W.B. REDUSO CORSETS, which 
actually reduce the abdominal and hip measure- 

ments from one to five inches and comfortably 
support the bust and abdomen by scientific goring. 
Ineffectual and burdensome straps or harness-like 
devices never enter into the construction of W. B. 
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NV. B. NUFORM CORSETS impart to the wearer 
the desired lines, and the wide range of models embrace 
every style, every length, every size, for every variation 


of figure. 


The fashionable lines of NUFORM CORSETS, the 
care exercised in their making, the durability of the 
material, and withal their popular prices, will appeal to 


the discriminating woman. 


A 1911 innovation is the new W. B. abdominal clasp models for 


figures requiring abdominal flatness. 


All NUFORM CORSETS are stayed with guaranteed non-rustable 


steels and boning. 


The styles enumerated on this page, together with a complete 
showing of allW. B. Corsets, are sold by dealers in your city. 


NUFOR\M, Style 101 (as pictured). 
Foraverage figures. Medium high bust, 
long over hips and back. Good quality 
coutil or batiste, tastefully finished with 
embroidered edging. Hose supporters 
attached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price $1.50 
NUFOR\M, Style 114. Splendid model for 


average figures. High bust, long over hipsand 
back. Modish straig ht lines, ‘slashed both sides of 
front steel. Fine imported coutil or batiste, fin- 
ished with dainty embroidered edging. Three 
pairs support ers, 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 782 (as pictured). 
Medium high bust—exceptionally long 
over back, hips and abdomen. New shaping 
of the gores and slash construction over groin 
insure perfect comfort. Exceptional quality 
coutil, wide lace and ribbon finish. ‘Three 


pairs supporters. 
Sizes 19 to 36. Price $5.00 
REDUSO, Style 781. For short, large fig- 


ures. Low bust and low underarms. Long 
over hips, back and abdomen. Firm, durable, 
coutil and batiste, lace trimmed. Three pairs 
supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00 





W. B. FORMU CORSETS give a beautifully modeled full bust effect to 

the figure, enabling the slender woman to appear to the same advantage as 

her more fully developed sisters. 
Style 112—$2.50 


Style 107—$2.00 


— 


Style 113—$3.00 
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REDUSO, Style 770. For average large 
figures. Medium high bust, long over hips 
and abdomen. Durable, coutil or batiste. 
Lace and ribbon trimming. Three pairs sup- 
porters. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 776. For tall, well-devel- 
oped figures. High bust and extra long over 
hips and back. General construction, trim 
and material similar to Style 770. Three pairs 
hose supporters. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00 


Other Reduso models upwards to $10.00 





WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc., Makers, Broadway and 34th Street, New York City 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the Copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue send your 
renewal at once. The May 1 issue cannot be furnished 
after April 30. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
can supply Postal money orders. 
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Registered in United States Patent Office 


A Twice-a-Month Magazine Published on the Tenth and Twenty-fifth of Each Month by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
C. H. Ludington, Secretary and Treasurer 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Copyright, 1911 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 


and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. All rights reserved. 


Entered as second-class matter August 4, 1910, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
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THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


The Price of The Journal 


Published twice amonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.50 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 
10 cents each; west of Ontario, 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 
8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. } 
NEW YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BOSTON: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
LONDON: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Next Journal Will be Out on Apnil 25 
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Spring 
Wash Fabrics 
atall the best stores. 





There is only 


One 
Holly 


Batiste. 


~ 


S&S mem & 
[rish Linett 
A beautiful sheer 
fabric, will make up 
into a dress that will 
attract on account 
of the simplicity and 
daintiness of the 
designs. 
The usual price 


will be 19¢and the 
name Irish Linette 
with the Sreer 
shamrocks will be 
on the wrapper and 


onthe end of every 
piece. 


Nearsilk, 


Foulard 


Looks like silk 
and wears better 


Usual price 19¢ 











Silk Foulards that will 


be in vogue in Paris 
for the Spring of 
197}. 


-BurtonBrothers & Co. 


Manufacturers. 


Please do not write us for samples, 
your retail store will have the goods. 














This number will respond to a wide demand: 
the desire for a number full of strong, fascinating 
stories. 


There Will be 10 Stories 


complete and continued: short and long, serious 
and humorous, each one absolutely different 
from the others, giving a JouRNAL full of the 
best stories of the widest range that this maga- 
zine has ever given in a single number. It will 


be called 


The Spring Romance Number 


and will be dressed up in the most delightfully 
unique cover that THE JouRNAL has ever worn. 





The chief feature of the number will be a 
happy surprise to JouRNAL readers in that it will 
present the beginning of a 


Remarkable Romance of Mystery 
By Julia Magruder 


Miss Magruder is well known to JouRNAL 
readers by her absorbing romance, ‘‘A Heaven- 
Kissing Hill.’’ 

This popular author passed away two years 
ago, but among her papers was found what her 
family and THE JouRNAL editors at once recog- 
nized as the most powerful novel ever written 
by her. The executors of the estate at once sent 
it to THE JouRNAL, and we immediately saw in 
it a rare treat for our readers. 

The novel is called 


Her Husband 


The Mystery of a Man 


And here indeed is a man who is a mystery from 
the very start of the novel—in his wooing, his 
courtship, his marriage, his married life, and 
who grows more and more remarkable and 
mystifying, even to his wife, as the romance 
goes on, until near the close of the story the wife 


Asparagus Julienne 
and the reader are amazed and held breathless oe 38 Add ol 
The desi Sns are at a disclosure of which neither she nor any one Celery Mutton Broth 
. d else had the slightest hint or conception. Going a ea 
reproductions of through the whole gamut of human emotions Clam Bouillon Printanier 
the most fashionable as does the girl in this novel, the reader follows CORRE ern a 


her and the man at her side with wonder and 
fascination. 

Entirely different from the other novels in the 
magazine, this romance of love and mystery, with 
the others, completes a strong table of fiction for 
the next few numbers such as THE JouRNAL has 
never been fortunate enough to give before. 


The Spring Romance Number 
Will be Out April 25 
And Will Sell for 10 Cents 
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The way to his heart 


HAT was a wise woman who 

said ‘‘the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach.” And many 
a dainty young housewife has dis- 
covered that one of the easiest 
‘*short cuts’’ is 


Cambell, 


TOMATO 


Soup 


When a man senses the fresh fra- 
grant right-out-of-the-garden flavor 
of this tempting soup, and tastes the 
fine smacking richness of it, he can’t 
help being good-natured. 

This soup is a satisfying delicacy 
in itself—palatable, wholesome, 
nourishing. It is a perfect dinner- 
course. It makes the whole meal go 
better, and digest better. You can use 
it in a dozen or more different and 
attractive dishes. And it is always 
ready ina minute. You don’t have 
to slave and stew and fuss over it. 

Why not have the benefit of all 
this — today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Have you written us yet for Campbell’s Menu Book? 


& 
"StU ONS 
Camper 


it 


JosEpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


**No star in the skies 
So gladdens my eyes 
As the red-and-white 
label 
That Campbell supplies.’’ 
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What Other Brides Have Done 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


DECORATION BY WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON 


F THE warm suns of April are to smile on your wedding 
day and everything is ready from running ribbons to 
boning collars there is just time to help you to adjust 

our wedding veil and remind you of a few extras to tuck 

in your traveling-bag. In case the sun doesn’t shine — 
for he is an undependable old rogue—cast aside your 
regrets, for there is an old saying that the rain falling on 
a bride will wash away all her tears. Even the prejudice 
against May as a wedding month is seldom considered 
by sensible-minded folk in these days. But of all the 
months June seems to have been chosen for the bride’s 
own. The meadows are starred with daisies and the first 
blossoms of early summer; roses are bursting into bloom, 


and these, with the simple flowers of the field and the great ie 
masses of forest greens, can be used to make the home ere 
lovely for the wedding day. é Bits 


Now and then in these days of exaggerated unconven- 
tionality we hear of many unusual innovations from the 
usual procedure. Some brides wear hats in place of veils 
with white wedding gowns, and others are so utterly 
lacking in sentiment that they make their vows clad in 
a shirtwaist suit and outing hat, as if they had just 
stopped in from the tennis court. I hope you are not 
so wholly indifferent to the charming old traditions of 
generations of brides, and still entertain a feeling of 
respect for the orthodox wedding attire. 


OR you to have a pretty wedding it is not necessary 

to plunge yourself and family into debt. Your dress 
may be a sheer white cotton, made attractive by 
your own simple handwork with embroidery, fancy stitches or a bit of lace, and be 
a much more useful dress to wear after you are married than a more costly and 
elaborate gown of satin, chiffon or net. These latter materials are lovely, but if 
you expect to spend your evenings quietly in your own home you will, like many 
brides before you, never have another occasion to wear a handsome white gown 
after you are married. But I do plead for the mild extravagance of the mystic veil; 
it is the exclusive privilege of the bride, charmingly symbolical of her youth and 
maidenhood, and a veil of diaphanous tulle—always exquisitely lovely—need not be 
very expenstve. In draping a tulle veil fasten one corner on the head under a 
wreath of orange blossoms, myrtle or a bandeau of pearl beads. Arrange it in 
graceful folds and shape it around the lower edge to conform with the length of 
the dress. Use a heavy silk wire wrapped with narrow ribbon for the foundation, 
to which the veil may be sewed and fastened with long pins on the head. The veil 
may be drawn around over the face, and the folds simply parted and thrown 
back after the marriage has been solemnized. Another method is to have a 
separate section made for the face veil, which is removed after the ceremony by 
the maid of honor. 

Now that lace veils are so much worn—really pretty imitation ones can be 
bought for as little as fifteen dollars—many brides do not wear the veil over the 
face, but have it arranged to fall over the shoulders and in the back only, as a lace 
veil does not lend itself gracefully to any other form of draping. To be sure this is in 
direct opposition to a long-respected custom, but it is often a more graceful and 
becoming one than the usual arrangement, and naturally every bride wants to 
appear at her best in her marriage raiment. I saw a fascinating idea for a veil 
which I must tell you about, worn by a January bride who departed in several 
pleasing and interesting ways from the old and established customs in the details 
of her dress and arrangements for her wedding. A lovely Spanish-lace scarf, such 
as you may already have or can easily buy, was arranged on the head over a wire 
band, with a two-inch frill falling around the face in Greuze fashion. Over this 
was fastened the long veil of cloudy tulle, wreathed with small green leaves. The 
effect was enchanting and it suggested the 
possibility of using a frill of fine old lace in 




























thissame manner. It givesa delicate, soften- 
ing appearance to the face and is infinitely 
more becoming than the dead-white flowers, 
which are usually trying for even the rosiest 
of youthful brides. 

If you are having bridesmaids the very 


- le > é 
prettiest and newest sorts of headwear are Cover Design ............-.. 


the coquettish little lingerie caps of all-over What Other Brides Have Done 
lace or net, with plaited frills and rosebuds, 


making a bewitching frame for each pretty 


face. In keeping with these caps dresses of Under the Mulberry Tree—I 
bordered mull would be charming in the The Greatest Period in a Girl’s Life 
piquant, short-waisted Greek style, very Il: The Trousseau 


simply made, with a silk cord around the 


' The Brides of Yesteryear 
waist tied in a bow on the left side in front. 


Until I Married Euphemia—Il 


HE question of gloves is always a moot 





HE importance of little things cannot be over- 
2 estimated, and especially does this apply to the various 

\ accessories of the toilet which mean so much to a dainty 
>» woman in traveling, and if you are not a constant 
traveler you may not realize this need. A gift which a 
bride of this year confided to me was the most useful 
of all her presents was a fitted calfskin bag just large 
enough to hold a long negligee, nightdress, slippers, extra 
stockings, handkerchiefs, gloves, and even a light silk 
dress for dinner wear. Of course we cannot all have a 
fitted bag, but there are many attractive little cases 
made of cretonne to hold the comb and brush, and others 
with little tapes in which to secure manicuring articles. 
A little traveling-case of bottles is essential for toilet 
water, mouth wash or hair tonic, for at no time does the 
hair need so much attention as when traveling about on 
trains or boats. The brisk application of a good tonic 
and a few minutes’ massaging with the fingertips every 
night will keep the hair fluffy and pretty. Cold cream, 
talcum powder and nail paste can be carried in the jars 
in which they are bought. For the toothbrush use a long 
glass bottle or one of the handy little folded, rubber- 
lined cases which have a separate compartment for the 
toothbrush, nailbrush, washcloth and soap. 

As one cannot always depend upon finding coat- 
racks in the wardrobe of a hotel it is wise to include a 
case of the small, adjustable nickel hangers for coats 
and waists. Then there are the softest kid and Persian 
silk bedroom slippers, to be tucked away in a tiny 
, case when not in use, and they are not much more 
expensive than the stiff-soled, uncased kind. If you expect to travel by train or 
boat overnight you will need a long dressing-gown devoid of the beloved frills 
and bows dear to every feminine heart. I saw a charming one the other day, 
designed for a bride who expects to journey over the sea. In shape it was exactly 
like a long English raglan coat, made of washable dotted silk, lapped over and 
buttoned on the left side, with the lower sleeve ends uncuffed, and finished with 
a deep sailor collar in the back. And with it came a bag of the same material 
shaped like a huge envelope, to carry it in! This could be easily made, and not 
only of silk, but also of a pretty nun’s veiling, silk muslin or challis. How much 
more dainty an appearance a handbag presents when the little things are neatly 
encased rather than jumbled around in an untidy profusion in the corners. 

Before I close the handbag let me tell you about still another bag made of sheer 
linen decorated with a spray of hand embroidery and a bit of lace, with a sky-blue 
China silk lining. In size it was about ten inches square, and drawn up in the 
regular way witha cord. It was carried by an experienced traveler, and was useful 
for many things; but this little wife whispered to me that she used it for her false 
hair, as her husband was tired seeing it lie about. This is a happy suggestion. If 
you must wear false hair please hide it away in a pretty lingerie bag. 


F BY chance you are visiting the relatives of your husband have a pretty 

morning dress made of nun’s veiling, challis or linen in a simple one-piece style 
buttoning down the side front and snugly fitted, with a comfortable collarless 
neck and short sleeves. It is extremely indiscreet to depend upon negligees for 
breakfast if you are not familiar with the habits of the folks you intend staying with. 

And, by-the-way, do you know that the most adorable long kimonos can be 
made in a few minutes from straight breadths of material? The long kimono that 
I have in mind was made of six yards single-width pale pink dotted silk and cotton 
muslin. Cut the material in two even lengths and join the two widths for the 
back, making it to hang the same depth back and front. Then join each side of 
the back and front from the lower edge, leaving an open space about eighteen 
inches deep for the arms at the top. Run 
with several rows of shirring part way across 
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the width of the material at the top of the 
shoulder to hold in the fullness. Hem the 
lower edge, and attach with a silk frog or 
ribbon ends in front. 

If you are preparing for a June wedding 
you have more latitude in the choice of 
designs and materials for your clothes than 

2 has the early spring bride. A one-piece 

3 dress— semi-tailored—will be as useful for 
ah oiaa, Ss, tata 4 traveling as the usual tailored suit, and a 

bo 

7 

9 


separate topcoat may be carried for use 
when required, and prove an economy, as it 
may be worn over evening dresses as well. 
A new idea for coats is to make them 
ae 10 reversible. For instance, you may have a 
heavy white cheviot coat with a black satin 
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with your traveling suit you will need a 
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“Bless Everybody ” 
A Child’s Prayer: By Webster P. Huntington 


[A child, taught to “ bless papa and mamma” and 
other kindred at the end of her ‘Now I lay me,” 
of her own accord added, ‘‘And God bless every- 
body in the world!”’] 


A CURLY head bowed on my knee, 
A little form all clad in white, 
Two dimpled hands clasped reverently— 
And God receives the last ‘ Good-night!” 
No hour so solemn, none so sweet, 
No scene of innocence so fair 
As this, when Faith and Childhood meet 
And know each other in a prayer. 


For those she loves this little child 
In tender accents intercedes, 
As if our hearts were reconciled 
To make contentment of our needs. 
A blessing on each one of kin, 
And then—Love’s banner all unfurl’d, 
As if to take Creation in— 
“Bless everybody in the world!” 


Bless all the world? O gentle heart, 

That throbs not with one selfish thrill, 
That isolates no soul apart, 

Forebodes no living creature ill; 
The incense from thy altar-place 

High in the clouds is wreathed and curl’d, 
To bear the message of thy grace 

To “everybody in the world!” 


To a Wife 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


E HAVE had our little sorrows, 
We have known our little pain; 
We have had our dark tomorrows, 
Had our sunshine after rain. 


But the worst of all our losses, 
Loyal comrade of my heart, 
We have found the little crosses 
That we tried to bear apart! 


Care we jointly bore proved blessing; 
Care each bore alone proved blight — 

Till, with humbly frank confessing, 
Each returned to each for light; 


Till we learned the law unfailing 
That controls our happiness: 
Prayers and tears are unavailing, 
Prayed or shed in selfishness. 


Then, though bleak or blithe the weather, 
Be the landscape gray or green, 

Let us cling so close together 
Not a care can creep between. 





What Your Mother Felt in the Long Ago 
By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


HERE’S a something comes to you when 
you're old, 
When a blue-eyed baby with curls of gold 
Climbs up in your lap and snuggles down, 
As the lights in the windows across the town 
Flare up and twinkle across the night — 
A sort of holy and calm delight, 
A sort of feeling that now you know 
What your mother felt in the long ago. 


When the little bit of a cuddled heap, 

Not quite awake and not quite asleep, 

With a twisting and burrowing motion lies 

Against your bosom with half-shut eyes, 

And begs for a ‘‘’tory,” ‘‘Do, Mamma, prease!”’ 

There is something comes to you, times like 
these, 

That lifts you up till you sit alone 

With your babe, in a world that is all your 
own. 


You look away past the building-blocks, 

And the raggedy doll and the wee, pink socks, 
And the cotton rabbit and Teddy-bear, 

And you press a kiss on the baby’s hair, 

And you croon a song that your mother knew 
In the far-off days—that she sang to you; 
You are just beginning to feel and know 

How your mother loved in the long ago. 


And the sweet, sweet pain that a mother feels 

Gets hold of your heart as you sit, and steals 

To your eyes, and you kiss a wee, dimpled 
hand, 

And you wish that the baby might understand 

What is in your heart as you sit and croon 

A lullaby to a world-old tune 

That shall live as long as the world shall live— 

But the mother-loving is always ‘‘ Give!” 


You know, as you snuggle the baby form, 
And hold her closer and fold her warm, 

What no mere daughter may ever know, 
What your mother felt in the long ago, 

What she gave to you when you lay asleep 

In her arms when the shadows began to creep, 
And you feel that she in the Happyland 
Knows that you know and you understand. 


WHEN THE POETS 
SING OF MARRIAGE 
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The Woman and the Child 
By John Luther Long 


E VERY gentle with The Woman— 
For she bears the joy and sorrow of the 
world! 
When she sings—sing with her, softly— 
It may be a lullaby. 
When she sorrows —weep beside her: 
Learning laughter, learning woe. 
For at singing and at sorrow : 
She is mistress of us all. 
When in travail, let there be perfumes of 
flowers — A 98 
Flutes and ’cellos where she lies— 44 ai 
Downy pillows, gentle tendance. a ee, 
If she bear a child, O World, GR 
Lift a prayer, intone a strophe— wes 
Heaven’s Kingdom is of such! ae 


And, O ye who go to battle— ie 
In the field or in the marts of merchants sa Ihe 
dealing — ¢ 
Pray you make no mother childless — 
Pray you make no orphan-child. 
These are very strong together 
But are helpless when apart ! 
Strong as Hercules together — 
Aromatic as new flowers — 
Fair as sun and moon at-one-time in the 
heavens— 
Like a goddess bearing gifts— 
Pleasant as the flow of waters — 
Rich as summer winds at night — 
Like to sleep and happy waking — 
Like to Life---The Life Eternal— 
Are The Woman and The Child: 
Very strong and fair together—strong as 
Hercules ! — 
Hopeless, helpless when apart. 
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Little Things 


By Florence Louise Morris 


Mother Understands 
By Florence L. Patterson 


SCRAP of paper—traced in red 
The outline of a grotesque head, 
A simple dress of fashion old, 
With memories in each well-worn fold. 
Little of value you will see 
To store up in Life’s Treasury; 
Yet the dear scenes that they recall 
I would relinquish last of all. 


DAY of small vexations o’er 
Some mud tracked to the nursery floor; 
New rubbers that he will forget; 
A jumper suit dew-drenched and wet; 
The Noah’s ark in ruinous state 
And Noah’s wife disconsolate. 


Now, as the twilight shadows grow, 

He kneels, the curly head bent low. 
Mother suggests a word, if all 

The sleepy mind cannot recall, 

And that the Lord may make him, pray, 
A better boy tomorrow day. 


My schoolboy at the garden gate, 

Bringing his picture home in state, 

While two small friends stand by and shout, 
““No one will know what it’s about.” 

He smiles a quick, defiant smile, 

The flouted picture all the while 

Clutched in the little trembling hands; 
“No matter— Mother understands.”’ 


“No, Mother,” in decided tone, 
The angel eyes raised to her own, 
Filled with a calm superior light 
As one who claims a lawful right, 
O rosy, flesh-bound, human son, 


That stain upon the faded gown 
““T want to have a little fun.” 


Is where the weary head went down 

And the poor tired nerves gave way, 

When ‘Our Eleven” lost the day; 

And then a voice, tear-choked and low, 

So like the child’s of long ago 

Faltered, beneath the soothing hand, 
“Such rotten luck—you understand.” 


What is the nursery carpet for? 

So that my laddie breaks no law 
Of Jove or truth or courtesy 

Why should I curb his ecstasy ? 

To him the world is all at play, 

It riots on its care-free way, 

Ah, when life holds so many stings, 
Why do we chide for little things? 


Could life hold aught more dear to me, 
Than that strong bond of sympathy? 








My Composite Boy 


How Family Traits Reappear in Him: By Webster P. Huntington 


CAN’T make out his elder ways 

This boy of mine, this man of ten, 
Who wreathes the flow’rs of childish days 

In gardens far beyond our ken. 
Howe’er he sits, or talks, or broods 

With thoughtful brow or twinkling eye, 
I find in all his changing moods 

Some long-forgotten memory. 


Thus, if his thought be gently sad, 
He folds his hands together—so 

For all the world as, when a lad, 
I saw his grandma years ago; 

And when he speaks I hear once more 
Another’s softer monotone, 

That proves the truth from days of yore— 
He is his mother’s very own. 


In peevish anger o’er a fret 
Such as I wish would never be, 
I see, with natural regret, 
A gesture that is ‘“‘just like me.”’ 
And when he’s aired his father’s airs 
And stalked off with a stately tread, 
You’d swear it were, upon the stairs, 
My father going up to bed. 


That merry eye from Uncle Frank, 
That stalwart frame from Uncle Ed, 
And with his Uncle Tom to thank 
For some distinguishments of head; 
The wit that was his grandsire’s joy, 
His other grandpa’s searching mind— 
All this in my composite boy 
Daily and hourly I find. 





If | Had Known 


By Morda Van Patten 


” I HAD known that only for a day 
My child was given, I would have kept you, 
dear, 
Against my yearning heart each precious hour 
That you were here. 


If I had only known you could not stay 
I would have kissed your little hands and 
feet, 
And looked upon your dear, dear face and held 
You very close, my sweet. 


I would have held you, little one, so close, 
If I had only known you could not stay; 

But as I lay and dreamed of future days 
You slipped away. 


Two -Year- Old Billy 
By C. L. Marsh 


ILLY BOY, your morning sunlight 
Is for me a setting sun; 
Work and joy for you are dawning, 
And your daddy’s nearly done. 
But you lift me, airy Billy, 
Spite of all my weight of years, 
Till the distant earth beneath us 
Seems the tiniest of the spheres. 


East and west are quite confounded, 
Our horizon is unbounded, 
See the sun, with life surrounded, 
Moving wonderfully slow. 
Is he rising? Is he setting? 
Bless you, Baby! We don’t know. 


So you take me back, my Billy, 
To the dawn of life again. 
You are greater than old Joshua, 
In his battle on the plain. 
He could make the sun stand moveless, 
But you change him in his course, 
Make him rise again for daddy, 
With his life-renewing force. 


But the fact is, Baby Billy, 

We can’t trust that sun so high. 

He would prove your daddy oldish 
And we know that that’s a lie. 
Don’t we know it, you and I? 

Let him roam through all his heavens, 
East or west, whate’er they be, 

When my Billy Boy is smiling, 
There’s the morning sun for me. 





The Time So Many Know 


By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


TIME is coming to us some day 
When the dimpled arms, in their baby 
way, 
Won’t creep up softly about our neck, 
When the babe won’t love us ‘‘about a peck’’; 
When never from corners will come a ‘‘ Boo!”’ 
When she won’t look through her eyes of 
blue, 
Laughingly deep in our eyes, and then 
Kiss and snuggle us tight again. 


A time is coming—our babe shall grow 

From the baby ways we are loving so, 

From the funny sayings and baby quips, 

From the necklaced arms and the puckered 
lips, 

From the ways which tantalize us and tease, 

From the happy perch on her daddy’s knees— 

A time is coming, a cold, gray dawn, 

When the babe we love will be grown and 
gone. 


Her skirts will lengthen as she grows tall, 
And the cotton cat and the rubber ball, 

And the Teddy-bear, and the dolls to dress 
Will lie in her lap, and the tenderness 

She gives to them she will give no more; 
Her eyes of a sudden will gaze out o’er 

The years, as if she had heard a call— 
Then she will arise and will leave them all. 


Will follow a call that’s beyond our ken 
And return to her baby ways ne’er again; 
She will coil her hair on her shapely head, 
And then the baby that laughed and said: 
“I’m loves you so!”’ and that giggled glad, 
And whispered: ‘Gi’ me a nickel, Dad? 
Will be grown up and her eyes will meet 
Our eyes and she will be twice as sweet! 


” 


And she will walk yet a little while 

With us, and then, with a sudden smile, 

She will turn to speak to another one— 

And we shall walk toward the westering sun 
Alone! And a mist shall bedim our eyes, 
And she—she never will realize 

In her new-found gladnéss the grief we know 
At the loss of the baby that loved us so. 
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- Lettie Lane’s Most Beautiful Doll as a Bride 


The Doll That Has Come to Life for Every Little Journal Girl 
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The Hair Bandeau Goes 
With the Fancy Dress, and 
the Apron is for Teas 





A Fancy Dress for Parties Made of Swiss Over 
Pink Silk, and Trimmed With Ribbons 


Daisy’s Bridal Dress is 
of White Satin With a 
Lace Underslip to the 
Waist and a Muslin 
Underskirt. The Veil is 
Made of Chiffon 
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By Sheila“Young 





















Fancy Slipper Bows and a 
Lace-Trimmed Handker. 
chief for the Wedding 
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This is the Going-Away Dress of Cloth, With a 
Woven Raffia and Silk Hand-Bag to Match 



















The Best Sunday 
Dress of Silk, With a 
Lovely Blue and White 
Hat to Match. The Suit- 
case is Intended for 
Her Honeymoon Trip 














Here is a Pretty Morning A Sailor Hat With a Bow of 
H Dress of Challis (or Gins- 4 Ribbon Like You Can Buy 
; ham) Which May be of Any a ‘ in the Stores Would be 
i Color and Worn With or Tad - a a iin Nice to Wear With the 
| f Without a Guimpe ¢ :. 3 “— * Going-Away Dress 
od 
ij I y 
: 3 « 
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Daisy and Her Clothes 


AISY is a fine bisque doll, with golden curls and real hair eye- 

lashes. Her teeth are like tiny pearls, for they are beautifully 
enameled, while her cheeks are as pink as roses. She is pretty big 
too: eighteen inches tall, which means just three times as large as 
you see her here on this page. You can move her arms, legs and 
feet any way you want, for she is a full ball-jointed doll. Her 
happy blue eyes close when you lay her down to sleep at night, 
and open when you take her up in the morning. 

Read the next column to see how we have made it easy for you 
to get this lovely doll without spending a cent. 

This month Daisy is a bride. Her bridal gown is white satin, 
with the veil of chiffon fastened to the hair with artificial flowers. 
The handkerchief and slipper bows have edges of lace. 

There is a gown for evening wear made of white Swiss over 
pink silk, and a band of pink ribbon with rosettes for her hair. 
The blue and white foulard and the hat to match are for calling. 
The pretty striped dress and hat are for morning wear. The 
apron is to wear when 
she serves tea. 

For Daisy’s wed- 





ATTERNS (No. 6012) for the ding trip a tan-colored 
set of doll’s clothes shown on this light-weight clothgown 
page will be sent free with each doll, would be very becoming 
or any little girl may purchase the trimmed with brown 
patterns separately, in size 18 inches, silk. Fora hat to wear 
for 10 cents, post-free. with this gown you 


Order from your nearest dealer in 


patterns; or by mail, giving the num- might make oneof cloth 


ber, and inclosing the price to the to match. ; 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home A little straw suit- 
Journal, Philadelphia. case can be bought, and 


the fancy hand-bag can 
beeasily made of raffia. 














How You Can Have Daisy 


NY little girl can have one of these dolls for her very own. All 
she has to do is to SEND TO Us THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, ACCOMPANIED BY A REMIT- 
TANCE OF $4.50, and the doll and patterns for all the clothes 
illustrated on this page will be sent to her, all shipping expenses 
prepaid. Of these three subscriptions AT LEAst Two oF THEM 
MusT BE FOR PERSONS WHOSE NAMES ARE NoT ALREADY ON OUR 
SUBSCRIPTION List. The third subscription may also be a new 
subscription, or it may be a renewal of a subscription which is 
already on the list. This renewal may be an extension of a sub- 
scription which has not yet expired, in which case be sure to call 
our attention to this fact, that duplicate copies may not be sent. 











Remember the Points 





: There must be three yearly subscriptions; a remittance of $4.50 
ki f must accompany the order; at least two of the subscriptions must 





| : bs be for persons not on 
<2 a > our subscription list; 
Pee " x . the doll must be re- 

quested in your letter. NoTE —The next time you see 

The doll (dressed in this doll (in THE JourNaL for June 

a white muslin slip, 15) she will have a complete outfit 

with white lace stock- for vacation: with pretty things to 

ings and white slip- wear on all occasions—even to a 

pers), with patterns for bathing suit. Won’t that be nice? 

the clothes, will be If you do not have time to do all 

sent, charges prepaid. the sewing before starting away 





you can finish it afterward some 


See page 44 for a rainy day on the porch. 


special prize announce- 
Lettie Lane’s Most Beautiful Doll, “Daisy” ment <bout Daisy. 
(Page 4). 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSARY” 





Under the 
ulberry Iree 


A Romance of Seven Days 


By Florence L. Barclay 


Author of “ The Rosary,” “ The Mistress of Shenstone,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATION BY W. B. KING 
The First Day 


UT it was not your niece! 
wanted,’’ said the Boy. 

He lay back in a deep wicker chair, under the 

old mulberry tree. He had taken the precaution of de- 

positing his cup and saucer on the soft turf beneath his 

chair, because he knew that under the stress of sudden 

emotion china—especially the best china—had a way of 

flying off his knee. And there was no question as to the 

exquisite quality of the china on the dainty tea-table 
over which Miss Christobel Charteris presided. 

The Boy had watched her pouring the tea into those 
pretty rose-leaf cups nearly every afternoon during the 
golden two weeks just over. He knew every movement 
of those firm, white hands—so soft, yet so strong and 
capable. 

The Boy used to stand beside her, ready to hand 
Mollie’s cup as punctiliously as if a dozen girls had 
been sitting in theold garden waiting to be quickly 
served by the only man. 

The Boy enjoyed being the only man; also, he had 
quite charming manners. He never allowed the passing 
of bread and butter to interfere with the flow of con- 
versation, yet the bread and butter were always within 
reach at the precise moment when wanted, though the 
Boy’s bright eyes were fixed just then in keenest 
interest on the person who happened to be speaking, 
and not a point of the story nor a word of the remark 
was missed by him. 


It was always you I 





N2ZE He used to watch the Aunt’s beautiful hands very 
closely, and, at last, every time he looked at them his 
brown eyes kissed them. The Boy thought this was a 
delightful secret known only to himself. But one day 
when he was bending over her, holding his own cup 
while she filled it, the Aunt suddenly said, ‘‘Don’t!’’ It 
was so startling and unexpected that the cup almost flew 
out of his hand. The Boy might have said, ‘‘ Don’t 
what?” which would have put the Aunt in a difficulty, 
because it would have been so very impossible to ex- 
plain. But he was too honest. He at once didn’t— 
and felt a little shy for five minutes, then recovered and 
hugged himself with a fearful joy at the thought that 
she had known his eyes had kissed her dear, beautiful 
hands; then stole a look at her calm face, so completely 
unmoved in its classic beauty, and thought he must 
have been mistaken; only—what on earth else could 
she have said ‘‘Don’t’’ about, at that moment? 

But Mollie was there then, so no explanations were 
possible. Now at last, thank goodness, Mollie had gone 
and his own seven day s had begun. This was the first 
day and he was going to tell her everything. There 
was absolutely nothing he would not be able to tell her. 
The delight of this fairly swept the Boy off his feet. He 
had kept on the curb so long, and he was not used to curbs 
of any kind. 

He lay back, his hands behind his head, and watched the 
Aunt’s kind face through half-closed lids. His brown eyes 
were shining but very soft. When the Aunt looked at them 
she quickly looked away. 

““How could you think the attraction would be gone?”’ 
he said. ‘It was always you I wanted—not your niece. 
Good Heavens! How can you have thought it was Mollie, 
when it was you— you—just only you all the time?” 

The Aunt raised her beautiful eyebrows and looked him 
straight in the face. 

‘Is this a proposal?” she asked quietly. 

‘Of course it is,’’ said the Boy, ‘‘and jolly hard it has 
been—having to wait two whole weeks to make it. I want 
you to marry me, Christobel. I dare say you think me a 
cheeky young beggar to suggest it point-blank, but I want 
you to give me seven days, and in those seven days I am 
going to win you. Then it will seem to you, as it does to 
me, the only possible thing to do.” 

His brown eyes were wide open now, and the glory of the 
love shining out from them dazzled her. She looked away. 


24 Then the swift color swept over the face which all 
Cambridge considered classic in its stern, strong beauty, and 
she laughed—but rather breathlessly. 

““You amazing boy!” she said. ‘‘ Do you consider it right 
to take away a person’s breath in this fashion? Or are you 
trying to be funny?”’ 

‘‘T have no designs on your breath,”’ said the Boy; ‘‘and 
it is my misfortune, but not my fault, if I seem funny.” 
Then he sat forward in his chair, his elbows on his knees 
and both brown hands held out toward her. ‘‘I want you 
to understand, dear,’’ he continued earnestly, ‘‘that I have 
only said a very little of all I have to say. But I hope that 
little is to the point, and I jolly well mean it.” 

The Aunt laughed again and swung the toe of her neat 
brown shoe—a habit she had when trying to appear more at 
ease than she felt. 

“Tt is certainly to the point, 
no possible doubt about that. 


” she said. here can be 
But are you awaie, dear boy, 


“*Oh, Dear Unconquered Citadel! 


that I have been assiduously chaperoning you and my niece 
during the past two weeks, and watching with the affec- 
tionate interest of a middle-aged relative the course of true 
love running with satisfactory and unusual smoothness?”’ 

The Boy ignored the adjectives and innuendoes, and went 
straight to the point. He always had a way of ignoring all 
side issues or carefully introduced irrelevancy. It made him 
a difficult person to deal with if the principal weapon in your 
armory was elaborate argument. 

““Why did you say ‘Don’t’?” asked the Boy. 


2H The Aunt fell at once into the unintentional trap. She 
dropped her calmly amused manner and answered hurriedly, 
while again the swift color flooded her face: ‘Boy dear, I 
hardly know. It was something you did which for a moment 
I could not quite bear. Something passed from you to me— 
too intimate, too sweet, to be quite right. I said ‘Don’t’ 
: involuntarily as one would say ‘Don’t’ to a threatened 
blow.’ 

“It wasn’t a blow,” said the Boy tenderly. ‘‘It was a 
kiss. Every time I looked at your dear, beautiful hand 
lifting the silver teapot I kissed it. Didn’t you feel it was 
a kiss?” 

“No, I only felt it was unusual—something I could not 
understand—and I did not like it. Therefore I said ‘Don’t.’”’ 

‘But you admit it was sweet?” persisted the Boy. 

“Exactly,” replied the Aunt; ‘‘quite incomprehensibly 
sweet. And I do not like things I cannot comprehend— 
especially with amazing boys about!”’ 

““Didn’t you know it was love?” asked the Boy softly. 

‘‘No,”’ replied the Aunt emphatically; ‘‘ most certainly I 
did not.”’ 

The Boy got up and came and knelt beside the arm of her 
chair. 

“It was love,” 
of her hair. 

‘‘Go back to your seat at once 

The Boy went. 

‘‘And where does poor Mollie come in, in all this?” 


” 


he said, his lips very close to the soft waves 


, said the Aunt sternly. 


‘inquired the Aunt, with some asperity. 


““Mollie?”’ said the Boy complacently. ‘‘Oh, Mollie 
understood all right. She loves Phil, you know; intends to 
stick to him and knows you will back her. The last part of 








Don’t You Wish it Were the Seventh Day Now, Christobel ?’” 


the time I brought her notes from Phil every day. Don’t 
be angry, dear. You would have done it yourself if Mollie 
and Phil had got hold of you and implored you to be a 
go-between. You remember the day we invaded the kitchen 
to see how Martha made those little puffy buns—you 
know—the explosives? You pinch them in the middle and 
they burst into hundreds and thousands of little pieces. 
Jolly things for a stiff stand-up-in-a-crowd-and-all-hold- 
your-own-cups kind of drawing-room party; what we used 
to call ‘a Perpendicular’ in my Cambridge days. I suppose 
they still keep upthe name. Fancy those little buns explod- 
ing all over the place, and when you try to pick up the 
fragments they go into simply millions of crumbs between 
your agitated fingers and anxious thumb!”’ 

The Boy slapped his knee in intense enjoyment, and 
momentarily lost the thread of the conversation. 

The Aunt’s mind was not sufficiently detached to feel 
equal toa digression into peals of laughter over this vision of 
the explosive buns. She wanted to find out how much 
Mollie knew. When the Boy had finished rocking back- 
ward and forward in his chair she suggested tentatively: 
“You went to the kitchen i 

“Oh, yes,” said the Boy, recovering. ‘‘We went to the 
kitchen to watch Martha make them and to get the recipe. 
You see Mollie wanted them for her father’s clerical ‘at 
homes.’ Oh, I say—fancy! The archdeacons and curates, 
the rectors and vicars, all standing in a solemn crowd on the 
Bishop’s best velvet-pile carpet; then Mollie, so demure, 
handing around the innocent-looking little buns; and, hey, 
presto! the pinching begins, and the’ explosions, and the 
hopeless attempts to gather up the fragments!”’ 


246 The Boy nearly went off again; but he suddenly 
realized that the Aunt was not amused, and pulled himself 
together. 

‘Well, we stopped on the way to the kitchen for mutual 
confidences. It was not easy, bounded as we were by you 
on the one side and Martha on the other. We had to whis- 
per. I dare say you thought we were kissing behind the 
door, but we jolly well weren’t! She told me about Phil 
and I told her—oh, I told her something of what I am trying 
to tell you; just enough to make her understand, so that 
we could go ahead and play the game fair all around. She 
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was awfully glad, because she said: ‘I have long feared my 
dear, beautiful Aunt would marry an ichthyosaurus.’ 
I asked her what the—what the—I mean, what on earth 
the meaning of that was? And she said: ‘ An old fossil.’”” 

Again the swift flush swept over the calm face. But 
this time the Aunt went off intentionally on a side issue. 

“T have heard you say ‘What the deuce!’ before now, 
Boy. But I am glad you appear to realize, judging 
by your labored efforts to suppress them, that these 
expressions shock me.” 

She looked at him quizzically through half-closed lids, 
but the Boy was wholly earnest. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “I am trying most awfully 
hard to be in every respect just what you would wish the 
man who loves you should be.” 

“Oh, you dear boy,”’ said Christobel Charteris—a flood 
of sudden feeling softening her face—‘‘I must make you 
understand that I cannot possibly take you seriously. I 
shall have to tell you a story no one has ever heard 
before: a tender little story of a long-ago past. I must 
tell you the story of my Little Boy Blue. Wait here 
a few moments while I go indoors and give orders that 
we are not to be disturbed.” 


ZS Rising, she passed up the lawn to the little white 
house. The Boy’s eyes followed her, noting with pride and 
delight the tall, athletic figure, fully developed, gracious 
in its ample lines, yet graceful in the perfect swing of the 
well-poised walk. During all his college years he had 
known that walk—had admired that stately figure. He 
had been in the set which called her ‘‘Juno” and ‘The 
Goddess”; which crowded to the clubs if there was a 
chance of watching her play tennis. And now during 
two wonderful weeks he had been admitted, a welcomed 
guest, to this little Old-World oasis bounded by high red- 
brick walls, where she dwelt and ruled. Quiet, sunny, 
happy hours he had spent in the hush of the old garden, 
strolling up and down the long, narrow, velvet turf 
beneath the spreading trees, from the green postern gate 
in the right-hand corner of the bottom wall to the flight 
of stone steps leading up to the garden door of the little 
white house. 

The Boy knew by now exactly what he wanted. He 
wanted to marry Christobel Charteris. 

He must have been rather a brave boy. He looked 
very youthful and slim as he lay back in his chair, watch- 
ing the stately proportions of the woman on whom he 
had set his young heart; very slight and boyish in his 
silver-gray suit, with lavender tie and buttonhole of 
violas. The Boy was very particular about his ties and 
buttonholes. They always matched. This afternoon for 
the first time he had arrived without a buttonhole. In 
the surprise and pleasure of his unexpected arrival the 
Aunt had moved quickly down the sunlit lawn to meet 
and greet him. ‘ 

Mollie had departed early that morning. Her final 
-words at the railway station, as her impish little face 
smiled farewell from the window of her compartment, 
had been: ‘Mind, Auntie dear, no mistake about Guy 
Chelsea! He’s a charming fellow; and thank you ever so 
much for giving me such a good time with him. But you 
can report to Papa that Guy Chelsea, and his beautiful 
properties, and his prospective peerage, and his twenty 
thousand a year, and his motor-cars, and his flying- 
machines, are absolutely powerless to tempt me away 
from my allegiance to Phil. Besides, it so happens, Guy 
himself is altogether in love with some one else.” 


WES The train having begun to move at the words, ‘‘ You 
can report to Papa,”’ Mollie finished the remainder of the 
sentence in a screaming crescendo, holding on to her hat 
with one hand and waving a tiny lace pocket-handkerchief 
emphatically with the other. Even then the Aunt lost 
most of the sentence and disbelieved the rest. The 
atmosphere of love had been so unmistakable during 
those two weeks; the superabundant overflow had even 
reached herself more than once with an almost startling 
thrill of emotion. 

The Boy had been so full of vivid, glowing joie de 
vivre—radiating fun and gayety around him—in their sets 
of tennis, played on her own court across the lane at the 
bottom of the garden, she could beat him easily when he 
was handicapped by partnership with Mollie; but in 
genuine singles, when Mollie had tactfully collapsed on to 
a seat and declared herself exhausted, his swift agility 
counterbalanced her magnificent service, and they were 
so evenly matched that each game proved a keen delight: 
in the quiet teas beneath the mulberry tree, where the 
incomprehensible atmosphere of unspoken tenderness 
gilded the light words and laughter as sunlight touches 
leaf and flower to gold: at the cozy dinners to which they 
sometimes asked him, sitting in the garden afterward in 
the moonlight, when he would tell them thrilling tales 
of aviation, describing his initial flights, hairbreadth 
escapes, the joys of rapid soaring, the dangers of cross- 
currents, broken propellers or twisted steering-gear: on 
all these occasions the Boy—with his enthusiasm, his fun 
and his fire—had been the life of the happy trio. 

During those evenings in the moonlight, when he 
started off on airships, one heart stood still very often 
while the Boy talked; but it stood still silently. It was 
Mollie who clasped her hands and implored him never 
to fly again—then in the next breath begged him to take 
her as a passenger on the first possible occasion. 

Happy days! But Mollie was the attraction, there- 
fore with Mollie’s departure they would naturally come 
to an end. 

The Boy had not asked if he might come again, and 
for the moment she forgot that the Boy rarely asked for 
what he wanted. He usually took it. 


EH She had a lonely luncheon; spent the afternoon over 
letters and accounts, picking up the dull threads of things 
laid aside during the gay holiday time. 

It was not the Professor’s day for calling. 
alone until four. Then she went out and sat under the 
mulberry. The garden was very quiet; the birds’ hour 
of silence was barely over. 

Jenkins, the butler, had been sent into the town, so 
Martha brought out tea, as ample and carefully arranged 
as ever, and—cups for two! 

““Why two cups, Martha?’ queried Miss Charteris 
languidly. 

‘““Maybe there'll be a visitor,” said Martha in grim, 
prophetic tones. Then her hard old face relaxed and 


She was 


_ Was so unexpected, an 


creased into an unaccustomed smile. ‘‘ Maybe there is 
a visitor,” she added softly; for at that moment the 
postern gate banged and they saw the Boy coming up the 
garden in a shaft of sunlight. 

The Aunt walked quickly to meet him. His arrival 

d she had been so lonely and so dull. 

“‘How nice of you,” she said, ‘“‘with the Attraction 
gone. But Martha seems to have had a premonition of 
your coming. She has just brought out tea—most sug- 
gestively arranged for two. How festive you are, Boy! 
Why this wedding attire? Are you coming from—or 
going to—a function? No? Then don’t you want 
tennis after tea—a few good, hard sets; just we two, 
unhandicapped by our dear little Mollie?”’ 

“No,” said the Boy; “talk, please, today; just we 
two, unhandicapped by our dear little Mollie. Talk, 
please—not tennis.” 

Then he paused beside the border, full of mauve and 
purple flowers. ‘‘ How jolly those little what-d’you-call- 
ems look in the sunshine!’’ he said. 

Then the Aunt noticed that he wore no buttonhole and 
that his tie was lavender. She picked four of her little 
violas and pinned them into his coat. 

‘Boy dear,” she said, ‘‘ you are a masher in the matter 
of ties and buttonholes; but it.is so essentially you that 
one rather enjoys it. But this is the first day I have 
known you to arrive without one and have need to fall 
back upon my garden.” 

“It is a first day,”’ said the Boy, dropping into step 
with her as she moved toward the mulberry tree. ‘‘It 
starts a new régime in the matter of buttonholes and— 
other things. I am going to have seven days, and this 
is the first.” 

“Really?” smiled the Aunt, amused at the Boy’s 
intense seriousness. ‘‘I am flattered that you should 
spend a portion of ‘the first day’ with me. Let us have 
tea, and then you shall tell me why seven days and where 
you mean to pass them.” 

The Boy was rather silent during tea. The Aunt, try- 
ing to read his mind, thought at first that he regretted 
his flannels and the chance of tennis; then, that he was 
missing Mollie. Whereupon the Aunt repeated her 
remark that it was nice of him to come, now the Attraction 
was no longer there. 


ZH This gave him the cue for which he waited. Hiscup 
was empty and safely on the grass. The: floodgates of 
the Boy’s pent-up love and longing burst open;- the.unfor- 
gettable words, ‘It was always you I wanted,’’* were 
spoken; and now he waited for her under the mulberry 
tree. She had something to tell him, but whatever it 
might be it could not seriously affect the situation. He 
had told her: that was the great essential. He would 
win her in seven days. Already she knew just what he 
wanted—a big step for the first day. He looked up and 
saw her coming. 

She had regained her usual calm. Her eyes were very 
kind. She smiled at the Boy gently. 

She took her seat in a low basket-work chair. He had 
leaped to his feet. She motioned him to another: just 
opposite hers. She was feeling rather queenly. Uncon- 
sciously her manner became somewhat regal. The Boy 
enjoyed it. He knew he was bent upon winning a queen 
among women. 

“‘T am going to tell you a story,” she said. 

‘““Yes?”’ said the Boy. 

“Tt is about my Little Boy Blue.” 

“Yes?” 

‘“‘ You were my Little Boy Blue.” 

“ce I ? ” 

‘“Yes—twenty years ago.” 

“Then I was six,” said the Boy, quite unperturbed. 

‘We were staying at Dovercourt, on the East Coast. 
Our families had known each other. I used to 
watch you playing on the shore. You were a very tiny 
little boy.” 

‘“‘T dare say I was quite a nice little boy,” said the Boy 
complacently. 

“‘Indeed you were—quite sweet. 
flannel knickers and a little blue coat.” 

‘‘T dare say it was quite a nice little coat,’’ said the Boy, 
“and I hope my womenfolk had the tact to call it a 
‘blazer.’”’ 

“Tt was a dear little coat—I should say, ‘blazer’’’— 
said the Aunt; ‘‘and I called you my ‘Little Boy Blue.’ 
You also had a blue flannel cap which you wore stuck on 
the back of your curls. I spoke to you twice.” 

“Did you?” he said, and his brown eyes were tender. 
‘Then no wonder I feel I have loved you all my life.” 

‘Ah, but wait until you hear my story! The first time 
I spoke to you it happened thus: your nurse sat high up 
on the beach in the long line of nurses gossiping and doing 
needlework. You took your little spade and bucket and 
marched away all by yourself to a breakwater, and there 
you built a splendid sand castle. I sat on the breakwater 
higher up, and watched you. You took immense pains, 
you overcame stupendous difficulties, and every time your 
little cap fell off you picked it up, dusted off the sand with 
the sleeve of your little blue coat, and stuck it on the back 
of your curly head again. You were very sweet. I can 
see you now!” 

The Aunt paused and let her eyes dwell upon the Boy in 
appreciative retrospection. If he felt this something of an 
ordeal he certainly showed no signs of it. Not fora moment 
did his face lose its expression of delighted interest. 


You wore white 


EH ‘‘ Presently,”’ continued the Aunt, “‘ your castle and 
courtyard finished, you made a little cannon in the center 
of the courtyard for defense. Then you looked around 
for a cannon-ball. This was evidently a weighty matter, 
and, indeed, it turned out to be such. You stood your 
spade against the breakwater, placed your bucket beside 
it, readjusted your little cap, and trotted off almost to 
the water’s edge. Your conception of the size of your 
castle and cannon must have become magnified with 
every step of those small, sturdy feet, for, arrived at the 
water, you found a huge round stone nearly as large as 
your own little head. This satisfied you completely, but 
you soon found you could not carry it in your hands. 
You spent a moment in anxious consideration. Then 
you took off your little blue coat, spread it upon the sand, 
rolled the cannon-ball upon it, tied the sleeves around it, 
picked up the back and the collar, hoisted the heavy 
stone, and proceeded slowly and with difficulty up the 
shore. Every moment it seemed as if the stone must fall 


and crush the bare toes of my Little Boy Blue. SoI flew 
to the rescue. 

“Little Boy Blue,’ I said, ‘may I help you to carry 
your stone?’ 

““You paused and looked up at me. I doubt if you had 
breath to answer while you were walking. Your little 
face was flushed and damp with exertion, the blue cap 
was almost off, you. had sand on your eyebrows and sand 
on your little straight nose. But you looked at me with 
an expression of indomitable courage and pride, and you 
said: ‘Fanks; but I always does my own cawwyi 
With that you started on and I fell behind—rebuffe 

“‘Surly little beast!” ejaculated the Boy. 

“‘Not at all,” said the Aunt. ‘I won’t have my Little 
Boy Blue called names! He showed a fine independence 
of spirit. Now hear what happened next. 

‘Little Boy Blue had almost reached his castle with his 
somewhat large but otherwise suitable cannon-ball, when 
his nurse, glancing up from her needlework, perceived him 
staggering along in his shirt-sleeves, and also saw the use 
to which he was putting his flannel coat. She threw aside 
the blue overall she was making, rushed down the shore, 
calling my Little Boy Blue every uncomplimentary com- 
conn noun and adjective which entered her irate and 
flurried mind, seized the precious stone, unwound the little 
jacket, flung the stone away, shook out the sand and sea- 
weed, and straightened the twisted sleeves. Then she 
proceeded to shake the breath out of my Little Boy Blue’s 
already rather breathless little body, put on the coat, 
jerked him up the shore, and plumped him down with his 
back to the sea and his castle, to sit in disgrace and listen 
while she told the assembled nurses what a ‘born himp 
of hevil’ he was! I could have slain that woman! And 
I knew my Little Boy Blue had no dear mother of his 
own. I wanted to take him in my arms, smooth his tum- 
bled curls and comfort him. And all this time he had not 
uttered a sound. He had just explained to me that he 
always did his own carrying, and evidently he had learned 
to bear his childish sorrows in silence. 
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EH “I watched the little disconsolate blue back, usually 
so gayly erect, now round with shame and woe. Then I 
bethought me of something I could do. I made quite sure 
he was not peeping around. Then I went and found the 
chosen stone—and it was heavy indeed! I carried it to 
the breakwater and deposited it carefully within the 
courtyard of the castle. Then I sat down behind the 
breakwater on the other side and waited. I felt sure Little 
Boy Blue would come back for his spade and bucket. 

“Presently the nurses grew tired of bullying him. The 
strength of his quiet non-resistance proved greater than 
their superior numbers and brute force. Also his intelli- 
gent little presence was undoubtedly a check upon their 
gossip. So he was told he might go; on the understanding, 
I concluded, that he should be a good boy and carry no 
more nasty, heavy stones. I saw him rise and shake the 
dust of the nurses’ circle off his little feet! Then he pushed 
back his curls, and, without looking to the right or to the 
left, trotted straight to his castle. I wondered he did not 
glance, however hopelessly, in the supposed direction of 
the desired stone. But no! He came gayly on, and the 
light of a great expectation shone in his brown eyes. 

‘“When he reached the breakwater and found his castle 

there safely in the courtyard reposed the mighty cannon- 
ball. He stood still a moment, looking at it, and his 
cheeks went very pink. Then he pulled off his little cap 
and turned his radiant face up to the blue sky flecked 
with fleeting white clouds. And—‘Fank de Lord,’ said 
my Little Boy Blue.” 
k\ There were unconcealed tears in the Aunt’s kind eyes, 
and she controlled her quiet voice with difficulty. But 
the glory of a great gladness had come over the Boy. 
Without as yet explaining itself in words it rang in his 
voice and laughter. 

“‘T remember,” he said. ‘‘ Why, of course I remember! 
Not you—worse luck!—but being lugged up the shore 
and fearing I had lost my cannon-ball. And, you know, 
as quite a tiny chap I had formed a habit of praying about 
all my little wants and woes. I sometimes think how 
amused the angels must have been when my small peti- 
tions arrived. There was a scarecrow in a field that I 
prayed for regularly every night for weeks. I had been 
struck by the fact that it looked lonely. Then I seriously 
upset the theology of the nursery by passing through a 
course of persistent and fervent prayer for Satan. It 
appeared as an obvious, logical conclusion to my infant 
mind that if the person who, according to nurse, spent 
all his time in going about making everybody naughty 
could himself become good all naughtiness would cease. 
Also that anybody must be considered as ‘past praying 
for’ was an idea which nearly broke my small heart with 
rage and misery when it was first crudely forced upon me. 
I think the arch-fiend must have turned away, silent and 
nonplused, if he ever chanced to pass by while a very tiny 
boy was kneeling up in his crib, pleading with tearful 
earnestness, ‘Please, God, bless poor old Satan, make him 
good an’ happy and take him back to Heaven.’ But it 
used to annoy nurse considerably when she came into 
the same prayer with barely a comma between.” 


WES) ‘Oh, my Little Boy Blue!” cried the Aunt. ‘‘Why 
was I not your mother?”’ 

‘““Thank goodness you were not!”’ said the Boy imper- 
turbably. ‘‘I don’t want you for a mother, dear. I want 
you for my wife.” 

“‘So you had prayed about the stone?” remarked the 
Aunt hurriedly. 

““Yes. While seated there in disgrace I said: ‘Please, 
God, let an angel find my cannon-ball which howwid old 
nurse fwowed away. An’ let the angel cawwy it safe 
to the courtyard of my castle.’ And I was not at all sur- 
prised to find it there—merely very glad. So you see, 
Christobel, you were my guardian angel twenty years 
ago. No wonder I feel I have known and loved you all 
my life.” 

‘“‘Wait until you hear the rest of my story,”’ said the 
Aunt. “But I can testify that you were not surprised. 
Your brown eyes were simply shining with faith and 
expectation as you trotted down the shore. But who 
said you might call me ‘ Christobel’?”’ 

“‘No one,” replied the Boy. ‘I thought of it myself. It 
seemed so perfect to be able to say it on the first of my 


_ seven days. And, if you consider, I have never called you 
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“*1 Aren't Jack,’ Said the Policeman Sternly, ‘and You 
Must Leggo o’ My Arm at Once, Mum’” 


Vi 
W: HAD already been at the cottage in Haybridge 


for a week beyond the original term of renting when 

Mrs. Walters so suddenly saved us from further 
trouble in house-hunting. The owner of our cottage wished 
to come back, for which we did not blame him, but the 
Walterses were not going to vacate their house and start 
for Davos until four weeks later. Fortunately the London 
house of Euphemia’s parents, in Westbourne Terrace, with 
a housekeeper and one maid, was at our service. The family 
would not be back until just before Christmas, so we decided 
to go to London for those four weeks. 

While I went to the railroad station to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for having our luggage fetched in time to 
leave on the midday train Euphemia imparted to the dog, 
Bob, the important information that he was going to 
London where he might see the King and Queen, but he 
mustn’t be too proud of it because London was full of horrid, 
great big policemen, and he would not be allowed to live in 
the same house with his mistress at all, but would have to 
find a home in a back street close by: all of which I believe 
Bob took to heart. 

If there is to be endured, anywhere on earth, a more 
completely disagreeable ten minutes’ railway traveling than 
those last ten minutes coming into Liverpool Street Station 
it must lie somewhere off the beaten routes of travel where 
I have not found them; but amid all the murk and 
din, through the roar and flash of the successive tunnels, 
Euphemia could only jump up and down in her seat and say: 
“Oh, Jack! isn’t it all lovely?’’—to which I gladly agreed. 


\@4$3 As soon as our small things were out of the carriage I 
left Euphemia on the platform and went to relieve the station 
force of the responsibility of Bob. As I approached the car 
the guard was just bringing him out. He had brought him 
to the door, and, with the end of the chain in his hand, was 
about to incite Bob to jump, when Bob caught sight of me. 
How the guard managed to land on his feet I do not know, 
but he had the sense to let go of the chain while in mid-air. 
The platform between me and Bob was piled with luggage 
of every description, among which porters waded waist- 
deep. It would have been a good deal easier and quicker for 
Bob to go around; but he preferred to take it as the Japanese 
infantry took the barbed-wire entanglements. Possibly he 
thought that the first trunk which blocked his way was all 
there was, and, having once'jumped that and discovered his 
mistake, it was easier to come on than to turn back. 

I doubt if any dog ever enjoyed so much fun, or upset so 
many men, or completely routed so much luggage in an 
equal space of time before. 

From where I stood the 
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spinning her up in his chain like a cocoon, and lying down 
and licking her boots while she unwound herself. 

At last we had our luggage safely stowed away in a four- 
wheeler, and we bestowed our three selves in a hansom, 
where, with the doors open, Bob sat in the middle (Euphe- 
mia keeping hold of his chain) with his forepaws and chin 
resting on the top of the dashboard. From this eminence 
he surveyed London and approved of it. 


NZS As we swung into the quieter streets and squares, every 
stone of which had been familiar to Euphemia since child- 
hood and must have been speaking to her with a thousand 
tongues, she shifted the dog’s chain to her left hand and her 
right found my hand upon the cushions of the cab; thus we 
drove in silence almost to the door of her old home. She 
looked up at me then with eyes that were swimming with 
tears. 

“Tell me, Jack,” she whispered, ‘‘do you really believe 
that you are in your heart as happy as I?” 

I could not have answered had I tried. 

As we stopped the door swung open, showing that we 
were expected, and I was glad that Bob, and the four-wheeler 
which was following manfully behind, gave me an excuse to 
turn away for a minute before facing Mary, the maid, who 
stood beaming on the top step, with the figure of Mrs. 
Bates, the old housekeeper, behind. Mrs. Bates had been 
one of Euphemia’s chief allies since the days of her toddle- 
hood, and Mrs. Bates it was who later confided to her 
that for some days past Mary, the maid, had done little 
else but practice addressing imaginary Miss Euphemias as 
‘“Madam.”’ Having thus carefully prepared herself, in reply 
to Euphemia’s ‘‘ How do you do, Mary?” as we arrived at 
the front door, the latter promptly replied: 

“Very well, thank you, Miss, and I hope you are well, 
Miss-I-should-say-Madam.”’ 

The poor girl nearly wept in her confusion, and half an 
hour later, when she was bringing us tea, we heard her— 
before she dared come in—stand for a while outside the door 
each time to say to herself, ‘‘ Madam—Madam— Madam,” 
in what she doubtless thought was an inaudible “‘aside.”” But 
no amount of practice was, for some days, of the smallest 
use; and Euphemia rejoiced in a variety of appellations of 
which ‘‘ Miss-Madam”’ was most frequently used; although 
‘*Miss-Euphemia-Madam-I-should-say ’’—all in one word— 
was also a favorite form of address. 
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E HAD been in London some few days when I awoke 

one morning to wonder whether Mary, the maid, had 
developed a capacity for practical joking. Possibly her 
wrestling with the insuperable complexities of Euphemia’s 
proper title had unhinged her intellect; for she had called us, 
it seemed, in the middle of the night. I was about to settle 
down again to my prematurely interrupted slumber when 
an idea occurred to me. 

“‘Euphemia,” I said, ‘‘there is a fog—a thick, rich, 
pea-soup fog.” 

“Oh, Jack!” she said, ‘‘ what fun!’’ 

A London fog had not hitherto presented itself to my 
mind as reason for excessive hilarity, but that was only 
because I had failed to approach it in the right spirit. Noth- 
ing would do for Euphemia but that we should get out and 
walk somewhere; and for want of any better objective we 
decided to go and have luncheon at her club in Dover Street. 
So we went ‘by the Underground all the way around to 
Charing Cross and began to walk from there. She suggested 
taking Bob, but that I refused to countenance. 

We arrived at the top of 
Northumberland Avenue 





sight of him was magnifi- 
cent as—dragging his chain, 
and mouth wide open—he 
came surging on amid 
cursing porters and flying 
kit-bags and things, his 
shaggy head rising and fall- 
ing like Horatius battling 
with the waves. 

I know now just how a 
polar bear must look when 
he is coming at you over 
unstable ice. 

Having secured him I 
thought the best thing to 
do was to take him to 
Euphemia while I picked 
out our luggage from the 
wreckage. But I was as- 
tonished to find, when a 
sheep-dog in really high 
spirits is revolving at the 
end of a four-foot chain on —° = 
a station platform, how ' ° 
little room there is left for 
the general public. I must 
have incurred a good deal 
of unpopularity in the 
course of those fifty yards 
or so, and I was glad to turn 
him over to Euphemia 
while I went to see after 
the luggage. When Tf left 
them he was alternately 
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“Euphemia, Repeating My Performanc 


without serious difficulty, 
and the problem then con- 
fronted us of finding our 
way across the road to 
Trafalgar Square. Here— 
as is always the case when 
a bad fog settlesdown—the 
converging streams of traf- 
fic from the Strand, from 
the Charing Cross Road, 
from Whitehall, and from 
Cockspur Street and Pall 
Mall had met, and, as it 
were, locked horns and 
stood wedged in one inex- 
tricablemass. Tousonthe 
pavement the details were 
invisible. Now and again 
the outline of some wagon 
taller than its neighbors 
loomed dimly visible 
against the slightly lighter 
background of the “ sky.” 
For the rest, only by reach- 
ing out my hand to touch 
—now a wheel, and nowa 
horse’s withers—did I know 
that the wall stood un- 
broken to the curb. And 
over all was the muffled 
silence of a crowd at rest. 
Man and horse could only 
wait patiently till the fog 
lifted. 
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e, Plunged Into Me” 
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We found the pathway which the police kept open for 
foot-passengers, and the light which glimmered faintly as 
from an immeasurable distance must, I knew, be the lamp 
on the “island” twenty feet away. Gripping Euphemia by 
the arm I felt my way from the nose 3 one horse to the 
shafts of the next vehicle until my foot struck a curb and 
the shoulder of a policeman brushed my face. I let go of 
Euphemia and touched his arm. 

“We want to get across to Trafalgar Square,” I said. 
“Would you mind turning my face in the right direction?”’ 

He gave me half a turn, held me rigid for a moment and 
said: ‘There you are; go straight ahead.”’ 

“Thank you. Come on, Euphemia,” I said as I stepped 
boldly from the friendly curb out into the palpable, seal- 
brown void. I had taken two steps when the sound of a 
scuffle reached me from behind. 

“’Ere, ’old ’ard, mum!’’ It was the voice of the police- 
man, breathing heavily as under stress of physical exertion. 
“Where are yer draggin’ me?”’ 

“Great goodness!”’ and to my amazement it was Euphe- 
mia who spoke. ‘Aren't you Jack?”’ 

“No, mum,” said the policeman sternly, ‘‘I aren’t Jack, 
and you must leggo o’ my arm at once, mum.” 

“Jack!” called Euphemia. ‘‘ Where are you?” 


46 Before I could answer a voice spoke out of the murk, - 
six feet—it seemed—above my head anda little to the right: 
, "Ere you are, miss! I’ve been waitin’ for you ever so 
ong. 

It was, I think, a ’bus driver who spoke, and I took it to 
be his conductor who interrupted: 

“‘He’s deceivin’ of you, miss; he’s a married man, he is. 
I thought you wasn’t never comin’.’”’ 

j — a lidy,” called a voice on my*left, ‘‘arstin’ for 
ack. 

“’Ow old is she?” inquired another voice somewhere 
beyond. 

“Old ’er up an’ let’s look at ’er,’’ suggested a third. 

“‘Any other name, miss, or just Jack?” . . “* Arst the 
lidy for ’er visitin’-card.”’ ‘*Pass the word back for 
Jack: a lidy wants ’im.” “Jack oughter be ashimed 
of hisself, he ought.” 

I blundered back to the curb that I had left. ‘‘ Euphemia!”’ 
I called. ‘‘Where are you?” 

“The lidy’s name’s Eumelia.” The ’bus conductor on 
the right volunteered the information to the public at large. 

“Tell Jack it’s Bedelia wants ’im,’’ said the first voice on 
the left. 

“Oh, Jack!” gasped Euphemia, as I took her by the arm. 
“Is that really you, and isn’t it awful?” 

On the contrary it seemed to me that the fun had fairly 
commenced and that Euphemia ought to have been satisfied. 

“Come on,” I said. ‘‘Don’t let go of my arm this time 
and we'll make another start.” 

And as we went—feeling our way—in our immediate 
neighborhood silence settled down again, but to the east I 
could hear the calls for ‘‘Jack”’ rising and falling as they 
rolled cityward along the Strand. Behind us Whitehall 
had passed the message on to Parliament Street, and from 
away down toward Westminster Bridge the tumult came 
like breakers on distant rocks. Ahead, beyond St. Martin’s 
Church, the crowd was chanting in unison: 


“Bedelia, 
I'd like to steal yer!”’ 


And with it all not a soul was visible. 
“Jack,” said Euphemia, “I shall die if we don’t get away 
from here before the fog lifts.”’ 


2S So we started to walk. We walked a considerable dis- 
tance, it seemed to me, but what most surprised me was the 
number of bronze lions that there were in Trafalgar Square. 
Hitherto I had supposed there were only four, but two of 
which were easily accessible to the casual pedestrian. But 
now it was worse than the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’: lions every- 
where; and when we bumped against the fifth I thought it 
was time to ask our way again. Sowe held hands and walked 
as far apart as possible to see whom we could catch. It was 
not long before we got a bite. Indeed we had hardly started 
when I met another man face to face with some violence, and 
the shock swung Euphemia around so that she squashed into 
him from behind. 

“‘Good gracious!’’ said he. ‘‘ How many of you are there?” 

I think he took us for footpads, which perhaps was not 
surprising. 

“Only my wife and myself,’’ I said reassuringly, ‘‘and we 
are lost. Can you tell us where we are?”’ 

“‘In Leicester Square,’’ said he. 

“You mean Trafalgar Square?” 

“‘T mean Leicester Square,’’ he persisted. 

“But,” I said, “here is one of the lions ——”’ 

“There are no lions in Leicester Square,” said he. 

“‘T know there are not; but in that direction ——’”’ 

But, impatient of my obstinacy, he was already gone into 
the dark. I hope he bumped around among those beastly 
lions till the fog lifted. 

Our next capture was more lucky. He must have been a 
man of extraordinary gifts, for he knew where he was—and 
explained. We were within a yard of the place where we 
had first reached the pavement after Euphemia’s entangle- 
ment with the policeman. The good Samaritan set our 
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“The Stage Manager Cast a Penetrating Glance Through the Semi-Darkness, and Said Abruptly: ‘The Students From the Academy Will Remain; the Others May Go’” 


How | Became an Actress 


A Girl's Actual Experiences in Getting on the Stage and What Happened After She Got On 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


I 
| HAVE been told that when I was an infant I could be 


fastened in a chair, and left there without a protest for an 

indefinite period. An occasional stealthy peep revealed 
a perfectly contented baby, apparently wrapped in profound 
thought. ‘What can the baby be thinking about?’ ques- 
tioned my parents—and never knew. Now I have a theory 
about that baby. I believe that that tiny spark of soul 
was the soul of an actress lodged in a helpless infant body, 
and that, even then, it began to long for more power of 
expression, and to wonder at its limitations. 

At the early age of six years this pent-up emotion found 
outlet in religious enthusiasm, and I astonished my parents 
by requesting permission to join the church. Very wisely 
they advised me to wait. Later experiences and observa- 
tions have led me to believe that the true artistic tempera- 
ment is a deeply religious one. In the case of the actor it 
depends chiefly upon environment whether the pulpit or 
the stage shall be chosen as a medium of expression—both 
tequiring the same gifts for recognized success. 

I remember how deeply I was affected one night while 
listening to an actor’s account of a Salvation Army meeting. 
Passing Headquarters he had yielded to an impulse and 
stepped inside. He was so stirred by the speaker’s eloquence 
and earnestness that his companion had to keep a grasp on 
his arm to prevent him from going forward in response to the 
usual invitation. That evening’s conversation gave me food 
for thought. I had always supposed actors to be devoid of 
religious feeling, and I was not a clergyman’s daughter, but 
a military girl born at West Point. 

As I grew into girlhood I fought to suppress the emotional 
side of my temperament, even the joyous moods, striving 
to attain to an ideal of conventionalism. But once in the 
seclusion of my room I would think and think, sometimes 
imagining I was Pauline, sometimes Juliet. How I reveled 
in my impersonations! And I could hypnotize myself into 
almost any state of mind. I have vivid recollections of 
“going mad” in front of my mirror with the light turned 
low and my hair streaming around my shoulders. I would 
stand in front of that mirror mumbling, ‘I’m mad; yes, 
mad !”’ and, with loose, picking fingers, wrap my hair across 
my face and laugh a low, horrid laugh until, terrified at the 
reflection staring back at me with big eyes and white face, I 
would put out the light, crawl into bed with the chills creep- 
ing up my spinal column and lie awake half the night. 


24 When I was fourteen I had committed to memory all 
the lines of Pauline’s scenes in ‘‘The Lady of Lyons.’’ The 
playbook was a small pamphlet edition which I had secretly 
taken from the library, choosing it instead of Shakespeare 
because it was easy to conceal if surprised by a member of 
the family. I often wonder why I was so ashamed of my 
love of impersonation; but I looked upon it as a very low 
ambition, and, unable to conquer the love, held it secret, 
studying in stolen moments, and rehearsing at night when 
I was supposed to be fast asleep. 

After going to my room I would quickly get rid of my 
short school-dress and don a loose white robe; needless to 
say, I made it myself. It was only cheesecloth, but it was 
cut low, and had a long train which fell in soft, clinging folds 
about my feet. The lights were then turned low and 
Pauline was ready for her entrance. It was not for stage 
effect that the lights were lowered, but that no parental eye 
might be attracted to the room. I really knew nothing of 
the stage at that time. Stationed, as we always were, far 


from the metropolis, it was only on rare occasions that we 
had an opportunity to see a good play, and the ordinary 
play held no attraction for my parents. So I had been to 
the theater but twice: the first time two years previous to 
this, when I saw ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons” and promptly fell in 
love with the star, and, waking or sleeping, I saw his romantic 
young face hovering over me—my one offense of the kind; 
and the year following I saw the great Joseph Jefferson in 
“The Rivals.” 

But my father often gratified his dramatic taste by gather- 
ing his children around him and reading aloud to them the 
great dramas of every nation. I can see them now—the 
pictures rising up from childhood’s memory more ‘“‘real”’ 
than anything I have since seen on the stage, even with the 
wonderful scenery and stage effects of today. My father, 
with keen dramatic instinct, read to us in the dark. One 
lamp on the table, covered by a tall paper cylinder with an 
opening on the side to throw the light on the reader’s book, 
was the only light in the room. He read simply and ear- 
nestly, with wonderful pathos in his voice when the lines 
called for it, but with no effort at impersonation, allowing 
our imagination full play. And out of the dark we saw 
Iphigenia snatched by the gods as she was about to be 
sacrificed; we walked through the forest with the beautiful 
Antigone leading her blind old father; we listened to Faust 
in his study alone in the dead of night; we felt King Lear’s 
frenzied grief as no actor could have made us feel it. 

That was the theater in which I was reared from early 
childhood. In all probability the stage never would have 
entered into my life had it not been for later moulding 
influences during a residence in New York City. 


Y FIRST opportunity to act came to me when I was 

seventeen. Shall I ever forget the night or the auda- 
cious undertaking! We were four young people without 
previous experience, all wanting to act. First we wisely 
selected a popular charity; then two one-act plays; and 
then we engaged a small theater often used for the purpose, 
and sold the house out! In the meantime we studied our 
lines, coached ourselves, and awaited the night of the 
performance with a sickly fright which was ill-concealed 
beneath our hilarious enthusiasm. 

The leading lady—I was the Lady Carlyon—finally arose 
from a sick bed for the dress rehearsal, remained in bed the 
whole of the day following, and appeared at night in a state 
of suppressed excitement bordering on stage-fright. But 
when once on the stage, self, the audience, were forgotten, 
and I moved as in a dream. 

The newspapers spoke well of the effort, and the poison 
spread. I was sick from very love of acting. 

Two weeks later, when I was asked to substitute lead in 
a play which had been so successfully given that it was to be 
repeated the week following for another charity, my mother 
blighted my hopes by declining for me. Several visits to 
the house were made before she would retract, and then 
she gave her consent with the proviso that only in the event 
that no one could be procured to play the part might I appear 
in the réle, as the theater had been engaged for the night. 
The book of the play was left. No sooner had the door 
closed behind the departing guests than I dashed upstairs 
to my room, book in hand, to study far into the night. It 
was a three-act play and I was to have three rehearsals, the 
first called in two days, when I promised to be line-perfect. 

(Page 11) 


It seemed a great undertaking to my inexperienced mind, 
but I laugh over it now that I have knowledge of what 
professionals are called upon to do on occasions. One night 
I saw a man play a part in a four-act tragedy with only a 
few hours’ notice. In the case of my experience with the 
amateur club an incident occurred on the night of the 
performance which served to give me a certain confidence 
in my ability to handle a situation. In the second act there 
was an indoor setting, with a window up-stage right, looking 
out on the water, and a door up left. That was what the 
stage directions called for, and the way the stage was set for 
the dress rehearsal. But on the night of the performance, 
for some unknown reason, the positions of the window and 
door were reversed. I made my entrance down right, and 
was too absorbed with my scene to notice the change until 
my exit, which was to be through that door. Had I known 
technically how to make an exit I should have discovered 
the change in time, and been able to direct my course 
properly, but I was very ignorant indeed. When I dis- 
covered that we—the man and I—were making a dash for 
the window I caught his hand in time to prevent him from 
turning back toward the door. I felt instinctively that 
to acknowledge the error would bring a laugh and ruin our 
scene. Whispering hurriedly to the man, “Step over the 
windowsill, it is low enough; take my hand—I will jump,”’ 
and meanwhile suiting the action to the word, we made an 
unrehearsed exit amid a good round of applause. 


ZS From that night until I began my professional career I 
never got rid of a ceaseless longing to go on the stage. And 
this was forever at variance with a strong prejudice against a 
career of any kind, and especially the stage, bred through a 
long line of ancestors of the most conventional type. When- 
ever I dreamed my dreams and saw myself a great actress, 
out of the shadows I would see, too, the ghosts of my 
ancestors rising from their graves in Canterbury Cathedral 
churchyard, seven generations of them! To quell this I 
applied myself to a strict course of reading, compelling an 
interest in such books as Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Life of Macaulay,” 
Gibbon’s ‘‘Rome,”’ Bryce’s ‘“‘ American Commonwealth”’ 
and others of a similar character, eschewing most fiction and 
alldrama. I also turned to the piano with renewed enthusi- 
asm, and for one year I never went inside of a theater—all 
to no purpose. Waking or sleeping I dreamed my dream. 

My parents knew little of the struggle going on in my 
mind, or, if they guessed, said nothing. 

Then I turned to the church for help, and my restless 
spirit spent itself in more self-denial, prayers and works. 
Before the winter was over this mortal flesh had put off 
more than ten pounds; the spirit was calm, resting in the 
assurance that all yearnings for the flesh-pots had ceased 
forever. To prove this I thought seriously, for the first 
time, of marrying. 

There was one man who—well, the more I reviewed the 
noble and faithful qualities of this man the more worthy he 
and the more humble I became, the natural result being a 
betrothal. I was very serious at the time, as a record from 
my diary indicates: 


This entry will close my journal. I have come now to the most 
important event in my life and find I cannot record here my 
deepest feelings. Iam going to be married. That means to me the 
realization of a lifelong dream. I have prayed for a love that 
should be a deep, absorbing passion and unselfish to the core. 
And at last that has come to me. 
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I was in love witha dream. The man was up North, the 
dream down South with me. But our army career again 
carried us north after only a brief absence. Once in New 
York preparations went forward for my marriage. 

Our new home was on Staten Island, on the south 


shore, looking toward Sandy Hook—one of those beauti-. 


ful estates since encroached upon by Government forti- 
fications. The family were already there when I arrived 
from a visit to the home of my fiancé. The sun was just 
setting as we came through the gates and walked up the 
long avenue of tall elms closing out the sky overhead. I 
stopped halfway and turned to look back at the glowing 
sky seen through the vista. From somewhere came the 
scent of pines. I could hear the sound of the waves 
rolling up on the beach below. The scene was so full of 
beauty, and so suggestive of both the calm and turmoil of 
life, which I felt keenly even then, that I wanted to throw 
myself on the soft grass and cry: for what, I could not 
have told. 


W243 That night after dinner Sister—my ‘‘Pussie”’ I called 
her—piloted me through the house, a great, lovely villa 
with twenty-five rooms. And last of all we came to the 
ballroom. As I stood in the center of this room I was 
struck with its possibilities. 

“Oh, Pussie,”’ I exclaimed, ‘what a perfectly splendid 
place for theatricals! Down at that end of the room where 
the arch is we could set our stage. Those two little 
alcoves on either side of the wall could easily be turned 
into windows by covering them first with shades, then 
hanging lace curtains over the shades. And those wide 
glass doors across the hall, the dining-room doors, would 
make perfect French windows up-stage. Then that hall 
crossing at right angles gives us entrances both right and 
left. We couldn’t have planned anything more suited 
for the purpose—I believe we can seat a hundred people 
after we measure off the stage.’ 

To this excited harangue Sister had listened in amazed 
silence. But when from the other end of the room, where 
I was mentally measuring off the seating capacity, I 
called out, ‘‘ We'll get Brother to bring home some college 
fellows for Easter, and then we'll give a play, won’t we, 
Puss?’’—Sister at last made response: 

“But, Queensie, you won't be here then, and we can’t 
give a play without you.” 

‘‘No, I won't be here,”’ I replied slowly. ‘I forgot.” 

“But you might come back for that. Oh, couldn’t you, 
Queensie?”’ 

“Yes, I might come back,” I said, slipping my arm 
through hers; she was very dear to me, this sister of mine. 

Then we darkened the room and left our dreams behind. 


N MY room I sat and pondered. over the outbreak. 

Why had I not seen the possibilities that room presented 
for an improvised chapel? But I had forgotten! Tomor- 
row the trunks would arrive bringing the trousseau, and 
before another month ‘‘my lifelong dream’’ would be 
realized. Sleep was far from my eyes that night. Many 
more nights followed, spent in a struggle to understand 
my true self. That the old love was dominating me I felt 
very sure, and it seemed to me that it would not be so if 
my heart had been filled by a greater love. 

In time I began to realize that my love was only a 
dream-love after all. But it was not easy to acknowledge 
an error with such grave consequences. I wanted time to 
think, so the wedding was postponed. Later the engage- 
ment was broken. At that time there was no thought 
in my mind of an immediate stage career. There really 
never had been anything but a timid little hope which 
would not die. 

The winter passed. One night a friend presented me 
with tickets for a public presentation of plays by the 
students of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts. It 
happened that I had never heard of the Dramatic School, 
and that performance gave me something entirely new to 
think about. My hopes rose to possibilities; I might be 
allowed to study. 

One day I secretly visited the office of the Academy for 
the purpose of making inquiries, and came away quite 
discouraged. The first step to be taken was to pass an 
examination, I learned. They told me there had been 
twelve hundred applications the year previous, and that 
but thirty were accepted. The tuition was rather high, 
toc, four hundred dollars a year: the course two years. 

That night I confided in Pussie, as we walked arm in 
arm up and down the elm avenue, and together we dis- 
cussed the advisability of broaching the subject at head- 
quarters. We agreed that it would probably be without 
results, and that if I said anything a ban might be put on 
our Easter theatricals, which we were planning for the 
house-party during the spring holidays. 


2243 The college men came and the girls; and we played 
tennis, and drove, and danced in the ballroom after 
dinner; and I composed for the occasion a farewell 
between two lovers at a dance, and called it ‘‘Sayonara,”’ 
the Japanese for “good-by’’; and last—but most joyous 
for a few of us—we rehearsed our play. It was “‘Sunset,”’ 
by Jerome K. Jerome, a pretty one-act play full of 
comedy, closing with an unexpected touch of pathos. 

The final night came. Our audience of invited guests 
was very gracious, applauding generously, as friendly 
audiences always do. The dancing after the play, though, 
was probably the genuine pleasure of the evening. 

The next day the little party broke up with ‘‘sayo- 
naras’’—heart-deep some of them—and the big house was 
quite silent again except for the sounds of the piano 
echoing through the long halls, for I was quite determined 
to make of my music something more than a mere 
accomplishment. I loved it dearly and for a time it 
seemed to satisfy. 

Now I must speak of the first tragedy to come into my 
life. My mother died. 

The big house, with its fifteen acres of ground, was too 
great a responsibility for two young girls to maintain, so 
it was closed and we went to stay with a married sister 
until arrangements could be made for a home in the city. 

Oh, the loneliness of a girl’s life when her mother goes 
out of it! 

After the first months of intense grief the desire for 
some absorbing occupation grew greater every day. 
Father's official duties at this time necessitated his 
absence on inspection trips most of the time. While he 
was away on one of these trips I formulated my plans and 


was peepeees to lay them before him upon his return. I 
had a few letters from Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, the 
President of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
with whom I had been in correspondence, and, armed with 
these, I bearded the lion in his den. All I asked was to be 
allowed to study: I wanted to work. Beyond the two 
years I did not look. Not so my father: treating the 
subject lightly until he saw how in earnest I was he put 
this question to me: 

“‘ And after the two years’ work what then?”’ 

‘‘Need there be anything?’ I asked. 

“‘No; but won't there be, my little daughter? The 
same desire that leads you to want to study will lead you 
still farther on.” 

‘‘Perhaps I shall be disillusioned and the prodigal may 
return,” I said, laughing. ‘‘Father,” I added seriously, 
“IT am your own daughter; I have too much pride to be 
mediocre, and if I prove to be only that I shall give it up 
and very quickly. But if I should develop any real talent 
why would it be wrong to use that talent? I don’t want 
to adopt the stage for a life-work unless I can do as well 
as the best. So I don’t think you need worry. Let me 
study; it will mean so much to me just now.”’ 

And so it was agreed that I was to take the examination. 
An appointment was made with Mr. Sargent, and I went to 
New York, accompanied by my sister, who was to act the 
letter scene from “Sunset”’ with me for the comedy test. 
One other—anemotional piece, either recitation or scene— 
would be called for, and that was all the preparation 
required. 


24S We arrived in New York about noon, and aftera light 
luncheon—we were both too nervous to eat—proceeded 
to the Academy. Half an hour before the appointed time 
we were ushered into a room, there to await the dreaded 
examiner. The room itself was most depressing; it was 
very large and almost empty. At one end stood Mr. 
Sargent’s desk closed, an empty chair beside it. One 
other chair, a rolled-top easy-chair, was near by. Way 
down at the opposite end of the room were a piano and a 
table. Against the wall settees and two massive cushioned 
chairs completed the furnishings. 

At last, when my nerves were at their highest tension, 
the door opened and Mr. Sargent walked in. He bowed 
absently, sat down at his desk and opened it, taking out 
a big black book. After an impressive silence he addressed 
a few questions to me, asking my full name, age and 
birthplace, merely for record. Among these preliminary 
questions, I remember, he wanted to know who were my 
favorite actor and actress. He seemed to be surprised 
when I hesitated, finally telling him I had none, for I had 
seen only ten plays in my life. 

Then I was asked to recite or act, and I rose nervously 
and began my emotional piece, for I wanted the worst 
over. No comment was made after I had ended, and I 
was asked to give the other scene I had selected, which 
I proceeded to do with the aid of my sister. That over, 
I awaited the verdict. None was forthcoming; but I 
observed that Mr. Sargent sat always with the big black 
book open before him, and pen in hand. As I moved 
toward the chair near the desk Mr. Sargent said abruptly: 

‘‘Can you impersonate that chair?” 

I was speechless with amazement. 

“Look like that chair,’ he repeated. 

Accustomed somewhat to military discipline I obedi- 
ently dropped into the chair, curved my arms as near like 
the arms of the chair as possible, tried to strike the angle 
of the back, and threw my neck forward, drooping my 
head in imitation of the rolled top. When I peeped out 
of the corner of one eye that curious man was laughing at 
me, and at last I was rewarded with: ‘‘ Very good.” 


ZS Next he placed a table in the center of the room, 
marked off the boundary of a room with an imaginary 
wall in which an imaginary door was placed, through which 
I was to enter, steal an imaginary bouquet from the table, 
and run off, laughing. 

After this pantomime I was given another scene. 
Acting without words was quite new to me, but I could 
see how quickly one’s dramatic instinct—or lack of it— 
was revealed by this method. 

Here is the other scene, as described to me to enact: 
‘“You have been out on the porch reading; it has grown 
too dark to see any longer; enter, pull down the shades 
and light a lamp.’”’ Note that I was the only thing not 
imaginary in the scene. 

Of course there was no time to think out the details of 
the scenes after they were once given, the test being for 
quick action controlled by instinct. Mr. Sargent watched 
very closely all through, for I recall that he commented 
upon the fact that I had remembered to carry an 
imaginary book and to lay it down when I lit the lamp. 

“When you were through lighting the lamp what did 
you do with your match?” he asked. 

“T laid it on a tray on the table,”’ I replied. 

“Why did you shake your hand then?” 

“Oh, that is my way of extinguishing a match.” 

Mr. Sargent looked amused and said, “I thought you 
were throwing your match on the floor, and I was sur- 
prised, I must confess.’’ From which | inferred that it 
was his habit to blow out a match. 

This completed the examination. The rest of the time 
was spent in conversation. Very often Mr. Sargent 
would break in with this exclamation: ‘‘There! That was 
your real self speaking then. Why do you conceal your 
true nature beneath so many conventionalities?”’ 

‘Long years of habit, I suppose,”’ was my reply. 

Then Mr. Sargent said something to me which I always 
treasured in my heart, and which I repeat because it is so 
characteristic of his strangely poetic nature: ‘‘ You make 
me think of a violet in a forest, hidden ’way down under 
the leaves and brush. It will take time and work to clear 
away this brush, but the violet is there.”’ 

How many times that thought helped me through the 
discouraging months that followed! 


IV 


ENABLE you to understand better the happy 

spirit I carried with me into the Academy and to throw 

a light on all that followed I will quote from a letter 
Mr. Sargent sent to my father after the examination: 


I most carefully rehearsed and questioned your daughter 
upon every point relative to the matter in question, and discov- 
ered that, in general, she was well adapted to become a member of 
the dramatic profession after a proper course of preparation and 


study. The absence of any previous training, and, practically, 
the absence of any stage training, make her appear at a disad- 
vantage. _Her general experience in life, and the excellent oppor- 
tunities for improvement socially and intellectually that she has 
had, are of very great fundamental value in this choice of her 
profession. She has what cannot be given her by any training 
or study—a pleasing personality, a nervous, emotional tempera- 
ment, a quick instinct and a fine natural intelligence. Her 
theatric judgment and taste, while undeveloped, are good. 

In conclusion I would like to state most emphatically that, 
aided by her sister, she did one of the most remarkably natural 
pieces of acting that I have ever seen, during her examination. 
This was a short scene from “Sunset.” The work was, of course, 
unfinished, uneven, and showed a lack of technical skill; but it 
was in many respects one of the most charming and realistic bits 
of personation that I have ever seen, and all that could be 
expected of one who is absolutely a neophyte. What surprised 
me (and it is significant that I should be so impressed, inasmuch 
as I have seen thousands of people under the same circumstances 
that I saw your daughter) was that the natural emotions which 
would cause a break of the voice, a blush, or any of those sym- 
pathetic changes of tone or manner which are so delicate as to be 
almost indefinable, were remarkably presented in the scene from 
“Sunset.” That it held my attention and interested me to the 
extent it did signifies a great deal, as a professional teacher 
naturally expects to be rather bored than otherwise by the efforts 
of absolute beginners. I must say, however, that I was thor- 
oughly interested, and saw possibilities in your daughter of good 
dramatic results. 

The serious piece that she gave was marred at first by con- 
sciousness, which, however, passed away and showed her to be 
possessed of fine sensibility, a good, trained mind. What I see 
is mainly necessary in her general development is to harmonize 
and hold together all her powers, focus them, as it were, upon the 
part in hand, with a thorough preparatory training in all that will 
give her what she does not possess at present—technical skill. 
She is like a natural-born musician who is playing on an instru- 
ment a little out of tune without any knowledge of the science 
of music. 

I advise that your daughter be encouraged in this matter, as 
she possesses in her nature many things which are exceptional for 
the purpose. Inheritance, education and social experience have 
in the main contributed to what I believe in time will be good 
success for her in what she hopes to make her profession. 


I had told Mr. Sargent that Father had really never 
given his consent to my adopting the stage asa profession; 
and, probably remembering this after the letter was writ- 
ten, he appended a few words explaining that the work 
of the junior year was purely technical, consisting of 
Delsarte, voice culture, pantomime, fencing and dancing, 
with very little acting, and that the work would be 
beneficial even to one who had no thought of a professional 
career. ‘ 

When I had read the letter to the end I breathed more 
freely, for I had been afraid of the effect the general tone 
of the letter might produce. No comment, however, was 
made, and in a short time I reported with thirty others 
forming our class at Carnegie Hall, and, under anassumed 
name, entered upon the work of the year with a happy 
heart and earnestness born of a determination to win my 
spurs in the practice field of histrionic art. 


ZS The work of the school for the first few weeks is very 
rudimentary and extremely trying to the student, who, of 
course, is longing to show that she can act if only given a 
chance. To be asked to stand first on one foot and then 
on the other; to pull an imaginary thread with one hand 
up as high as the arm can reach, then down with the 
other; to have to walk the length of the room back and 
forth while all eyes are focused on you; to stand in the 
center of the room and make very special faces at the 
request of the instructor, and to believe you are express- 
ing various emotions, only to be contradicted; to be told 
to go out and come ina door half a dozen times, because 
your entrance, as you made it, conveyed absolutely 
nothing—all this is good surgery and necessary; but the 
patient is laid low and recovers slowly, and a few even 
pass away under the knife. 

Coming once from the room where a rehearsal for stage 
business (action on the stage) had been in progress I 
came upon a fellow-student in tears. It was not the first 
time I had seen tears of despair over the work. We were 
all kept pretty well strung up to the highest tension, and, 
infants as we were in the art of expressing ourselves 
pantomimically and in every way technically, we very 
often found relief in mad tears, just as a baby will often 
kick and scream after fruitless efforts to make himself 
understood, because he has not yet mastered the usual 
methods of expression. 

Our instructors, who were experienced actors or stage 
managers, would often hurl at our hopeless efforts this 
disconcerting inquiry: ‘‘ Will you kindly tell me which of 
the emotions you are endeavoring to portray ?”’ 

On one occasion, when a mildly sarcastic question of 
this kind had been put to a student who was struggling 
with an emotional scene, she replied with some show of 
spirit: 

“Tf you only knew how much I feel you wouldn’t ask 
that question.” 

“‘That is your trouble,’’ the instructor replied. ‘Feel 
less, act more. Your head must always be in control; 
otherwise, see, you fail.’’ 

Those were hard-working, nerve-racking days, and the 
earnest, conscientious students suffered the most and 
made the least progress in the beginning. 


V 


N THE close of the examination preceding the 
Christmas holidays I found that I was classified in 
the second division on the callboard instead of the first, 
to which I had been assigned at the beginning of the term. 
This was certainly discouraging. No one had worked 
harder, and none against so many odds. As Mr. Sargent 
had said, I was an absolute neophyte. Theatrical par- 
lance was unintelligible to me. And most of the students 
displayed a familiarity with the subject which made me 
feel isolated in my ignorance. 

At the end of the first six weeks I was nervously run 
down, unable to sleep at night, painfully self-conscious, 
and so disheartened that I made up my mind if, after the 
vacation rest of two weeks, I felt I was going to take up 
the work in the same frame of mind I should drop it at 
once and acknowledge, for the second time, that I had 
loved an illusion. But during the two weeks’ absence 
from the city, with complete change of scene and the rest 
it brought, I recovered my mental equilibrium, and before 
the vacation was over I found myself restless to get back 
to the work which I knew now I truly loved. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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III 
|= TIRED of Woman’s Rights on Friday afternoons,”’ 


said Patty disgustedly. “I prefer soda water!” 

“‘This makes the third time they’ve taken away our 
holiday for the sake of a beastly lecture,” Priscilla grumbled 
as she peered over Patty’s shoulder to read the notice on the 
bulletin board in Miss Lord’s perpendicular library hand. 

It informed the school that instead of the usual shopping 
expedition to the village they would have the pleasure that 
afternoon of listening to a talk by Professor McVey, of 
Columbia University. The subject would be the strike of 
the woman laundry workers. Tea would be served in the 
drawing-room afterward, with Mae Van Arsdale, Harriet 
Gladden and Patty Wyatt as hostesses. 

“It’s not my turn!” objected Patty, as she noted the 
latter item. ‘‘I was hostess two weeks ago.” 

“That’s because you wrote an essay on the ‘ Eight-Hour 
Day.’ Lordy thinks you will ask the professor man intelli- 
gent questions and show him that St. Ursula’s is not a com- 
mon boarding-school where only superficial accomplishments 
are taught, but one in which the actual problems of ——’”’ 

“And I did want to go shopping!” Patty mourned. ‘‘I 
need some new shoestrings. I’ve been tying a knot in my old 
ones every day for a week.” 

‘Here she comes,’’ whispered Priscilla. ‘Look happy or 
she’ll make you translate the whole —— Good-morning, 
Miss Lord! We were just noticing about the lecture. It 
sounds extremely interesting.” 

The two smiled a perfunctory greeting, and followed their 
teacher to the morning’s Latin. 


N&ZS5 Miss Lord was the one who struck the modern 
note at St. Ursula’s: She believed in militant suf- 
fragism and unions, and boycotts and strikes; and 
she labored hard to bring her little charges to her 
own advanced position. But it was against a heavy 
inertia that she worked. Her little charges didn’t 
care a rap about receiving their rights in the dim 
future of twenty-one; but they were very much 
concerned about losing a present half-holiday. On 
Friday afternoons they were ordinarily permitted to 
draw checks on the school bank for their allowances, 
and march in a procession—a teacher forming the 
head and tail—to the village stores, where they laid 
in their weekly supply of hair ribbons, soda water, 
and photograph films. Even had a girl acquired so 
many demerits that her weekly stipend was eaten up 
by fines, still she marched to the village and watched 
the lucky ones disburse. It made a break in the 
monotony of six days of bounds. 

But every cloud has its silver lining. 

Miss Lord preceded the Vergil recitation that morn- 
ing by a discussion of the lecture to come. The 
laundry strike, she told them, marked an epoch in 
industrial history. It proved that women as well as 
men were capable of standing by each other. The 
solidarity of labor was a point she wished her girls 
to grasp. Her girls listened with grave attention; 
and by eagerly putting a question whenever she 
showed signs of running down they managed to stave 
off the Latin recitation for three-quarters of an hour. 


The professor, a mild man with a Vandyke beard, came 
and lectured exhaustively upon the relations of employer 
andemployed. His audience listened with politely intel- 
ligent smiles, but with minds serenely occupied elsewhere. 
The great questions of Capital and Labor were not half 
so important to them as the fact of the lost afternoon, 
nor as the essays that must be written for tomorrow's 
English, nor even that this was ice-cream night with 
dancing class to follow. 

But Patty—on the front seat—sat with wide, serious 
eyes fixed on the lecturer’s face. She was absorbing his 
arguments—and storing them for use. 

Tea followed according to schedule. The three chosen 
ones received their guests with the facility of long-tried 
hostesses. The fact that their bearing was under inspec- 
tion, with marks to follow, did not appreciably diminish 
theirease. They were learning by the laboratory method 
the social graces that would be needed later in the larger 
world. Harriet and Mae presided at the tea-table, while 
Patty engaged the personage in conversation. He com- 
mented later to Miss Lord upon her students’ rare 
understanding in economic subjects. 

Miss Lord replied with some complaisance that she 
endeavored to have her girls think for themselves. 
Sociology was a field in which lessons could not be taught 
by rote. Each nfust work otit her own conclusions and 
act upon them, 

Ice cream and dancing restored the balance of St. 
Ursula’s after the mental exertions of the afternoon. 


ZS At half-past nine—the school did not retire until ten 
on dancing nights— Patty and Priscilla dropped their good- 
night courtesies, murmured a polite ‘‘ Bon soir, Mam’ selle,” 
and scampered upstairs, still very wide awake. Instead 
of preparing for bed with all dispatch, as well-conducted 
schoolgirls should, they engaged themselves in practicing 
the steps of their new Spanish dance down the length of 
the south corridor. They brought up with a pirouctte at 
Rosalie Patton’s door. 

Rosalie, who was still in the pale-blue fluffiness of her 
dancing frock, was sitting cross-legged on the couch, 
her yellow curls bent over the open pages of a Vergil, 
tears spattcring with dreary regularity on the lines she 
Was conning. 

The course of Rosalie’s progress through Senior Latin 
might be marked by blistered pages. She was a pretty, 
cuddling, helpless little thing, deplorably babyish for 
a Senior, but irresistibly appealing. Every one teased her 
and protected her and loved her. She was irrevocably 
predestined to bowl over the first man who came along, 
with her ultra-feminine irresponsibility. Rosalie very 
often dreamed—when she ought to have been concentrat- 
ing upon Latin grammar—of that happy 
future state in which smiles and kisses would 
take the place of gerunds and gerundives. 

“You silly little muff !’’ cried Patty. ‘‘ Why 
on earth are you bothering with Latin on a 
Friday night ?”’ 

She landed herself with a plump on 
Rosalie’s right, and took away the book. 

“T have to,” Rosalie sobbed. ‘‘I’d never 
finish if I didn’t begin. I don’t see any sense 
to it. I can’t do eighty lines in two hours. 

Miss Lord always calls on me for the end 
because she knows I won't know it.” 


“Why don’t you begin oS . 


at the end and read back- 
ward?’’ Patty suggested. 
“But that wouldn’t be 








mine yesterday,” said Priscilla, 
“and I can’t afford it either. I 
have to save some time for 
geometry.” 

‘““T just simply can’t do it,” 
Rosalie wailed. ‘‘And she 
thinks I’m stupid because I 
don’t keep up with Patty.” 

Conny Wilder drifted in. 

““What’s the matter with 
you?” she asked, viewing 
Rosalie’s tear-streaked face. 
“Cry on the pillow! Don’t spoil 
your dress.” 

The Latin situation was 
explained. 

“Oh, it’s awful the way 
Lordy works us! She would 
like to have us spend every moment grubbing over Latin 
and sociology. She oh 

“Doesn’t think dancing and French and manners are 
any good at all,’’ sobbed Rosalie, mentioning the three 
branches in which she excelled, ‘‘and I think they’re a lot 
more sensible than subjunctives. You can put them to 
practical use, and you can’t sociology and Latin.”’ 

Patty emerged from a moment of reverie. ‘‘ There’s not 
much use in Latin,” she agreed, “ but I should think that 
something might be done with sociology. Miss Lord told 
us to apply it to our every-day problems.” 

Rosalie swept the idea aside with a gesture of disdain. 

“Listen !’’ Patty commanded, springing to her feet in an 
ecstasy of enthusiasm. “I’ve got an idea! It’s perfectly 
true. Eighty lines of Vergil are too much for anybody 
to learn—particularly Rosalie. And you heard what the 
man said: it isn’t fair to gauge the working day by 
the capacity of the strongest. The weakest has to set 
the pace or‘else he’s left behind. That’s what Lordy 
means when she talks about the solidarity of labor. In 
any trade the workers have got to stand by cach other. 
The strong must protect the weak. It’s the duty of the 
rest of the class to stand by Rosalic.”’ 

“Yes, but how?” inquired Priscilla. 

‘ We'll form a Vergil Union, and strike for sixty lines 
a C ay.” 

“Oh!” gasped Rosalic, horrified at the audacity of the 
suggestion, 

“Let’s!”’ cried Conny, rising to the call. 

“What will Miss Lord say?” Rosalie quavered. 

“She can’t say anything. Didn't she tell us to listen 
to the lecture and apply its teaching?” 

“She'll be delighted to find we have,” said Conny. 

“But what if she doesn’t give in?”’ 

“We'll call out the Cicero and Cesar classes in a 
sympathetic strike.” 

“Hooray!” cried Conny. 

“Lordy does believe in unions,’ 
“She ought to see the justice of it.” 

“Of course she'll see the justice of it,’’ Patty insisted. 
“We're exactly like the laundry workers—in the position 
of dependents, and the only way we can match strength 
with our employer is by standing together. If Rosalie 
alone drops back to sixty lines she'll be flunked; but if 
the whole class does Lordy will have to give in.”’ 

““ Maybe the whole class won’t want to join the union,” 
said Priscilla. 

“We'll make ’em!”’ said Patty. In accordance with 
Miss Lord’s desire she had grasped some basic principles. 
“We'll have to hurry,’ she added, glancing at the 
clock. “‘ Pris, you run and find Irene and Harriet and 
Florence Hissop; and Conny, you rout out Nancy Lee— 
she’s up in Evalina Smith’s room telling ghost stories. 





’ 


Priscilla conceded. 
























fair!—I can’t do it so fast 
as the others. I work more 
than two hours every day, 
but I never get through. 
I know | sha’n't pass.”’ 
“Eighty lines is a good 
deal,” Patty agreed. 
“It’s easy for 
you; you knowall 
the words, but ——’”’ 
“T worked more 
than two hours on 


“ Patty Just Had Time to Snatch the Box When Miss Lord Advanced Into the Room” * 
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Here, Rosalie, stop crying, and dump the things off those 
chairs so somebody can sit down.” Priscilla started 
obediently, but paused on the threshold. 

“And what will you do?” she inquired, with meaning. 

‘‘T,”’ said Patty, ‘‘ will be labor leader.” . 

The meeting was convened, and Patty, a self-constituted 
chairman, outlined the tenets of the Vergil Union. Sixty 
lines were to constitute a working day. The class was 
to explain the case to Miss Lord at the regular session 
on Monday morning, and, politely but positively, refuse 
to read the last twenty lines that had been assigned. If 
Miss Lord proved insistent the girls were to close their 
books and go out on strike. 

The majority of the class, hypnotized by Patty’s elo- 
quence, dazedly accepted the program; but Rosalie, for 
whose special benefit the union had been formed, had to 
be coerced into signing the constitution. 

Irene McCullough had also to be forced. She was a 
cautious soul who looked forward to consequences. One 
of the most frequently applied of St. Ursula’s punish- 
ments was to make the culprit miss desserts. Irene 
suffered keenly under this form of chastisement and she 
carefully refrained from misdemeanors which might 
bring it upon her. But Conny produced a convincing 
argument. She threatened to tell that the chambermaid 
was in the habit of smuggling in chocolates—and poor, 
harassed Irene, threatened with the twofold loss of 
chocolates and dessert, sullenly added her signature. 

“Lights out’? rang. The Vergil Union adjourned its 
first meeting and went to bed. 


NZS Senior Latin came the last hour of the morning, 
when every one was tired and hungry. On the Monday 
following the founding of the union the Vergil class 
gathered outside the door, in growing perturbation as 
the actual time for the battle approached. 

Patty rallied them in a brief address. ‘Brace up, 
Rosalie! We'll help you out if the last lines come to you. 
And for goodness’ sake, girls, don’t look so scared. 
Remember you’re suffering not only for yourselves but 
for all the generations of Vergil classes that come after 
you. Any one who backs down now is a coward!” 

Patty established herself on the front seat directly in 
the line of the fire, and a slight skirmish occurred at 
the outset. Her heavy walking-boots were laced with 
pale-blue baby-ribbon, which caught the enemy’s eye. 

“That is scarcely the kind of shoelaces that a lady 
adopts. May I ask, Patty ——”’ 

“T broke my other laces,” Patty affably explained, 
‘fand since we didn’t go shopping on Friday I couldn't get 
any more. I don’t quite like the effect myself,’’ she con- 
ceded as she stuck out a foot and critically surveyed it. 

“See that you find some black ones immediately after 
class,’ Miss Lord acidly suggested. ‘‘ Priscilla, you may 
read the first ten lines.” 

The lesson progressed in the usual manner except that 
there was a visible tightening of nerves as each recitation 
was finished and they waited to hear the next name 
called. Conny’s turn ended with the sixtieth line. No 
one had gone beyond that; all ahead was virgin jungle. 
This was the point for the union to declare itself; and 
the burden—true to her forebodings—fell upon Rosalie. 

She cast an imploring glance toward Patty’s sternly 
waiting countenance, stammered, hesitated and miser- 
ably plunged into a sight translation. Rosalie never had 
the slightest luck at sight translations; even after two 
hours of patient work with a dictionary she was still 
extremely hesitant as to meanings. Now she blindly 
forged ahead amid a profound hush, attributing to the 
Pius A“neas a most amazing set of actions. She finished 
and the slaughter commenced. 

Miss Lord spent three minutes in obliterating Rosalie, 
then passed the lines to Irene McCullough. 

Irene drew a deep breath: she felt Conny encouragingly 
patting her on the back, while Patty and Priscilla at each 
side jogged her elbows with insistent touch. She opened 
her mouth to declare the principles that had been foisted 
upon her overnight, then she caught the cold gleam of 
Miss Lord’s eye; Rosalie’s sobs filled the room. And she 
fell. Irene was fairly good at Latin; her sight transla- 
tion was at least intelligible. 

Miss Lord’s comment was merely sarcastic as she passed 
to Florence Hissop. By this time the panic had swept 
through the ranks. Florence would like to have been true 
to her pledged troth, but the instinct of self-preservation 
is strong. She improved on Irene’s performance. 


NOG ‘Take the next ten lines, Patty, and endeavor to 
extract a glimmering of sense. Please bear in mind that 
we are reading poetry.” 

Patty raised her head and faced her superior in the 
manner of a Christian martyr. 

“T only prepared the first sixty lines, Miss Lord.”’ 

“Why did you not finish the lesson that I gave out?” 
Miss Lord inquired sharply. 

‘We have decided that eighty lines are more than we 
can do ina day. It takes too much time away from our 
other lessons. We are perfectly willing to do sixty lines 
and do them thoroughly, but we can’t consider any more.”’ 

Miss Lord fora moment simply stared. Never had she 
known such a flagrant case of insubordination. 

‘What do you mean?”’ she gasped at last. 

“We have formed a Vergil Union,’’ Patty gravely 
explained. ‘‘ You, Miss Lord, will appreciate the fairness 
of our demands better than any of the other teachers 
because you believe in unions. Now the girls in this class 
feel that they are overworked and underpa—er—that is, 
I mean the lessons are too long.” 

Patty fetched a deep breath and started again. 

“Eighty lines a day do not leave us any time for 
recreation, so we have determined to join together and 
demand our rights. We occupy the position of skilled 
laborers. You can get all the girls you want for Cesar 
and beginning Latin, but you can’t find anybody but us 
to read Vergil. It’s like the laundry trade. We are not 
just plain boilers and starchers—we are fancy ironers. If 
you want to have a Vergil class you have got to have us. 
You can't call in scab labor. Now we aren’t trying to 
take advantage because of our superior strength. We 
are perfectly willing to do an honest day’s work, but we 
can’t allow ourselves to be—er—to be mo 

Patty fumbled a moment for her word, but in the end 
she brought it out triumphantly. 

“We can’t allow ourselves to be exploited. Singly we 
are no match for you, but together we can dictate our own 

, 





terms. Because two or three of us can keep up the pace 
you set is no reason why we should allow the others to 
be overworked. It is our duty to stand by one another 
against the encroachments of our employer. We women 
are not so advanced as men. But we are learning. Upon 
the solidarity of labor depends the life of—er— Rosalie. 
In case you refuse to meet our demands the Vergil class 
will be obliged to go out on strike.”’ 

A moment of silence followed, then Miss Lord spoke. 
The class went down in hopeless, abject terror before the 
storm. Miss Lord’s icy sarcasm was, in moments of 
intensity, lightened by gleams of fire. Patty alone lis- 
tened with head erect and steely eyes. The red blood of 
martyrs dyed her cheeks. She was fighting for a cause. 
Weak, helpless little Rosalie, sniffling at her elbow, should 
be saved—the cowardice of her comrades put to shame. 
She, single-handed, would fight and win. 

Miss Lord finally drew breath. 

“The class is dismissed. Patty will remain in the 
schoolroom until she has translated perfectly the last 
twenty lines. I will hear her read them after luncheon.” 

The girls rose and pressed in a huddled body toward the 
hall, while Patty turned into the empty schoolroom. On 
the thresho!d she paused to hurl one contemptuous word 
over her shoulder: ‘‘Scabs!”’ 


N2ZS The lunch-bell rang, and Patty at her desk in the 
empty schoolroom heard the girls laughing and talking as 
they clattered down the tin-covered back stairs to the 
dining-room. She was very tired and very hungry. She 
had had five hours of work since breakfast, with only a 
glass of milk at eleven o’clock. Even the pleasurable 
sensation of being abused did not quite offset the pangs of 
hunger. She listlessly set about learning the morrow’s 
lesson in French history. It dealt with another martyr. 
Louis IX left his bones bleaching on the plains of Antioch. 
The cause was different, but the principle remained. If 
she was not to be fed until she learned that Latin—very 
well, she would leave her bones bleaching in the school- 
room of St. Ursula’s. . 

An insistent tapping sounded on the window. She 
glanced across an angle to find Osaki, the Japanese butler, 
leaning far out from his pantry window, and extending 
toward hera dinner-plate containing a large slab of turkey. 

‘‘Leave plate in waste-basket, Missy,’’ he whispered. 

Patty for an instant struggled with dignity and martyr- 
dom, but hunger and a love of intrigue triumphed. She 
tiptoed over and rece ved the offering. There was no 
knife nor fork, but primitive methods suffice in a case of 
real starvation. She finished the turkey and buried the 
plate beneath a pile of algebra papers. It was Osaki’s 
daily business to empty the waste-basket. 

A few moments later a scurrying footfall sounded at 
the door, and a little Junior A darted to Patty’s side. 
She cast a conspiratorial glance over her shoulder as she 
drew from a bulging blouse two buttered rolls. 

“Take 'em quick!” she panted. ‘I must hurry back 
or they'll suspect. I asked to be excused to get a handker- 
chief. Keep up your courage. We won't let you starve.” 

She thrust the rolls into Patty’s lap and vanished. 

Patty found it comforting to know that the school was 
with her. The attractions of martyrdom are enhanced 
by the knowledge of an audience. Also the rolls were a 
grateful addition to the turkey. Her five-hour appetite 
was still insistent. She finished one of them and was 
about to begin on the second when furtive footfalls 
sounded behind her, and one of the maids slipped a paper 
plate over her shoulder. 

‘‘Here’s some fresh gingerbread, Miss Patty. Cook 
says ”’ The sound of a closing door startled her, and 
she scurried off like a detected thief. 

Patty placed her second roll in the waste-basket in 
company with the turkey-plate, and was just starting on 
the gingerbread when a scrambling sounded at the end 
window. A blue hat appeared momentarily over the 
sill—its owner boosted from below—and an unidentified 
hand sent an orange rolling down the center aisle. Patty 
hastily intercepted its course and dropped it into the 
waste-basket. Luncheon would be over in a few moments, 
and a visit from Miss Lord was imminent. This influx 
of supplies was growing embarrassing. 





W223 She heard the rising flood of talk as the girls poured 
from the dining-room. She knew that sympathetic 
groups were viewing her from the open doors behind. 
Judging from the ceaseless shuffle of footsteps all St. 
Ursula’s had errands that led past the schoolroom door. 
Patty did not cast a glance behind, but with rigid shoul- 
ders stared into space. 

Presently a rattling sounded above her head. She 
raised startled eyes to a register set in the ceiling, and saw 
Irene McCullough’s face peering through the opening. 

“You can live for days on chocolate,’’ came in a stage 
whisper. ‘I’m awfully sorry there’s only half a pound; 
I ate the rest last night.” 

The register was lifted out and a box was swiftly low- 
ered by a string. Irene was chief of the scabs. 

“Thank you, Irene,”’ Patty returned in a haughty 
stage whisper. ‘‘I do not care to accept any ee 

Miss Lord’s voice became audible in the hall. 

“T thought, young ladies, that afternoon recreation 
was to be spent outdoors.” 

Patty just had time to snatch the box and drop it into 
her lap, with an open essay-book above, when Miss Lord 
advanced into the room. Patty’s face assumed an air of 
suffering stoicism as she stared ahead in the profound 
hope that Irene would have sense enough to remove eight 
feet of dangling string. Miss Lord was followed by 
Osaki, carrying a tray with two slices of dry bread and a 
glass of water. 

‘‘Have you finished your Latin, Patty?” 

‘‘No, Miss Lord.” 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘T am going to do tomorrow’s lesson in afternoon study 
hour.” 

Patty's tone was respectful, but her meaning was clear. 
She emphasized slightly the word “‘tomorrow.”’ 

“You will do the twenty lines immediately.” 

A speaking silence from Patty. 

‘Do you hear me?” 

““Yes, Miss Lord.” 

““Well?’’ The monosyllable was sharp enough to cut. 

“I stand by my principles,” said Patty. “‘lam nota 
scab.” 

““You may sit here until those twenty lines are finished.”’ 





“Very well, Miss Lord.” 

‘“‘T do not wish you to suffer: here are bread and water.” 

She motioned Osaki to set down the tray. 

Patty waved it aside. 

“Tam not a convict,” she said with dignity. ‘‘I refuse 
to eat until I am served at the dining-room table.” 

A grin replaced for a moment Osaki’s calm. Miss Lord 
set the bread on a desk, and the two withdrew. 


ZS All through recreation and afternoon study Patty sat 
at her desk, the plate of bread conspicuously untouched 
at her elbow. Then the five-o’clock bell rang, and the 
girls trooped out and dispersed on their various busi- 
nesses. The hour between afternoon study and dressing- 
bell was the one hour of the day entirely their own. 
Patty could hear them romping up the back stairs and 
racing through the corridors. Groups passed the school- 
room window with happy calls and laughter. 

It grew dusk; nobody came to furnish a light, and 
Patty sat in the semi-darkness, her head bent wearily on 
her arms. Finally she heard footsteps in the hall, and 
Miss Sallie entered and closed the door behind her. 

Miss Sallie had been talking with Miss Lord, and she 
was inclined to think that Patty needed chastisement of 
a rare sort; but it was her practice to hear both sides. 
She drew up a chair and commenced with businesslike 
directness: ‘See here, Patty, what is the meaning of all 
this nonsense ?”’ 

Patty raised reproachfuleyes. ‘‘Nonsense, Miss Sallie ?’’ 

“Yes, nonsense! Miss Lord says that you refused to 
learn the lesson that she assigned, and that you incited 
the rest of the girls to mutiny. You are one of the most 
able pupils in the class, and your failure to finish the 
lesson is nothing in the world but stubbornness. If it were 
Rosalie Patton now there might be some sense in it.”’ 

“T don’t think you understand,” said Patty gently. 

“It might be well for you to explain,” suggested Miss 
Sallie. 

‘“‘T must stand by my principles.” 

“By all means!’’ Miss Sallie affably agreed. 
what are your principles?” 

“To hold out for sixty lines of Vergil. It isn’t because 
I want to strike, Miss Sallie. It would be much easier for 
me to do the eighty lines, but that wouldn’t be fair to 
Rosalie. The working day should not be gauged by the 
capacity of the strongest. Miss Lord will flunk Rosalie 
if the rest of us don’t take care of her. Upon the solidarity 
of labor depends the welfare of the individual worker. It 
is the fight of the oppressed against the encroachments 
of—of—er—organized authority.” 

“Um—I see!—I really begin to believe that you 
listened to that lecture, Patty.” 

“Of course I listened,”’ Patty nodded, “‘and I must say 
that Iam awfully disappointed in Miss Lord. She told us 
to apply our knowledge of sociology to the problems of 
our daily lives, and when we do she backs down. But, 
anyway, we intend to maintain the strike until she is 
ready to meet our just demands. It isn’t through selfish 
motives that I am acting, Miss Sallie. I should a lot 
rather have something to eat and be with the girls. I 
am fighting for the cause of my suffering sisters.” 

The ceiling above shook at the impact, as four of her 
suffering sisters came down on top of one another, while 
the walls resounded with their shricks and laughter. 

Miss Sallie’s lips twitched, but she controlled herself 
and spoke with serious gravity: ‘Very well, Patty, lam 
glad to know that this unprecedented behavior is caused 
by charitable motives. I am sure that when Miss Lord 
fully understands the case she will feel gratified. Suppose 
I act as intermediary and lay the matter before her? We 
may be able to arrive at an—er—compromisce.”’ 


“And 


ZS The half hour that followed dinner was usually 
devoted to dancing in the big, square hall, but tonight 
the girls were inclined to stand around in groups with 
furtive glances toward the schoolroom. A conference 
was ‘going on inside. Miss Lord, the Dowager and Miss 
Sallie had passed in and shut the door. Kid McGrath, 
returning from Paradise Alley, where she had been 
stretched on her stomach with her face to the register, 
reported that Patty had fainted through lack of food, 
that the Dowager had revived her with smelling salts, 
and that she had come to, still cheering for the union, 
Kid McGrath’s statements, however, were apt to be 
touched by imagination. 

Finally the schoolroom door opened, and the Faculty 
emerged and passed into the Dowager’s private study, 
while the dancing commenced with sudden fervor. No 
one today liked to be caught whispering in a corner by 
Miss Lord. 

Patty followed alone. Her face was pale and there 
were weary circles about her eyes, but in them shone 
the light of victory. 

“Patty! Are you dead? How’dit come out? It was 
splendid! Was she furious? What did she say?”’ 

‘‘We arbitrated the question and have settled on a 
compromise,’ Patty replied with quiet dignity. ‘‘ Here- 
after the lesson will be seventy lines. The Vergil strike 
is declared off.” 

They pressed about her, eager for details, but she 
separated herself and kept on toward the dining-room 
door. There was an aloofness about her—an air of 
having experienced the heights alone. She was not quite 
ready to rub shoulders with common humanity. 

The school settled itself to evening study, and Patty 
to her dinner. They could see her across the court, 
through the lighted window, as she sat in state at the 
end of a long table. Osaki on one side tendered pre- 
setved strawberries; and Maggie, on the other, frosted 
cakes. The rewards of martyrdom, in Patty’s case, were 
solidly substantial. 





The Next “Patty” Story 


Patty is now left behind at the school during the Christmas 
holidays with two girls who she thinks are the “‘ two stupidest 
in the whole school.’’ But her love of merriment does not 
fail her, and, quite unexpectedly, a young man appears, 
sending her a present and calling on her. Then the fun 
begins, and it continues when another man comes to see 
one of the other girls and Patty devises a method how he 
can be ‘‘impressed.’’ 

So, in the next JOURNAL, out on April 25, we shall have 
Patty in two stories, perhaps the breeziest and brightest of 
the series. 



































WHEN I WAS A GIRL 


BY SARAH BERNHARDT 


NOTE—Perhaps no woman’s achievement of 
recent date has so impressed the American public 
as the marvelous acting of Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
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sleeves in my frenzy of delight. She took me in 
her arms and tried to calm me, and, questioning 
the concierge, she stammered out to her friend: 





at the age of sixty-eight, upon her present American 
visit. As a contrast to the wonderful actress as 
she is now at her more than mature age it has seemed 
to the Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL that 
it might be of interest to our readers to see her, 
through her own words, as she was as a girl, and 
when she first appeared on the stage, upon which 
she was destined to play such a wonderful part. 
There will be two articles. In the next one 
Madame Bernhardt will tell the story, ‘‘I Decline 
Matrimony and Make My Début.’’ All these im- 
pressions are from Madame Bernhardt’s own pen, 
as taken from her ‘‘ Memories of My Life,’’ placed 
at THE JOURNAL’S disposal by the courtesy of the 
publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton and Company. 


Y MOTHER was fond of traveling: she 

would go from Spain to England, from 

London to Paris, from Paris to Berlin, 
and from there to Christiania; then she would 
come back, embrace me, and set out again for 
The Netherlands, her native country. She used 
to send my nurse clothing for herself and cakes 
for me. To one of my aunts she would write: 
“Look after little Sarah; I shall return in 
a month’s time.’”’ A month later she would 
write to another of her sisters: ‘‘Go and see the 
child at her nurse’s; I shall be back in a couple 
of weeks.” 

My mother’s age was nineteen; I was three 
years old, and my two aunts were seventeen 
and twenty years of age; another aunt was 
fifteen, and the eldest was twenty-eight and 
was the mother of six children. My grand- 
mother was blind, my grandfather dead, and my 
father had been in China for the last two years. 

My youthful aunts were always promising to 
come to see me, but rarely kept their word. 
Fortunately my nurse was, it appears, a good, 
kind woman, and as her own child had died 
she had only me to love. But she loved after 
the manner of poor people—when she had time. 

One day, as her husband was ill, she went 
into the field to help gather in potatoes. The 
over-damp soil was rotting them and there was 
no time to be lost. She left me in charge of her 
husband, who was lying on his Breton bed 
suffering from a bad attack of lumbago. The 








“T can’t understand what it all means! This 
is little Sarah — my sister Youle’s child!” 

The noise I made had attracted attention, 
and people opened their windows. My aunt 
decided to take refuge in the concierge’s lodge 
in order to come to an explanation. My 
poor nurse told her about all that had taken 
place—her husband’s death and her second 
marriage. I clung to my aunt, who was de- 
liciously perfumed, and I would not let her go. 
She promised to come the following day to 
fetch me, but I did not want to stay any longer 
in that dark place. I asked to start at once. 


SES Myaunt stroked my hair gently and spoke 
to her friend in a language I did not understand. 
She tried in vain to explain something to me— 
I do not know what it was—but I insisted that I 
wanted to goaway withherat once. Ina gentle, 
tender, caressing voice, but without any real 
affection, she said all kinds of pretty things, 
stroked me with her gloved hands, patted my 
frock, which was turned up, and made any 
amount of charming, frivolous little gestures, 
but all without any real feeling. She then 
went away. 

In a fit of despair I rushed out to my aunt, 
who was just getting intoa carriage. After that 
I knew nothing more: everything seemed dark; 
there was a noise in the distance. I could hear 
voices far, far away. I had managed to escape 
from my poor nurse and had fallen down on 
the pavement in front of my aunt. I had 
broken my arm in two places and injured my 
left knee-cap. I only came to myself a few 
hours later, to find that I was in a beautiful, 
wide bed which smelled very nice. It stood in 
the middle of a large room with two lovely 
windows which made me very joyful, for I could 
see the ceiling of the street through them. 

My mother, who had been sent for immedi- 
ately, came to take care of me, and I saw the 
rest of my family, my aunts and my cousins. 
My poor little brain could not understand why 
all these people should suddenly be so fond of 
me, when I had passed so many days and nights 
only cared for by one single person. As I was 
weakly and my bones small and friable I was 








good woman had placed me in my high chair 

and had been careful to put in the wooden peg 

which supported the narrow tray for my toys. She threw 
a fagot in the grate and said to me in Breton language 
(until the age of four I only understood Breton): ‘Be a 
good girl, Milk Blossom.” That was my only name at 
the time. When she had gone I tried to withdraw the 
wooden peg which she had taken so much trouble to put in 
place. Finally I succeeded in pushing aside the little 
rampart. I wanted to reach the ground, but—poor little 
me—lI fell into the fire, which was burning joyfully. 


X24 The screams of my foster-father, whocould not move, 
brought in some neighbors. I was thrown, all smoking, into 
a large pail of fresh milk. My aunts were informed of what 
had happened; they communicated the news to my mother, 
and for the next four days that quiet part of the country was 
plowed by stage-coaches that arrived in rapid succession. 
My aunts came from all parts of the world, and my mother 
hastened from Brussels with one of her friends, who was a 
young doctor just beginning to acquire celebrity, and a 
house surgeon whom the latter had brought with him. I 
have been told since that nothing was so painful to witness, 
and yet so charming, as my mother’ s despair. The doctor 
approved of the “‘ mask of butter,’’ which was changed every 
two hours. There was butter everywhere, he used to say: 
on the bedsteads, on the cupboards, on the chairs, on the 
tables, hanging up on nails in bladders. All the neighbors 
used to bring butter to make masks for me. 

Mother, admirably beautiful, looked like a Madonna, 
with her golden hair, and her eyes fringed with such long 
lashes that they made a shadow on her cheeks when she 
lowered her eyes. She distributed money on all sides. She 
would have given her golden 
hair, her slender white 
fingers, her tiny feet, her life 
itself, in order to save her 
child. And she was as sincere 
in her despair and her love 
as in her unconscious forget- 
fulness. Forty-two days 
later Mother took the nurse, 
the foster-father and me back 
in triumph to Paris and in- 
stalled us in a little house. 
I had not even a scar, it ap- 
pears. My skin was rather 
too bright a pink, but that 
was all. My mother, happy 
and trustful once more, began 
to travel again, leaving me in 
care of my aunts. 


ZH Two years were spent 
in this place. My aunts never 
came there. My mother used 
to send money, bonbons and 
toys. The foster-father died 
and my nurse married. Not 
knowing where to find my 
mother and not being able to 
write, my nurse, without tell- 
ing any of my friends, took me 
with her to her new abode. 
The change delighted me. 
I was five years old at the 
time, and I remember the day 
as if it were yesterday. My 
nurse’s abode was just over 
the doorway of the house, and 
the window was framed in 
the heavy and monumental 
door. From outside I thought 





Sarah Bernhardt and “My Beautiful Mother” 


it was beautiful, and I began to clap my hands on reaching 
the house. It was in November, toward five o’clock in 
the evening, when everything looks gray. 

The next morning there was terrible grief in store for me. 
There was no window in the little room in which I slept, and 
I began to cry and escaped from the arms of my nurse, who 
was dressing me, so that I could go into the adjoining room. 
I ran to the round window, which was an immense “bull’s- 
eye’’ above the doorway. I pressed my stubborn brow 
against the glass and began to scream with rage on seeing no 
trees, no boxwood, no leaves falling: nothing, nothing but 
stone—cold, gray, ugly stone—and panes of glass opposite me. 

‘“‘T want to go away,” I screamed. ‘‘I don’t want to stay 
here! It is all black, black! It is ugly! I want to see the 
ceiling of the street !”’ and I burst into tears. 

My poor nurse took me up in her arms, and, folding me 
in a rug, took me down into the courtyard. 

‘“‘Lift up your head, Milk Blossom, and look! See, there 
is the ceiling of the street!” 

It comforted me somewhat to see that there was some 
sky in this ugly place, but my little soul was very sad. I 
could not eat, and I grew pale and became anemic. One 
day I was playing in the courtyard with a little girl when I 
saw my nurse’s husband walking across the courtyard with 
two ladies, one of whom was most fashionably attired. I 
could only see their backs, but the voice of the fashionably 
attired lady caused my heart to stop beating. My poor little 
body trembled with nervous excitement. 

‘‘Aunt Rosine! Aunt Rosine!” I exclaimed, clinging to 
the skirts of the pretty visitor. I buried my face in her 
furs, stamping, sobbing, laughing and tearing her wide lace 








two years recovering from this terrible fall, 
and during that time was nearly always carried 
about. 

One day my mother took me on her knees and said to me: 
sii ou are a big girl now and you must learn to read and 
write.”’ I was then seven years old, and could neither read, 
write, nor count, as I had been five years with the old nurse 
and two years ill. ‘‘ You must go to school,’’ continued my 
mother, playing with my curly hair, “like a big girl.’ 


WES I spent two years at boarding-school. 
reading, writing and reckoning. I also learned a hundred 
new games. I learned to sing rondeaus and to embroider 
handkerchiefs for my mother. I was relatively happy there, 
as we always went out somewhere on Thursdays and 
Sundays,and this gave me the sensation of liberty. Besides, 
there were little festivities which used to send me into 
raptures. Mademoiselle Stella Colas, who had just made 
her début at the Théatre Francais, came sometimes on 
Thursdays and recited poetry to us. I could never sleep a 
wink the night before, and in the morning I used to comb 
my hair carefully and get ready, my heart beating fast with 
excitement, in order to listen to something I did not under- 
stand at all, but which, nevertheless, left me spellbound. 
Stella was slight and fair, with blue eyes that were rather 
hard but expressive. She had a deep voice, and when this 
pale, fragile girl began to recite ‘‘Athalie’s Dream”’ it thrilled 
me through and through. How many times, seated on my 
child’s bed, did I practice saying in a low voice: ‘‘ Tremble, 
fille digne de moi.”’ 1 used to twist my head in my shoulders, 
swell out my cheeks, and commence: 
‘*Tremble—trem-ble—trem-em-em-ble - 
But it always ended badly, and I would begin again very 
quietly in a stifled voice, and then unconsciously speak 
louder; and my companions, 
roused by the noise, were 


I was taught 


” 











The Grandchamps Convent, at Versailles, France, Where Sarah Bernhardt 
Learned Some of Life’s Most Valuable Lessons 


amused at my attempts and 
roared with laughter. I 
would then rush about giving 
them kicks and blows. 

These two years of my life 
passed peacefully without any 
other events than my terrible 
fits of temper, which upset 
the whole school and always 
left me in the sick-room for 
two or three days. These 
outbursts of temper were like 
attacks of madness. 

One day Aunt Rosine 
arrived suddenly to take me 
away altogether. My father 
had written, giving orders 
as to where I was to be 
placed, and these orders were 
imperative. My mother was 
traveling, so she had sent 
word to my aunt, who had 
hurried off at once, between 
two dances, to carry out the 
instructions she had received. 

The idea that I was to be 
ordered about without any 
regard to my own wishes or 
inclinations put me into an 
indescribable rage. I rolled 
about on the ground, utter- 
ing the most heartrending 
cries. I yelled out all kinds 
of reproaches. The struggle 
lasted two hours, and while 
I was being dressed I escaped 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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Y SISTER Betty 
and I went home 
from our visit to 


Virginia with a party 
of friends and relatives 
who were going West. 
There were three elderly 
ladies and one young 
lady besides ourselves, and there were two young gentlemen 
whom we met for the first time at the little railway station. 

A terrible case of love at first sight took place here. 
Young Mr. Gordon, who meant to be a lawyer, but was 
going to Kentucky to teach school to get money enough to 
finish his course in the law school was the new luminary 
that dawned so suddenly on my horizon. The understand- 
ing between us was instant, and I heard Betty say to Lily, 
our other young girl companion, with a groan: 

“Oh, mercy! Martha has another case!” 

I was cruelly put to bed early that night in the sleeper, 
where I lay awake thinking of my new adorer’s dark eyes. 
It seemed the morning would never dawn in which I was to 
see them again. When my toilet was made I waited in 
agonized impatience for his return to our coach, wondering 
if he would look at me that way again; delicious uncertainty ! 

During this period I had time to notice a young fellow 
across the aisle, who might have been good-looking if he 
hadn’t had red hair. Every time I glanced up I found him 
looking at me, although he modestly withdrew his eyes 
when I looked at him. This was nothing. I was used to 
having young men look at me; in fact I took it in high 
dudgeon if they didn’t; but I really got nervous over this 
young man after we got aboard the steamboat. 


he es 


ZH} When I walked over the familiar gang-plank of the 
‘Pittsburg’? my soul was not my own. | had given it into 
another’s keeping. I was meek, tractable, wholly feminine 
and pulpy. Gordon asked me in a hissing tone what that 
red-headed fellow meant by dogging our footsteps and 
sitting down near us whenever we chose a sheltered nook on 
the deck. I replied that I hadn’t any idea, but that I could 
soon freeze him out by means of a stony stare. 

There was dancing that night on the ‘‘ Pittsburg,’”’ but I 
danced only with Gordon, although we were introduced toa 
party of young medical students bound for Cincinnati, one 
of whom knew Mr. Washburn, the other gentleman of our 
party. Mr. Washburn also informed us that the red-headed 
fellow was a graduate of the University of Virginia and that 
he was from Texas, which seemed a damaging thing to be, 
and that he, Washburn, had met him but did not like him 
and would pitch him overboard if he didn’t stop haunting 
our party. It really was rather hard on the Texan when 
everybody else was having such a good time. 

Gordon and I refused absolutely to go to bed. We fanned 
out the chaperons and wore the girls to a frazzle, and they 
finally resorted to sitting up with us by turns. 

Meanwhile the Texan paced the deck, passing us every 
now and then with a look like that of a black avenger of the 
Spanish Main. It was Lily who finally prevailed upon me 
to commit the sin of going to bed on a night of such moon- 
light on the river. I declared that every person on the boat 
was a besotted idiot to think of sleep, but was finally led 
away by Lily, who afterward tapped gently on the chaperons’ 
stateroom doors and called softly to them: ‘‘ Martha’s gone 
to bed now, Cousin Sally — Cousin Mary Lou.”’ 

To be torn apart at midnight was not in itself so bad, if it 
had not been that we were parting actually at Cincinnati at 
noon the next day. It was a frightful ordeal and took place 
at the steps of an omnibus, with the driver shouting to us 
to come on if we expected to make the train on the O. & M. 

The first thing I noticed when I stanched my tears was 
that the Texan had also boarded this omnibus. He behaved 
very well; but just before we reached our station he leaned 
across to my sister and said: ‘‘Pardon me; will you tell me 
where you young ladies live?” 

Sister replied with the name of our village and State. 

“Thank you,” he said, and deeply as my tortured soul 
was struggling with its despair over Gordon, I rather 
admired the way he raised his hat. If only his hair hadn't 
been red! His eyes were all right, brown and tawny, and he 
wasn’t freckled as one might have expected from a Texan; 
but now only Gordon had power to charm. 


NEZS The truth is I never have seen Gordon since; but it has 
rather run in my mind that he was a bit undersized and that 
perhaps his mustache may have been a trifle young. I know 
he wrote a fine letter, and still if I hadn’t burned them 
when— well, never mind when! It wasa great conflagration, I 
will say that much, and I’ve been sorry ever since that I did it. 
But Gordon's letters were a little high-flown. I remember 
his writing, ‘* Yet Brutus killed Cesar, and Cesar loved him!” 

I showed this to Betty and she said: “‘ Et tu, Brute?”’ and 
then added, “If two would tell the tale! It seems to me 
you've ‘et’ a dozen!” 

This was after the Texan’s letter came and after I had 
become interested in the boys at home. The Texan’s letter 
caused quite a sensation. It really was a very gentlemanly 
letter, in which the writer asked me to show the letter 
to my father or my brother, informing them of his great 
interest in me and his very earnest desire to make my 
acquaintance. He mentioned several references, begging that 
my father or my brother would make inquiries regarding 


his family and his character, and that, if all were satis- 
factory, he might have permission to write to me. 

Poor me, with never a father nor brother to hand this 
nice, manly letter to! But I did hand it to my cousin, 
a young lawyer, and he soon gave me the young man’s 
credentials. Mother gave me permission then to write to 
him, and an interesting correspondence ensued. 

It was the next spring that he wrote that he was coming to 
seeme. This waslikea bombshell inthe camp, and consterna- 
tion reigned in our bare little cottage. The Texan’s father 
was a rich man; we thought the young man himself would 
be astonished if he knew how poor we were and how little 
there was to recommend our family to him. 

But Mother was vastly pleased. ‘‘Let him come, my 
dear,” she said; ‘‘if he isa gentleman he will see that we are 
people of refinement, though poor, and if he loves you, if he 
really wishes to marry you 3 

Here a shiver ran over me; that word ‘‘marry” again! I 
hated it! Why was somebody always breaking up a good 
time by lugging it in? ‘Mother, for pity’s sake, can’t you 
see that I don’t want to be married? Besides, I tell you he 
has red hair—great, big, hulking thing—I hate him and I 
won't have him!”’ 

This was a great disappointment to Mother. 
went a little paler. ‘‘I believe it would be a good match, my 
child. Of course you are too young to marry, but you have 
so many love affairs’’—her lips quivered a little. ‘You 
know we are very badly off; there’s so little money!” 

I snatched her to my heart at that. ‘“‘Well, Mother, 
I’1l—I’ll go to work; _I’llearn money; don’t you worry !” 

“Still, you might ‘et him come, you know 

“No, Twon’t—I won’t—I won't! I'll tell him to stay in 
Texas, where he belongs. Besides, I’m engaged, Mother, or 
I think I am, or going to be, or something!” 

Very gravely indeed did I write to the Texan, telling 
him it would be needless to come, and explaining to him 
with some naiveté that we were poor people and could not 
entertain visitors. 

My mother cried a little over this letter and Betty scolded 
me soundly. 

““You’re a fool,’’ she declared, ‘‘nothing short of a fool. 
You’ll throw away all your chances and marry a knock- 
kneed widower with ten children. Mercy, why couldn’t 
that wild-eyed Texan have taken a fancy to me?” 

‘“‘He’s not wild-eyed, at least,” I retorted; ‘“‘his eyes are 
the best thing about him. But his hair! Do you ‘suppose 
I’m going to have him coming up here and all the crowd 
calling him the crimson rambler? Not I!” 


Vill 


T WAS the next spring that Aunt Mary Liz died and we 

girls were sobered down a little. We loved Aunt Mary Liz 
dearly, and she and I had partially buried the hatchet over 
our disagreements during that first visit to Virginia. Aunt 
Mary Liz declared her days were shortened by the shocks I 
gave her on that trip. If I thought so I certainly would feel 
dreadfully; but I have carefully assorted my indiscretions 
and found there is not one of them I can spare. 

We were all surprised that Mother did not take this 
affliction harder. The two women were warmly attached 
for sisters-in-law, there was much congeniality between them; 
and we girls put our heads together after the funeral and 
decided that there was something queer about Mother. She 
scarcely took time to mourn for Aunt Mary Liz, but plunged 
into the housecleaning with strange fervor. Despite our 
poverty she had the cottage painted, and repapered some of 
the rooms. She fluted the ruffled curtains and pillow-shams, 
re-covered the big chintz-covered chair, and varnished the 
lounge and made new pillows for it. The parlor footstool 
was freshly adorned with a patchwork, and with silk fringe 
which was on the white cape that belonged to her trousseau 
and which with much care she colored magenta. 

She also went over all of our wardrobes, ‘‘doing up” lace 
collars and fichus; and she purchased me a new leghorn hat 
with a wreath of forget-me-nots, which I knew quite well the 
darling little soul could not afford. I wore it happily, how- 
ever, in spite of a twinge of pain; for youth is utterly heart- 
less in its selfishness. I meant to teach school the next 
winter and get Mother all sorts of things! 

We came to the conclusion, finally, that Mother was 
working so industriously to drown her grief over Aunt’s 
loss, and that she was fixing up our house so quaintly and 
prettily to console us girls for being temporarily deprived of 
the joys of village society. In those days periods of mourn- 
ing were scrupulously observed. Some families kept the 
piano closed six months at least, but Mother never went so 
far; our old Chickering was cheerfully opened and we were 
allowed to play on it after Aunt’s death, although ‘dance 
music’”’ was forbidden for a long time. 

My leghorn hat was a great consolation to me in these 
days and I had it on one evening when Sister and I were 
strolling with our arms around each other along the village 
street. It was a winding little street with a gravel walk 
ascending a shaded slope, bordered by forest trees and big, 
green hemlocks, drooping their boughs fairly on the heads 
of the passers-by. Some of the houses stood flush with the 
sidewalk, while others were back in big, grassy yards, nestled 
amid the trees. Our own house stood in a flower garden 
brilliant now with tulips, hyacinths and daffodils. 





Her face 





\e4S3 As Sister and I reached the summit of the rise, walking 
slow, talking low, in the absorbed manner of girls, who never 
seem at a loss for something to talk about, we suddenly 
perceived a man coming. Asecond glance revealed the inter- 
esting fact that he was a young man smartly dressed. At 
the third glance a great trembling seized my limbs, and my 
heart suddenly rose up in my throat and choked me. 

It was the Texan. 

Betty never got tired of telling me how pale I grew, and 
how my eyes started from my head, and how the Texan, who 
went white as marble as Betty declared, seized both my 
hands and exclaimed: 

“Oh, my darling, have I frightened you?” 

The first thing I thought of was the fringed stool in the 
parlor and why Mother had fixed it and the rest of the 
house; and my face got quite red at the idea that this young 
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‘man, whose family was wealthy, would see that footstool 


and all the rest of our shabby gentility. 

We were walking along home by this time, Betty chat- 
ting vivaciously, and the Texan looking at me, and I saying 
nothing, which was a phenomenon in itself. By-and-by it 
dawned upon me that perhaps he might like my hat and 
keep his eye on it till I could kick the footstool under the 
lounge. 

I think I never had appreciated Mother until she met us 
at the door. She had put ona little, shiny, black silk frock 
(for she of course knew that he was coming) and a real lace 
collar pinned with her goldstone brooch, and she wore a 
little, white Swiss apron, and had her knitting in her hands. 
It was the way the Texan treated her that won me, and 
then his manner on entering our poor, pretty, half-squalid 
home! Perhaps, however, it may have been neither of 
these so much as just the fact that the man meant to 
have me. 

I am convinced I should have been very miserable with 
any other man. There are women who dominate as long as 
people will let them, and no woman who dominates her 
husband can be truly happy. The man must be the bigger 
of the two or there will always be heartburnings. The 
husband must be the wife’s intellectual superior. Hitherto I 
had met only one man who was mine; his name was Palmer 
Kennedy. But Palmer Kennedy was married now, and he 
had married Sally Belle, the mountain girl. It was a queer 
arrangement, for after the wedding Sally Belle had been 
sent away to school for education and voice culture, and 
Palmer Kennedy had gone to one of the Southern States, 
where he was the protégé of one of the prominent law firms 
of the South. He and Sally Belle were to be reunited when 
her education was complete. 


4S Our wedding took place in June and we went to Europe 
for the summer, returning to Mr. Garrett’s home in Texas 
in the autumn. Mother and the girls moved to Texas and 
settled near us, and my sisters both married natives of the 
Lone Star State. 

Mr. Garrett was elected to Congress the same year that 
Palmer Kennedy’s adopted State made him a United States 
Senator. I wrote to my Cousin Felix then: ‘‘ Behold me, 
Felix dear, the wife of a plain Congressman, while Kennedy, 
as I predicted, is a ‘sure ’nuff’ United States Senator.”’ She 
replied: “‘ My dear, think of Kennedy’s unscrupulous ways 
and remember that it was the riff-raff that elected him; he 
was not the choice of the best people.’’ And I replied very 
briefly and much to Felicia’s disgust: ‘‘But he got there 
just the same.” 

The first winter I spent in Washington with Mr. Garrett 
we were invited to a reception at the magnificent home of 
one of the wealthiest of our public men. We were very 
‘small potatoes,’ for despite my spirited girlhood I had not 
much of the thing which women call ‘‘social gift.”” Indeed 
I never have been able to understand just what this ‘‘social 
gift’’ is 

This reception was a sort of musicale, which is a thing 
invented to keep uncongenial people from boring each other 
quite to death. Everything was oppressively grand and the 
music was fine; but I was getting a little tired when the 
handsomest woman I ever saw advanced to the front of 
the drawing-room and somebody handed her a guitar. 
She played a few chords and began to sing. It was an 
old-fashioned serenade: 

“°Tis midnight’s hour; from flower to flower 
The wayward zephyr floats along, 
Or lingers in the shaded bower 
To hear the night bird’s song! 


‘Oh, sleep no more, lest round thy heart 
Some tender dream might idly play, 
And midnight song with magic art 
Might chase that dream away!”’ 


As she sang I saw a cabin against the mountainside, a 
strip of grassy yard, a porch with honeysuckle vines, and 
heard the bees humming in the late afternoon sunshine. I 
saw the old, shedded-down porch at old Billy Sprouse’s and 
the saddle nags hitched at the gate. It was Sally Belle, with 
a voice to charm an assembly surfeited with the finest music 
in the world! It was Sally Belle, with a native beauty and 
charm enough to command the admiration of one of the 
most effete social circles in the world! 

I heard somebody whisper, ‘‘It is Mrs. Palmer Kennedy; 
isn’t she wonderful ?’”’ 

When she had finished her song and received her applause 
she walked straight back to me and stood looking at me. 

“Ts it you or your ghost ?”’ she asked. 

I assured her that her own personality was too marked to 
be forgotten and we exchanged most cordial greetings. 


ZS Mrs. Palmer Kennedy was the fashion that winter; her 
singing, her prestige as the wife of one of the ablest men in 
the Union, her beauty and her Southern accent were all 
stock-in-trade for popularity. She was nice to me in Wash- 
ington, but she could never resist walking over us all when 
she came to church at old Bethel, down in the Shenandoah 
Valley, where she and her husband came sometimes to visit 
his parents, her own being dead. 

I sat with David’s wife, one Sunday when she sailed in, 
and we tucked our heads meekly enough when she sang the 
old hymns we were wont to quaver at out of the same book. 
She spoke to us all, but there was condescension in her greet- 
ing; and as for her husband, he eyed the little congregation 
with amused tolerance and was cordial to all, although, of 
course, he could not have forgotten that he was once 
spurned by the sunburned farmer gentlemen who marshaled 
their growing families into the old pews. 

Men with National affairs on their shoulders forget a great 
deal; perhaps they learn to do it. I believe that Senator 
Kennedy has forgotten that he asked me to marry him at 
Barter Brook that day. We are extremely good friends. 
Perhaps he is grateful to me for saving Sally Belle to him, 
for he is very proud of her, and as fond of her and her 
children, I verily believe, as Mr. Garrett is of me and mine. 


THE END 

















A Little Tale of What She Planned and Planted, and What She Got 





Also What She Didn’t Get 
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The Third Stage 


- IME’S softening touch will blur even the 
‘ outlines of garden tragedies. 
As the weeks went by the Woman Who 
Wanted a Garden began to feel enthusiasm and 
confidence swelling once more within her breast. 
The wetness and gloom of her dreary planting-day grew less 
dismal in retrospect. The sore throat and lameness which 
had followed her gardening début were quite forgotten. In 
her thought the border at the foot of the pear orchard 
seemed less and less remote. She even felt optimistic about 
peonies and iris planted in defiance of all garden-book rules. 
Of course she had made mistakes. She admitted that 
blithely. Everybody made mistakes about everything at 
first; but even if her perennials should not be all her fancy 
painted them she could transplant them another autumn, 
and one could get along nicely through one summer with 
annuals—if one had plenty of them. She wasn’t even sure 





“*You’d Better Just Squinch Them,’ Advised the Boy” 


that she did not prefer annuals to perennials anyway, though 
one did have to fuss with them each spring. They made 
most fascinating reading in the florists’ catalogs. The 
thing to do was to have early-blooming perennials, to fill in 
the gap before one’s annuals began to bloom, and then trust 
the rest of the season to the annuals. They would give 
one a perfect riot of bloom until frost-time and they were 
so delightfully cheap. One could buy a whole package of 
seeds for five or ten cents, and for fifteen cents one could 
start the aforementioned riot going in an entire garden bed. 

Any one could have a large garden of annuals. 

And because it was so easy to raise annuals—and so 
cheap, the Woman Who Wanted a Garden decided to enlarge 
the plans for her formal garden. Beds for annuals did not 
have to be dug out to two-foot depth and did not clamor 
greedily for tons of priceless stable manure. 


WES She would have a large formal garden in the level space 
beyond the broad-spreading apple tree at the west of the 
house. No more pear orchard planting. The terraced 
dream-garden had been shelved indefinitely. What one 
really wanted in a garden was intimacy. It was an English 
writer of garden books who had started her off, hot foot, on 
the ‘‘intimacy”’ trail. 

This new garden of hers should be where she could run 
out into it whenever she had a leisure moment. One would 
be able to see it from the living-room and from the dining- 
room too. Even the cook washing dishes at the kitchen 
sink could look out through a west window to the stretch ol 
gay, flaunting color, and feel an uplift. 

There would be a hammock under the big apple tree—and 
comfortable chairs; and, on drowsy summer afternoons 
as one sat or swung lazily there in the shade, 
looking out across the sun-soaked yellows, 
and blues, and reds, and whites, and purples 
of the garden, the southwest wind would come 
stealing across the heliotrope and mignonette 
and lilies, and toss little gusts of fragrance to 
the idler in summerland. 

The Woman was quite sure that this was 
the garden she wanted. She swung in that 
dream-hammock until she was dizzy with 
the motion, and looked out over that sunlit 
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garden until her eyes ached with the beauty of it; and she 
went about the town flat, sniffing garden scents, as though 
the vacant lot next door were Araby-the-Blest. ; 

Between dreams she read garden books and catalogs and 
worked at her garden plans. There are stultified souls 
content with gardens full of bloom—folk who can make 
plants grow but to whom the subtleties of garden art are a 
sealed book;_ but the Woman was not of these. She intended 
to plant for *‘color harmonies” and ‘mass’? and “form.” 
Her flowers were going to make her garden beautiful from 
May to November. 

Now there are ways of accomplishing all this. The rules 
are set down in clear black and white in many a book. All 
that the aspiring gardener has to do is to follow them; but 
there are discouraging folk who have failed in gardening, and 
who insist that the insane asylums are filled with amateur 
gardeners who tried to plant garden beds so that every week 
of the summer there would be flowers blooming in them, 
and no two flowers whose colors could conflict would ever 
be in bloom at the same time; so that the tall plants should 
all be in the right relation to the low plants; so that the 
shade-loving plants should have their shade, and the plants 
needing full sun should have their sun. 


226 The Woman wrestled with all these problems and 
escaped with her reason, and with a finished garden plan 
that was a work of art. She has strong nerves and a superb 
constitution, and, too, she allowed herself occasional after- 
noons and evenings off during the winter. 

When the spring catalogs appeared she settled down to 
the important work of choosing her seeds. The suburban 
flower-lover, who stops in at the seed store for ten minutes 
on his way to the ferry, buys his spring flower seeds, and 
makes a run for his train-boat, would not understand the 
‘arnest and prayerful spirit in which she approached this 
task. 

It was all very well to have a space upon one’s paper 
flower bed labeled “zinnias,” but when one looked over 
the catalog lists of zinnias one’s spirit quailed. Of course if 
one were willing to buy a packet of “giant superb mixture,” 
and let it go at that, one’s problem was solved; but the 
Woman was no poor-spirited “superb mixture’’ sort of a 
gardener. She was all for named varieties and guaranteed 
colors. What was to become of that color scheme over 
which she had spent time and gray matter without stint if 
magentas were to be allowed to creep in among her crimsons 
and blues, and if scarlets were to invade her carefully massed 
purples? 

And so she picked and chose fastidiousl y—deliberately. 
As it was with zinnias so it was with other flowers—only 
more so. Those dear women who planted and tended the 
old-fashioned gardens of long ago were spared a great deal of 
trouble. Touch-me-nots were touch-me-nots to them—not 
“*camellia-flowered balsams” of haughty individuality and 
aristocratic names. Their dahlias did not take on bewilder- 
ing ramifications of family connection and blossom out as 
“‘cactus” or ‘‘comet’’ or ‘‘feather.”” When they wanted 
mignonette they did not wonder whether ‘‘ giant silver’ or 
“‘siant bronze’’ or mere ‘‘extra large improved strain”’ 
would smell the sweetest. And yet where one finds one of 
those gardens of the olden time still blossoming bravely in 
spite of the passing of years—and gardeners, it is a sweet 
place even though its sweets are neither “‘giant’’ nor 
**superb.” 


8462 The Woman read the fervid praises of each variety 
of every flower and wavered helplessly from one catalog 
number to another. Of course she bought more seeds than 
she could possibly use. One always does—the first year. 
It seems So simple a matter to sow quantities of seeds and 
have masses of flowers. Later in gardening experience one 
learns that there is an intermediate stage—a stage of waiting 
and longing, and discouragement, and battling—and that 
the masses of flowers do not invariably follow the quantities 
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It Also Killed the Nasturtiums” 


of seeds; but the garden novice does her first spring sowing 
in blissful ignorance and buoyant optimism. And so when 
the spring came up from the south and the earth began to 
hum her greening song the Woman began to finger her seed 
packets, and long for the day when she could take the first 
step toward garden triumphs. Only a firm and scornful 
husband and a deep-rooted respect for ‘‘planting lists’”’ 
restrained her from putting in her seeds during the early 
days of an alluring, honey-tongued, forward March. 

“Maybe the whole spring is going to be very early,’’ she 
urged. 

“Maybe the calendar is going to stand on its head and 
kick its heels in the air,” said the Farm Fiend rudely. 

And the next day it snowed! 

But on an April day of cool sunshine and chasing shadow 
the Woman went up to the farm, drove the fat robins off her 
newly made garden beds and began sowing her seeds. She 





“For Weeks She Carried Waler — Pailful After Pailful” 


sowed all of them too thick and most of them too deep, 
and her garden plan was so intricate that it was difficult to . 
mark the limits of each little plot of seeds, and dreadfully 
tiresome to distribute them right. And her back? Well, 
gardening was hard on one’s back; but the worms were the 
worst trial. The hard, shiny brown ones weren't so bad, 
but oh, the nasty, long, thin, wriggly pink ones! And oh, 
the short, fat, white, squashy ones! She really couldn’t kill 
those fat white grubs—though the man who had made the 
garden beds gave the things a very bad reputation. 


WEE When all the seeds that could be sowed before May 
were in the ground the Woman rested on her oars. ‘“Oars”’ 
is the appropriate word —for oars were needed. The floods 
came and the rains fell until ark-building seemed indicated. 
Day after day the skies wept dismally. No warm, gentle 
April showers these; but cold, drizzling rains, cold, pouring 
rains, cold, beating rains. A more drabbled, mildewed, 
shivering Spring than this never waded disconsolately over 
Northern hills and vales, looking for a favorable spot in 
which to strew her flowers according to the rules laid down 
by poets. The only things she could have strewn without 
laying herself open to the charge of child murder by drown- 
ing were water lilies, and Summer had all the water lilies 
in her care. 

And yet there were brave and hardy little flower-souls 
that struggled up into the inhospitable spring world in spite 
of the weather. A small boy from a neighboring farm 
brought the Woman a bunch of arbutus—pale and wan, to 
be sure, but full of sweet, woodsy scents and vague promises. 
And one morning when the rain had let up for a few minutes 
the Woman, wandering out through the wet grass toward 
what had once been a rhubarb bed, rounded a 
corner suddenly and came upon a line of narcissus 
and single hyacinths all abloom along the south 
side of a stone wall—unsuspected, forgotten sur- 
vivors from an old bulb garden set out by a great- 
aunt who had loved flowers. 

They were tremendously encouraging, those gay 
blossoms swaying, in the raw, rain-soaked wind. 

May was quite as bad as April. Not until the 
last of the month was there any decent weather for 
gardening. Then a week of sunshine dried the 
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soggy garden soil so that it could be worked, and warmed 
it until it promised first aid to aspiring seed; and the 
Woman put in what was left of her seeds with an optimism 
undamaged by the spring rains. Who could be other 
than optimistic when after weeks of bad weather perfect 
spring days were abroad in the land, when the fine moist 
earth was warm to the hand, and the little breezes that 
rumpled one’s hair as one worked were soft as kisses; 
and overhead white fleecy clouds were adrift on a sky of 
radiant blue, and in every tree and shrub the birds were 
singing their hearts out for joy in the sun? 
uring that sunshiny week she sowed nasturtium 
seeds in hastily made beds along the sunny sides of the 
hen-house and the cider-mill. Even if everything else 
failed she would have plenty of nasturtiums to fill her 
vases. They would grow and bloom in spite of every- 
thing, and all gardeners told her that they had no 
enemies—no malicious bugs nor worms would lay them low. 
The sun encouraged all the April-planted seed that 
had not died a watery death, and it put dynamic 
energy into the weeds that had been lying low and wait- 
ing their chance. Tiny green things began to come up, 
thick as spatter, all over the garden beds, and the 
Woman rejoiced over the showing her seeds were making. 
When the wee plants took on some individuality the 
assorted varieties in each plot which she had devoted to 
one particular plant convinced her against her will that 
a large percentage of the luxuriant crop was weed. But 
which was flower and which was weed? There was the 
thing no poet, nor author of garden books, nor writer of 
magazine articles could tell her; and she groaned over 
her inexperience. 


223 Then, for the first time, there dawned in her mind a 
glimmering comprehension of the fact that even at five 
cents a packet flower seeds are not necessarily cheap, and 
that strong field-grown clumps of perennials at from 
fifteen to fifty cents apiece may not be such a bad invest- 
ment afterall. For down at the foot of the pear orchard 
things were happening in spite of the rain and the weeds. 
Sweet williams and clove pinks were dead. They had 
been too heavily mulched—smothered in a fashion which 
such air-loving plants could not endure. And after being 
smothered they were drowned, and then, because they 
were small and on the border’s edge, great battling weeds 
had crowded in and trodden upon them. Small wonder 
that they were very dead—poor things! 

But the other perennials were justifying their claim 
to hardiness, and though the weeds grew up around them 
faster than they could be pulled out, at least there was no 
difficulty in telling which was plant and which was weed. 

And the brave things blossomed. Yes, they really 
did. Great gold and purple spikes of German iris and 
clusters of fragile columbines bowed their heads under 
the lashing of rains and winds and died—but not before 
they had testified to the faith that was inthem. Even 
in the soggy clay around the well-curb the iris found heart 
for blithe blooming, and the pluck and beauty of them 
gave the Woman such an uplift that her soul shook off 
the rainand her garden hopes bloomed bravely as the iris. 

Ah, the flowers of one’s first-year garden! They may 
be few, and hardly up to catalog description, but they 
give the gardener delicious thrills which no masses of 
bloom in later years can duplicate. They hold out the 
hand of flower fellowship for the first time, and whisper 
unsuspected secrets of the earth-heart and the sun-strength 
and the wooing winds. 

Perhaps they talk the same language in other years. 
The poets insist that they do; but your true poct usually 
writes his lyrics in the garden of a hard-working friend 
and knows nothing of the toiling and moiling which have 
gone to the making of the beauty he sings. The friend 
may find something better than rhymed fancies among 
his lilies and roses, but there’s no denying that expert 
knowledge of pests and fungicides and fertilizers, and 
scientific flower-breeding, do dull the edge of the awed 
rapture with which one greets one’s first-born flowers, 
mystery-laden messengers from the land of Fay. 


The Fourth Stage 


FTER the week of sunshine in May came more weeks 
of rain. June was as hysterical as April and more 
exasperating. One can excuse a spring child for folly, but 
one expects better things of a grown-up summer month. 
Whenever the rain stopped to take breath the Woman 
put on her overshoes and went out to weed, but she 
seldom did any weeding. Instead she stood and looked 
helplessly at the crowding, jostling little greenlings and 
wondered where to begin. If only she had sowed her 
seeds in rows ina seed-bed—but there hadn’t been any 
seed-bed and some annuals will not stand transplanting: 
and she had sowed some seeds in rows, but they hadn’t 
come up in rows, so the row business wasn’t all it might 
be, in the way of an amateur gardener’s assistant, after 
all. She would have to wait a while before doing much 
weeding. Perhaps the seedlings would look more like 
real plants a little later. 

They didn’t. Some of the weeds had a most poetic 
air; some of the plants were hopelessly unprepossessing. 
How could the novice tell which was which? 

She couldn’t; and when, finally, she decided that the 
weeding must be done she, and the small boy whom she 
hired to help her, tenderly cherished wild carrot under the 
impression that its feathery leaves indicated either larkspur 
or poppies, and were profoundly respectful to a mullein 
crop which had sprung up where platycodon—mistakenly 
understood to be an annual—had been sown, and threw 
away quantities of marigold and mignonette because the 
sturdy little things defied the weather and sprang up so 
thickly that it didn’t seem possible they could be any- 
thing other than weeds. 

It was a ghastly exhibition of misapplied energy— 
that weeding—but it wouldn't have been bad fun if one 
could only have approached it in an irresponsible mood, 
and the small boy was extraordinarily companionable. 
He had a snub nose sprinkled with most engaging 
freckles—the soft, vague, splashy kind—and his twinkly 
eyes were startlingly blue in his brown face. 

The boy wasn’t keen about weeding save when, in the 
process, there were worms to be killed. The fatter and 
squashier the worm the better so far as the boy's pleasure 
was concerned. ‘He couldn't at all understand the 
Woman's prejudice against grubs. And he was enor- 
mously interested in the swarms of ants which suddenly 


appeared on the peonies. The Woman had been greatly 
encouraged about those peonies. In spite of the unfavor- 
able soil in which they had been planted they had flourished 
mightily, and had put forth a host of little green buds 
which swelled, day by day, even though the sun did not 
shine and the rain beat down on them. And then, one 
morning, the ants arrived—hundreds of them. 

They swarmed up the stems and over the leaves, but 
most of all they haunted the buds.. Every round ball 
was black with the busy little pests, and the green began 
to turn brown—the plumpness to shrivel away. The 
Woman rushed to her garden books. Not a word about 
ants! All sorts of bugs by all sorts of names, but “nary” 
anant. For atime she wondered whether aphids might 
not be ants. Both began with ‘‘a,” and she hadn’t the 
faintest idea what an aphid looked like. Then and there 
she decided that her book should have pictures—colored 
pictures—of all the garden worms and bugs, so that even 
the ignorant might greet the creatures by name and 
promptly give to each its appropriate poison. 


22H Now, did ants belong to the class of insects that 
soaked in poison through their skins or to the class that 
ate their poisons? Should she spray them with kerosene 
emulsion or sprinkle them with hellebore? Would they 
prefer arsenate of lead or Paris green, or merely a bath 
in whale-oil soap? 

She had prepared to cater to all tastes, but how could 
onedivinethetastes? Evidently byexperiment. Remem- 
bering that ants could bite she assumed that they ate, 
so she began the menu with hellebore. It proved a 
success, by way of hors d’euvres: the ants apparently 
worked up an appetite on it and sent their friends invita- 
tions to attend the feast. Then the Woman sprayed the 
plants with arsenate of lead. The soup was as much 
appreciated as the hors d’euvres. 

“You'd better just squinch them,” advised the boy. 
He ‘“‘squinched them”’ between his thumb and forefinger 
whenever he had time, apparently finding inexpressible 
joy in the performance. The masculine zest for killing 
things develops early. But squinching, though more 
effective than poison, could not make any lasting impres- 
sion on the myriads. Kerosene and whale oil were of no 
avail. The ants soaked in poison as cheerfully as they 
ate it. The Woman abandoned her peonies to their fate 
and felt that her confidence in garden books had meta 
blow; but the cook, having a mind attuned to feeding 
issues, evolved the idea that if she should put sugar at a 
short distance from the peonies the ants might desert the 
poison they loved for the sugar they loved more. The 
experiment worked like a charm and the sugar was served 
daily for a few weeks; but it had come too late to save 
the peonies. Only one bud struggled to wan and ragged 
maturity. The rest shriveled to brown crispness and 
dropped away. Long afterward the Little Old Lady told 
the Woman that the ants had had nothing to do with 
the peony buds—that the trouble was a fungus blight, 
and that Bordeaux mixture would have done the trick. 

It was while the battle with the ants was in full swing 
that the trouble began in the hardy border along the 
west wall of the house. First the hollyhock leaves began 
to turn brown. All of the books gave first-aid rules for 
this emergency. As with one voice they all cried ‘spray 
with Bordeaux.’’ The Woman was relieved to find the 
advice so unanimous—the case so easily diagnosed. She 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, but the hollyhocks kept 
on turning brown. 

Then the hardy phlox showed signs of brown at the tips 
of the leaves and took ona wilted and dejected air. More 
Bordeaux mixture. Same result—or lack of result. 


’ 


26 The heart of the Woman was heavy. Down at 
the foot of the pear orchard, where no one could see them, 
hollyhocks and phlox were rollicking gayly on toward 
flowering time; and here, where she had counted upon 
having at least one side of her house properly ‘‘bedded 
in flowers,’’ disaster stared her inthe face. The iris and 
columbines of the bed had bloomed, the sweet williams 
and pinks were dead, the hollyhocks and phlox were 
dying, the Madonna lilies had not come up at all. 

It went from bad to worse—that bed beside the house. 
Insecticides, fungicides, coal ashes, wood ashes, bonemeal, 
clover bait—everything was tried, quite regardless of its 
probable efficiency, and everything failed. Nota flower 
did the bed bring forth. It was the Little Old Lady again 
who, standing beside the empty bed one September day, 
said mildly: “I think some of the foundation stones of 
the house probably run out under part of the bed. These 
old houses were often built that way.” 

And digging just a trifle lower than she had dug when 
planting the Woman found great, flat projecting blocks 
of stone against which tender roots had pushed and 
struggled in vain. As for the lilies 

“Too much manure in the bed, my dear—no sand 
around the bulbs. The soil ate the poor things up,”’ said 
the Little Old Lady with sadness in her eyes. There 
was something distinctly tragic about a Madonna lily 
eaten alive by stable manure. 

The roses behaved badly from the start, but the Woman 
had rather expected that. All of her gardening friends 
had given her to understand that roses were given over 
to utter depravity, and she had bought only a few for 
the bare, sunshiny corner made by the jog in the wood- 
house. When she saw them drooping and the leaves 
showing spots and holes she turned to the rose chapter 
of an English garden book and read the list of pests to 
which roses were subject: “Rose bug, rése beetle, plant 
lice, hoppers, mites, thrips, red spiders, slugs, worms, 
mildew, rust She stopped reading and closed the 
book. The roses might go their headlong way to ruin. 
Who was she that she should be called upon to struggle, 
single-handed, with a ‘‘thrip’’? 

She didn’t know what a thrip was but it sounded like 
a first cousin to a snark, and she didn’t want to cultivate 
roses anyway. There were two huge, old crimson ram- 
blers climbing over the picket-fence, which had appar- 
ently lived downall youthful indiscretions and were bent 
onluxuriant blooming. They would furnish roses enough 
for such a makeshift, miserable summer as this. 








The rains ended with June, and sunshiny days came 
with a rush. Having come they stayed. Day after day 
the sun rose in a cloudless sky and set in a sky as cloud- 
less. At first the performance was admirable, but in time 
it became monotonous; seven weeks of drought, with 


killing heat for full measure. Fora time theearth steamed 
after its months of rain, then it began to bake. Great 
cracks yawned in the flower beds, the soil crumbled like © 
powder, and the plants that had survived the rains 
shriveled before the drought, and new varieties of garden 
pest, sun-bred, swarmed over the garden growth. 

The Woman longed for a windmill and a hose. For 
weeks she carried water—pailful after pailful of it—and 
tried to give all of the struggling plants a ‘‘thorough 
soaking at least two or three times a week,” according 
to garden-book rules; but the pails were heavy and the 
garden was big and the hired man could not help her. 
He was busy trying to save the vegetable garden. One 
must have vegetables when one lives six miles from a 
market, and from a village market at that. 

She thought long thoughts about ambition and desirable 
garden sizes, as she toiled back and forth from well 
to garden, and the sum total of the thoughts was 
tersely—if vulgarly —expressed by the farmer from down 
the hill who brought his oxen to a standstill in the road 
one July evening and leaned in friendly fashion across the 
stone wall. 

“*Guess ye kind of bit off more’n ye cud chew, seeing 
as you ain’t got a windmill?” he remarked—not in 
dogmatic criticism but with interrogation in his voice. 

The Woman admitted the truth of the proposition with- 
out a protest: experience was teaching her humility. 


ZS Little by little she abandoned the least promising 
plants to their fate, and, resigning herself to the sur- 
vival of the fittest, concentrated her watering and care 
ona few sturdy warriors who looked as though they 
might fight their way through the summer. 

The sweet peas, which had promised splendid things 
before the drought set in, gradually sickened and died 
in spite of all that she could do; but the mignonette, the 
zinnias, the balsam, the marigolds, the ten-weeks-stocks 
and some of the poppies all stood up nobly against sun 
and drought. The nasturtiums, too, though late in 
showing above ground, had made up for tardiness by 
growing like Jonah’s gourd when once they were up, and 
burst into gorgeous bloom. 

Fora week those nasturtiums were a joy without alloy. 
The more of them one picked the more there were to 
pick. The stems were long, the blossoms were enormous, 
the colors were beautiful beyond telling. But one morn- 
ing when the Woman went out to pick the usual big 
bunch of nasturtiums for the breakfast-table, behold! 
stems and leaves were covered with tiny black things, 
innumerable, horrid, threatening. 

A wail of woe brought the Farm Fiend to the scene 
of action. He was not S0 sympathetic as he should have 
been. Like the boy he found bugs interesting rather than 
distressing. ‘‘There are green ones too,”” he announced 
joyously, after a close examination. 

‘Then the nasty things must be aphids. Aphids are 
green and black,” said the Woman, finding some slight 
comfort in having finally traced the aphid to his lair. 

“‘I say, here are some little red things like baby 
spiders,’’ chortled the Farm Fiend, still bent on research, 
“and, my suffering Aunt Jemima! Look at these pudgy 
green worms eating the under side of the leaves!”’ 

The Woman sat down on the stone walk and groaned 
aloud. These were the flowers that ‘‘had no enemies!”’ 

‘What shall we spray them with?’’ asked the Farm 
Fiend eagerly. This was the first day of his vacation 
and he was ready for any kind of fray. 

‘Look in the books,’”’ said the Woman. 
was no treat to her. 

The Farm Fiend disappeared and presently came back 
chanting ‘‘Kerosene emulsion” to the tune of Old 
Hundred. 

“*T haven't any left.”’ 

**We’ll make some.”’ 

‘You don’t know how.” 

“‘I do. There’s arule in the book. It’s for making 
twenty-five gallons, but I can reduce it.” 

He made the kerosene emulsion and they sprayed 
the nasturtiums thoroughly. The treatment was a dis- 
tinguished success. It killed the bugs. It also killed 
the nasturtiums, and after that it seemed hardly worth 
while to bother about the worms whose death by kerosene 
had not been guaranteed. 


Bug killing 


WZ Meanwhile through all the drought the outcast 
border in the pear orchard, weed-choked, neglected, had 
been a thing of beauty. The drainage of the slope gave 
it moisture; the shadow of hill and house spared it the 
fierce heat of the afternoonsun. Perhaps the very rank- 
ness of the weeds crowding in upon it kept the earth 
shaded and moist. 

When the Woman quite lost courage about the formal 
garden that refused to be intimate, and the house- 
border that pined and died, and the roses, insect- 
haunted, she would wander down to the jungle gardens 
and take counsel of the yellow and red gaillardias, the 
hollyhocks, the phlox and the coreopsis. They were all 
gay and garrulous and encouraging even though they 
were blossoming in outer darkness, and they comforted 
the downhearted gardener; but it was in early July 
that the real garden revelation came to her. 

She had almost forgotten, since iris time, that she had 
planted anything down inthe jungle; but one day stand- 
ing inan upper east window she caught a gleam of glow- 
ing blue and radiant white among the tall grasses and 
weeds. Curious, she went down between the gnarled 
old pear trees, and in the shade of the last one she 
stopped short, catching her breath sharply in sheer joy. 

Against a background of gray, lichened wall tall plumes 
of delphinium were blooming, blue, blue, blue—Heavenly 
blue! And swaying withthem in the summer wind were 
stately stalks of white lilies whose perfume drenched 
the sultry air with sweetness. 

The garden books were true prophets. The ‘‘dream 
of beauty and of fragrance”’ was realized. And in that 
one minute the Woman found compensation for rains 
and backaches and headaches, and all the war with 
creeping, crawling, flying, hopping things. 

Let the rest of the world roam through Europe and 
play bridge on the verandas of seashore hotels. She 
would spend her summers in a garden, helping God to 
work miracles. 





NOTE — The fifth “‘stage’’ and the one that solved it all for “* The 
Woman Who Wanted a Garden”? will be told about in the next Journal, the 
issue for May 1. 























“Now Stretch Up Your Right Hand and Pick That Little Cluster” 


CHAPTER XXxXI 


ITTLE the Careys suspected how their fortunes were 
mending those last days of June! Had they known 
they might almost have been disappointed, for the 

spur of need was already pricking them, and their valiant 
young spirits longed to be in the thick of the fray. Plans 
had been formed for the last week, many of them in secret, 
and the very next day after the close of the Academy vari- 
ous business projects would burst upon a waiting world. 
One Sunday night Mother Carey had read to the little 
group a poem in which there was a verse that struck on their 
ears with a fine spirit: 


“And all the bars at which we fret, 
That seem to prison and control, 
Are but the doors of daring, set 
Ajar before the soul.” 


They recited it over and over to themselves afterward, and 
two or three of them wrote it down and pinned it to the wall, 
or tucked it in the frame of the looking-glass. 


Olive Lord knocked at her father’s study door the morn- 
ing of the twenty-first of June. 

Walking in quietly she said: ‘Father, yesterday was my 
seventeenth birthday. Mother left me a letter to read on 
that day, telling me that I should have fifty dollars a month 
of my own when I was seventeen: Cyril to have the same 
when he is the same age.”’ 

“If you had waited courteously and patiently for a few 
days you would have heard this from me,” her father 
answered. 

“T couldn’t be sure,” Olive replied. ‘‘You never did 
notice a birthday; why should you begin now?” 

“‘T have more important matters to take up my mind 
than the consideration of trivial dates,”’ her father answered. 








“You know that very well, and you know, too, 
that notwithstanding my absorbing labors I have 
endeavored for the last few months to give more 
of my time to you and Cyril.” 

“‘T realize that or I should not speak to you at 
all,”’ said Olive. ‘It is because you have shown a 
little interest in us that I consult you. I want to 
go at once to Boston to study painting. I will deny 
myself everything else if necessary, but I will go and 
I willstudy. It is the only life I care for, the only life 
I am likely to have, and I am determined to lead it.”’ 

“You must see that you are too young to start 
out for yourself anywhere; it is simply impossible.” 

“T shall not be alone. Mrs. Carey will find me 
a good home in Charlestown with friends of hers. 
You trust her judgment, if no one else’s.”’ 

“Tf she is charitable enough to conduct your 
foolish enterprises as well as those of her own chil- 
dren I have nothing to say. I have talked with her 
frequently and she knows that as soon as I have 
finished my last volume I shall be able to take a 
more active hand in your affairs and Cyril’s.”’ 

“Then may I go?” 

“When I hear from the person in Charlestown, yes. 
There is an expedition starting for South America in a 
few months, and I have been asked to accompany the 
party. If you are determined to leave home I shall be free 
to accept the invitation. Perhaps Mrs. Carey would allow 
Cyril to stay with her during my absence.” 

“T dare say, and I advise you to go to South America by 
all means; you will be no farther away from your family 
than you have always been.’’ With this parting shot Olive 
Lord closed the study door behind her. 

‘That girl has the most unpleasant disposition and the 
sharpest tongue I ever met in the course of my life,’’ said 
Henry Lord to himself as he turned to his task. 

Mother Carey’s magic was working very slowly in his 
blood. It had roused him a little from the bottomless pit 
of his selfishness, but much mischief had been done on all 
sides and it would be a work of time before matters could 
be materially mended. Olive’s nature was already warped 
and embittered, and it would require a deal of sunshine to 
make a plant bloom that had been so dwarfed by neglect 
and indifference. 


Nancy’s ‘“‘door of daring’’ opened into an editorial 
office. An hour here, an hour there, when the Yellow 
House was asleep, had brought about a story that was on 
its way toa distant city. It was written ‘on one side of 
the paper only’’; it inclosed a fully stamped envelope for 
a reply or a return of the manuscript, and all day long 
Nancy, trembling between hope and despair, went about 
hugging her first secret to her heart. 

Gilbert had opened his own particular door, and if it 
entailed no more daring than that of Nancy’s effort it 
required twice the self-sacrifice. He was to be, from June 
twenty-seventh till August twenty-seventh, Bill Harmon’s 
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post-office clerk and delivery boy, and the first that the 
family would know about it would be his arrival at the back 
door, in a linen jacket, with an order-book in his hand. 

The ‘door of daring’’ just ready to be opened by Kath- 
leen and Julia was of a truly dramatic and unexpected 
character. Printed in plain letters twenty-five circulars 
reposed in the folds of Julia’s nightdresses in her lower 
bureau drawer. The last thing to be done at night and the 
first in the morning was the stealthy, whispered reading of 
one of these documents, lest even after the hundredth time 
something wrong should suddenly appear to the eye or ear. 
They were addressed, they were stamped, and they would 
be posted to twenty-five families in the neighborhood on the 
closing day of the Academy. 
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Meantime the Honorable Lemuel Hamilton had come 
to America, and was opening “doors of daring’’ at such a 
rate of speed that he hardly realized the extent of his own 
courage and what it involved. He accepted an official posi- 
tion of considerable honor and distinction in Washington, 
rented a house there, and cabled his wife and younger 
daughter to come over in September. He wrote his elder 
daughter that she might go with some friends to Honolulu 
if she would return for Christmas. ‘It’s eleven years since 
we had a Christmas tree,’’ he added,‘‘and the first thing 
you know we shall have lost the habit !”’ 


To his son Jack in Texas he expressed himself as so 
encouraged by the last business statement, which showed a 
decided turn for the better, that he was willing to add a 
thousand dollars to the capital and irrigate some more of 
the unimproved land on the ranch. 


“*The Tempest’ was a Sight to Stir the Blood ..... The First Four Were Nancy and Tom, Ralph Thurston and Kathleen” 
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“Tf Jack has really got hold out there he can eome home 
every two or three years,” he thought. ‘‘ Well, perhaps 
I shall succeed in getting part of them together part of 
the time if I work hard enough—all but Tom, whom I care 
most about! Now that everything is in train I'll take a 
little vacation myself and go down to Beulah to make the 
acquaintance of those Careys. If I had ever ‘contem- 
plated returning to America I suppose I shouldn’t have 
allowed them to settle down in the old house; still 
Eleanor would never have been content to pass her sum- 
mers there, so perhaps it is just as well.” 


CHAPTER XXxXil 


T WAS the Fourth of July; a hot, still day when one 

could fairly see the green peas swelling in their pods 
and the string beans climbing their poles like acrobats! 
Young Beulah had rung the church bell at midnight, 
cast its torpedoes to earth in the early morning, flung its 
crackers under the horses’ feet, and felt somewhat relieved 
of its superfluous patriotism by breakfasttime. Then 
there was a parade of Antiques and Horribles, accom- 
panied by the Beulah Band, which, though not as antique, 
was fully as horrible as anything in the procession. 

From that time on the day had been somnolent, enliv- 
ened in the Carey household only by the solemn rite of 
paying the annual rent of the Yellow House. The nosegay 
had been carefully made up and laid lovingly by Nancy 
under Mother Hamilton’s portrait in the presence not 
only of the entire family, but also of Osh Popham, who 
had called to present early radishes and peppergrass. 

“I'd like to go upstairs with you when you get your 
bouquet tied up,” he said, ‘‘ because it’s an awful hot day 
an’ the queer kind o’ things you do’t this house allers 
makes my backbone cold. I never suspicioned that Lem 
Hamilton hed the same kind o’ fantasmic notions that 
your folks have, but I guess it’s like tenant like landlord 
in this case. Anyhow I want to see the rent paid if you 
don’t mind. I wish’t you’d asked that mean old sculpin 
of a Hen Lord over; he owns my house an’ it might put 
a few idees into his head.” 


22S In the afternoon Nancy took her writing-pad and 
sat on the ‘‘cirk’ler’’ steps where it was cool. The five 
o’clock train from Boston whistled at the station a mile 
away as she gathered her white skirts daintily up and 
settled herself in the shadiest corner. She was uncon- 
scious of the passing time and scarcely looked up until 
the rattling of wheels caught her ear. It was the depot 
wagon stopping at the Yellow House gate, and a strange 
gentleman was alighting. He had an unmistakable air 
of the town. His clothes were not as Beulah clothes, and 
his hat was not as Beulah hats, for it was a fine Panama 
witha broad, sweeping brim. Nancy rose from the steps, 
surprise first dawning in her eyes, then wonder, then 
suspicion, then conviction: then two dimples appeared in 
her cheeks. . 

The stranger lifted the foreign-looking hat witha smile 
and said: ‘‘ My little friend and correspondent, Nancy 
Carey, I think?” 

““My American Consul, I do believe!”’ cried Nancy joy- 
ously, as she ran down the path with both hands out- 
stretched. ‘‘Where did you come from? Whydidn’t you 
tell us beforehand? We never even heard that you were 
in America. Oh! I know why you chose the Fourth of 
July. It’s payday, and you thought we shouldn’t be 
ready with the rent; but it’s all attended to, beautifully, 
this morning.” 

‘‘May I send my bag to the Mansion House and stay 
a while with you?” asked Mr. Hamilton. ‘Are the rest 
of you at home? How are Gilbert and Kathleen and Julia 
and Peter? How, especially, is Mother Carey ?’”’ 

‘“‘What a memory you have!” exclaimed Nancy. 
‘““Take Mr. Hamilton’s bag, please, Mr. Bennett, and 
tell them at the hotel that he won’t be there until after 
supper.” ; 

It was a pleasant hour that ensued, for Nancy had 
broken the ice and there was plenty of conversation. 
Then, too, the whole house had to be shown, room by 
room, even to Cousin Ann’s stove in the cellar and the 
pump in the kitchen sink. 

“‘T never saw anything like it,’’ cried Hamilton. 
is like magic! I ought to pay you a thousand dollars on 
the spot. I ought to try and buy the place of you for 
five thousand. Why don’t you go into the business of 
re-creating houses and selling them to poor benighted 
creatures like me, who never realize their possibilities ?”’ 

“Tf we show you the painted chamber will you promise 
not to be too unhappy?” asked Nancy. ‘ You can’t help 
crying with rage and grief that it is our painted chamber, 
not yours; but try to bear up until you get to the hotel, 
because Mother is so soft-hearted she will be giving it 
back to you.” 

“You must have spent lavishly when you restored 
this room,”’ said the Consul; ‘‘it isa real work of art.” 

‘*Not a penny,”’ said Mrs. Carey. ‘It is the work of a 
great friend of Nancy's, a seventeen-year-old girl, who, 
we expect, will make Beulah famous some day. Now will 
you go into your mother’s room and find your way down- 
stairs by yourself? Julia, will you show Mr. Hamilton 
the barn a little later, while Nancy and I get supper? 
Kitty must go to the Pophams’s for Peter; he is spending 
the afternoon with them.” 


sé it 


WES Nancy had enough presence of mind to intercept 
Kitty and hiss into herear: ‘‘ Borrow a loaf of bread from 
Mrs. Popham; we are short; and see if you can find any 
way to get strawberries from Bill Harmon’s; it was to have 
been a bread-and-milk supper on the piazza to-night! 
‘Verb. sap.!’ Fly!” 

Gilbert turned up a little before six o’clock and was 
introduced proudly by his mother as a son who had just 
**gone into business.” 

“T’m Bill Harmon’s summer clerk and delivery boy,” 
he explained. ‘It's great fun and I get two dollars and 
a half a week.” 

Nancy and her mother worked like Trojans in the 
kitchen, for they agreed it was no time for economy even 
if they had less to eat for a week to come. 

““Mr. Hamilton is just as nice as I guessed he was when 
his first letter came,”’ said Nancy. ‘I went upstairs to 
get a card to write the bill-of-fare on, and he was standing 
by your mantelpiece with his head bent over his arms. 
He had the little bunch of field-flowers in his hand, and 
I know he had been smelling them and looking at his 
mother’s picture and remembering things.” 


What a merry supper it was, with a jug of black-eyed 
Susans in the center of the table and a written bill-of- 
fare for Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘because he was a Consul,”’ so 
Nancy said. Gilbert sat at the head of the table, and Mr. 
Hamilton thought he had never seen anything so beauti- 
ful as Mrs. Carey in her lavender muslin, sitting behind 


-the teacups, unless it was Nancy, flushed like a rose, 


changing the plates and waiting on the table between 
courses. He had never exerted himself so much at any 
diplomatic banquet, and he won the hearts of the entire 
family before supper was finished. 

“‘ By-the-way, I have a letter of introduction to you all, 
but especially to Miss Nancy here, and I have never 
thought to deliver it,” he said. ‘‘Who do you think 
sent it—all the way from China?” 

‘““*My son Tom!’”’ exclaimed Nancy irrepressibly; ‘‘ but 
no, he couldn’t, because he doesn’t know us.”’ 

“The Admiral, of course!”’ cried Gilbert. 

“You are both right,’’ Mr. Hamilton answered, draw- 
ing a letter from his coat pocket. ‘‘It isa ‘Round Robin’ 
from the Admiral and ‘my son Tom,’ who have been 
making acquaintance in Hongkong. It is addressed: 





‘**FROM THE YELLOW PERIL, IN CHINA, 
TO 
THE YELLOW House, IN BEULAH, 
GREETING!’” 











Nancy crimsoned. ‘Did the Admiral tell your son 
Tom I called him ‘the Yellow Peril’? It was wicked of 
him! I did it, you know, because you wrote me that the 
only Hamilton who cared anything for the old house or 
would want to live in it was your son Tom. After that 
I always called him ‘the Yellow Peril,’ and I suppose I 
mentioned it in a letter to the Admiral.” 

“Tam convinced that Nancy’s mind is always empty at 
bedtime,” said her mother, ‘‘ because she tells everything 
in it to somebody during the day. I hope age will bring 
discretion, but I doubt it.” 

‘“My son Tom is coming home!”’ said his father, with 
unmistakable delight in his voice. Nancy, who was pass- 
ing the cake, sat down so heavily in her chair that every- 
body laughed. ‘‘Come, come, Miss Nancy! I can’t let 
you make an ogre of my boy,” urged Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘He 
isa fine fellow, and if he comes down here to look at the 
old place you are sure to be good friends.”’ 

“Is he going back to China after his visit ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Carey, who felt a fear of the young man something akin 
to her daughter’s. 

“No, Lam glad tosay. Our family has been too widely 
separated for the last ten years. At first it seemed neces- 
sary, or at least convenient and desirable, and I did not 
think much about it. But lately it has been continually 
on my mind that we were leading a cheerless existence, 
and I am determined to arrange matters differently.” 

Mrs. Carey remembered Ossian Popham’s description 
of Mrs. Lemuel Hamilton and forbore to ask any ques- 
tions with regard to her whereabouts, since her husband 
did not mention her. ‘‘ You will all be in Washington 
then,” she said, ‘‘ your son Tom with you, of course?”’ 

‘‘Not quite so near as that,” his father replied. 
‘“Tom’s firm is opening a Boston office and he will be in 
charge of that. When do you expect the Admiral back? 
Tom talks of their coming together on the Alaska if it can 
be arranged.” 

“We haven’t heard lately,’”’ said Mrs. Carey; ‘‘but he 
should return within a month or two; should he not, 
Nancy? My daughter writes all the letters for the 
family, Mr. Hamilton, as you know by this time.”’ 

‘“‘I do to my great delight and satisfaction. Now there 
is one thing I have not seen yet, something about which 
I have a great deal of sentiment. May I smoke my cigar 
under the famous crimson rambler ?”’ 


WZ The sun set flaming behind the Beulah hills. The 
frogs sang in the pond by ‘‘the House of Lords,”’ and the 
grasshoppers chirped in the long grass of Mother Hamil- 
ton’s favorite hayfield. Then the moon, round and deep- 
hued as a great Mandarin orange, came up into the sky 
from which the sun had faded, and the little group still 
sat on the side piazza talking. 

Nothing but their age and size kept the Carey chickens 
out of Mr. Hamilton’s lap, and Peter finally went to sleep 
with his head against the Consul’s knee. He was a 
‘lappy’ man, Nancy said next morning; and indeed there 
had been no one like him in the family circle for many 
a long month. He was tender, he was gay, he was 
fatherly, he was interested in all that concerned them. 
So no wonder that he heard all about Gilbert’s plans for 
earning money and Nancy’s accepted story; no wonder 
he exclaimed at the check for ten dollars proudly ex- 
hibited in payment; and no wonder he marveled at the 
‘“‘Summer Vacation School’’ in the barn, where fourteen 
little pupils were already enrolled under the tutelage of 
the Carey Faculty. 

‘“‘T never wanted to go to anything in my life as much 
as I want to go to that school,” he asserted. ‘If I could 
write a circular as enticing as that I should bea rich man. 
I wish you’d let me have some new ones printed, girls, 
and put me down for three evening lectures; I'd do 
almost anything to get into that ‘Faculty.’”’ 

‘‘T wish you’d give the lectures for the benefit of the 
‘Faculty,’”’ said Kitty. ‘‘Nancy’s coming-out party is 
to be in the barn this summer; that’s one of the things 
we're earning money for; or at least we make believe that 
it is, because it’s so much more fun to work for a party 
than for coal or flour or meat.” 

A look from Mrs. Carey prevented the children from 
making any further allusion to economy, and Gilbert 
skillfully turned the subject by giving a dramatic 
description of the rise and fall of the ‘‘ Dirty Boy,” from 
its first appearance at his mother’s wedding breakfast to 
its last at the house-warming supper. 

After Lemuel Hamilton had gone back to the little 
country hotel he sat by the open window for another 
hour, watching the moonbeams shimmering on the river 
and bathing the tip of the white meeting-house steeple in 
a flood of light. The air was still and the fireflies were 
rising above the thick grass and carrying their fairy 
lamps into the lower branches of the feathery elms. 
“‘Haying’’ would begin next morning and he would be 
wakened by the sharpening of scythes and the click 


of mowing-machines. He would like to work in the 
Hamilton fields, he thought, knee-deep in daisies—fields 
on whose grass he had not stepped since he was a boy 
just big enough to go behind the cart and “rake after.”’ 

hat an evening it had been! His last glimpse of the 
Careys had been the group at the Yellow House gate. 
Mrs. Carey, with her brown hair shining in the moon- 
light, leaned against Gilbert; the girls stood beside her, 
their arms locked in hers, while Peter clung sleepily to 
her hand. 

“I believe they are having hard times,” he thought. 
“And I can’t think of anything I can safely do to make 
things easier. Still one cannot pity, one can only envy 
them! That is the sort of mother I would have made had 
I been Nature and given a free hand. I would have put a 
label on Mrs. Carey, saying: ‘This is what I meant a 
woman to be!’”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ANCY’S seventeenth birthday was past, and it was 
on the full of the August moon that she finally 
‘‘came out” in the Hamilton barn. It was the barn’s 
first public appearance, too, for the villagers had not been 
invited to the private Saturday night dances that took 
place during the brief reign of the Hamilton boys and 
girls. Beulah was more excited about the barn than it 
was about Nancy, and she was quite in sympathy with 
this view of things, as the entire Carey family from 
Mother to Peter were fairly bewitched with their new toy. 
Day by day it had grown more enchanting, as fresh 
ideas occurred to one or another, and especially to Osh 
Popham, who lived, breathed and had his being in the 
barn, and who had lavished his ingenuity and skill upon 
its fittings. Not a word did he vouchsafe to the general 
public of the extraordinary nature of these fittings, nor 
of the many bewildering features of the entertainment 
which was to take place within the almost sacred pre- 
cincts. All the Carey festivities had heretofore been in 
the house, save the one in honor of the hanging of the 
weather-vane, which had been an outdoor function 
attended by the whole village. Now the community was 
all agog to disport itself in pastures new, its curiosity 
being further piqued by the reception of written invita- 
tions, a convention not often indulged in by Beulah. 

The eventful day dawned clear and cool; a day with 
an air like liquid amber that properly belonged to 
September. The afternoon passed in various stages of 
plotting, planning and palpitation, and every girl in 
Beulah of dancing age was in her bedroom trying her 
hair ‘‘a new way.”’ The excitement increased a thousand- 
fold when it was rumored that an Admiral had arrived at 
the hotel and would appear at the barn in full uniform. 
After that not a girl’s hair would go right! 

Nancy never needed to study Paris plates for hints 
about hairdressing. Her hair dressed itself after a 
fashion set by all the Venuses and Cupids and little Loves 
since the world began. It curled whether she would or 
no, so the only method was to part the curls and give 
them a twist into a coil from which vagrant spirals fell 
to the white nape of her neck. Or if she felt gay and 
coquettish, as she did tonight, the curls were pinned high 
to the crown of her head, and the runaways rioted here 
and there, touching her cheek, her ear, her neck, never 
ugly wherever they ran. She had a new yellow organdy 
made ‘‘almost to touch,’ and a twist of yellow ribbon in 
her curls. Kathleen and Julia were in the white dresses 
brought them by Cousin Ann, and Mrs. Carey wore her 
new black silk, made with a sweeping little train, with 
her wedding necklace of seed pearls around her neck. 


WES The family ‘“‘received’”’ in the old carriage-house, 
and when everybody had assembled to the number of 
seventy-five or eighty the door into the barn was thrown 
open majestically by Gilbert in his character as head of 
the house of Carey. 

Words fail to describe the impression made by the barn 
as it was introduced to the company, Nancy’s début 
sinking into positive insignificance beside it. 

Dozens of brown, japanned candle-lanterns hung 
from the beamed ceiling, dispensing little twinkles of 
light here and there, while larger ones swung from har- 
ness pegs driven into the sides of the walls. The soft 
gray-brown of the old, weathered lumber everywhere 
made a lovely background for the birch-bark brackets, 
and the tall birch-bark vases that were filled with 
early goldenrod mixed with tall Queen Anne’s lace and 
goldenglow. The quaint settles surrounding the sides 
of the room were speedily filled by the admiring guests. 
Colonel Wheeler’s tiny upright piano graced the platform 
in the ‘‘tie-up’’; Miss Susie Bennett, the church organist, 
was to play it, aided now and then by Mrs. Carey or 
Julia. Osh Popham was to take turns on the violin with 
a cousin from Warren’s Mills, who was reported to be 
the master fiddler of the county. When all was ready 
Mrs. Carey stood between the master fiddler and Susie 
Bennett and there was a sudden hush in the room. 

‘‘Friends and neighbors,’ she said, ‘‘we now declare 
this ‘Hall of Happy Hours’ open for the general good of 
the village. If it had not been for the generosity of our 
landlord, Mr. Lemuel Hamilton, we could never have 
given you this pleasure, and had not our helpers been so 
many we could never have made the place so beautiful. 
Before the general dancing begins there will be a double 
quadrille of honor in which all those will take part who 
have driven a nail, papered or painted a wall, dug a 
spadeful of earth, or done any work in or about the 
Yellow House.” 

‘Three cheers for Mrs. Carey!” 
and everybody complied lustily. 

‘Three cheers for Lemuel Hamilton!” and the rafters 
of the barn rang with the response. 

Just then the Admiral changed his position to conceal 
the moisture that was beginning to gather in his eyes; 
and the sight of a personage so unspeakably magnificent 
in a naval uniform induced Osh Popham to cry spontane- 
ously, “‘ Three cheers for the Admiral! I don’t know what 
he ever done, but he looks as if he could, all right!’’ at 
which everybody cheered and roared, and the Admiral to 
his great surprise made a speech, during which the tell- 
tale tears appeared so often in his eyes and in his voice 
that Osh Popham concluded privately if the naval hero 
ever did meet an opposing battleship he would be likelier 
to drown the enemy than fire into them! 


called Bill Harmon, 
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How Long are We Going to Tolerate This? 


Some Pictures of Actual Examples of the Extent to Which the Silly Girl and the 
Masculine Fool are Carrying Their Vulgar Horseplay at Weddings 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C, M. RELYEA 

















NEWLY wedded couple in New Hampshire upon their return from a six 

months’ wedding trip found a painted stork holding this inscription on the 
front steps of their own home. It was thought to be a splendid joke. But the 
bride went into hysterics and a few days afterward lost her unborn child, and narrowly 
escaped losing her own life. 


























HROWN at a departing couple in New York in an automobile a shoe struck the 

glass, broke it, and a piece of the glass entered the eye of the bridegroom. 
The wedding journey was postponed, the bridegroom was taken to the hospital where 
it was found that he would permanently lose the sight of the injuredeye. He has 
to go through the rest of his life with one eye, thanks to the joke of his friends. 











OME jokers tied a tin wash-boiler to the back of a bridal carriage in Missouri. 

The noise frightened the horses and they ran away, throwing out the bride 

and bridegroom. The bridegroom was thrown on his head against the curb, and 
although months have now passed he has not yet regained his reason. 














OR trunks, carriages, etc., at weddimgs a favorite decoration is just a repre- 
sentation of the stork as is here illustrated, this one having been tacked on a 
bridal carriage in Ohio. Perhaps vulgarity reaches its limit with such representa- 
tions, and yet they form a large part of the idea of fun of the vulgarians at weddings. 




















HEN the officiating minister at a home wedding in Michigan had reached 

that portion of the marriage service where he asks ‘‘ Who giveth this woman 
away?’’ three silly young girl-friends of the bride lifted into view a large sign, which 
they had smuggled into the room and hidden behind them, on which had been 
painted the words: ‘‘We could, but we won’t.’’ The bride, who was, of course, 
already under undue excitement, fainted dead away. It was not until four hours 
had elapsed that the ceremony could be performed, and then the wedding trip had 
to be postponed. Such a clever joke! 
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N WISCONSIN a newly wedded couple were forcibly grabbed by their friends, 

their hands and feet tied, and were then placed in a crate locked with a padlock, 
marked ‘‘ Live Stock,’’ and put in the baggage compartment of atrolley car. It 
was over an hour before the bride and bridegroom could induce the motorman and 
the conductor, who were in the scheme, to release them by breaking the crate. 
By this time the bride was in such a nervous condition that the couple had to return 
home, and she was ill with nervous prostration for weeks at her mother’s home. 
Her physician writes: ‘‘I doubt if she will ever fully recover from the shock.”’ 














ERE is the condition in which a newly married Missouri couple, just about to 

Start on their honeymoon trip, found their trunk which had preceded them to 
the railroad station. The hangers-on at the station made it anything but pleasant 
for t e bride, who was a sensitive, refined girl. 





UST some harmless (?) handfuls of rice thrown after a wedding carriage in 

Delaware. But some of the harmless rice struck the horses, which bolted. The 
bride was thrown out and was instantly killed, her head striking against a lamp- 
post. So harmless is rice-throwing! 


* 
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The Married College Woman and Divorce 


By Albertine Flershem Valentine 


Y OBJECT in this article is to show 

that the higher education of women has 

resulted in fewer divorces among the 
married college women than among married 
women in general. 

The latest divorce statistics of the United 
States Government show us that during the 
twenty years of 1887-1906 the number of 
divorces granted in comparison with the 
number of marriages contracted was about 
one in every twelve marriages; and Professor 
Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell University, an 
acknowledgedauthority on statistics concerning 
marriage and divorce, is quoted as believing 
that since the date of those statistics the proba- 
bility is that one out of every ten marriages 
will end in divorce. 

Now to what extent do college-educated 
women figure in these alarming statistics? 

My figures are not guesswork: I have col- 
lectedthem fromthe women’ scolleges ofhighest 
rank and from one large co-educational univer- 
sity; unfortunately, no separate record is kept 
of the men and women in the co-educational 
institutions, and there is so little class organiza- 
tion that I have been unable to get information 
concerning their woman graduates with this 
one exception. 

I have accurate data concerning all the gradu- 
ates of the following colleges between the classes 
of 1870-1901 inclusive: Vassar, Smith, Welles- 
ley, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Wells, Rockford and 
Northwestern University. I obtained these 
figures from the secretaries or the president of 
three of the colleges and from the secretaries 
of the respective classes of the other five. 

Besides the figures quoted in the table from 
the colleges named I have received figures 
from ten scattered classes of the University 
of Michigan and reliable opinion from the 
University of Wisconsin corroborating a low 
divorce rate among the woman graduates of 
these colleges. : 

Before 1870 the number of colleges open to 
women and the number graduated from those 
colleges were too small to be of value, and as to 
the women graduated during the last ten years 
there has not been sufficient. time to afford 
statistics on the subject. 


HE results which I obtained from my 
investigation are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Number of women graduated 1870-1901, in- 


clusive ri a a ee ee 
Number of women graduated 1870-1901, who 

have married Ska Ase ay <5) ea oe 
Number of women graduated 1870-1901, 

UE gs ay ee, Op a 31 
Number of women graduated 1870-1901, 

separated a a eer eee. 13 
Number of women graduated 1870-1901, 

who have had at least one child . . . 2464 
Number of women graduated 1870-1901, 

who have had two or more children . . 1665 


Of course these 3594 marriages have not 
all been terminated—as all marriages ulti- 
mately are—by death or divorce, and there 
will, no doubt, be more divorces or separa- 
tions resulting from these marriages before 
they have reached their terminations. 

To arrive at a probable percentage I have 
calculated that the average duration of each 
one of these marriages has been thirteen 
years. 

The method that I pursued was by ascer- 
taining from the accurate dates of a good 
many marriages and from the average per- 
centage married in a class at the end of five 
years after graduation, and again at ten years 
after graduation, that the average duration 
of marriage of those graduated in 1gor has 
been, up to the present time, five years, and 
for each preceding class one year more. 

Of course the later classes are much larger 
than the earlier ones, and by taking the 
number married in each class into account I 
arrive at this average of thirteen years. 

By figures obtained from the Government 
Report (1887-1906) I find that 70 out ofevery 

too divorces occur by the fourteenth year of 
married life. Consequently to the number 
of divorces and separations already reported 
for the 3594 married college women there 
must be added 18.85 more divorces which 
will probably take place before these 
marriages have been terminated. 

This gives a total of not more than 63 
divorces Or separations in 3594 marriages, 
or about I divorce to 57 marriages of college 
women, against 1 to ro, or 1 to 12, of married 
women in general. 


T HAS been difficult to obtain much infor- 

mation concerning the 44 divorces and 
separations of which I have heard. 

In computing a rate of divorce I have com- 
bined divorces and separations, for from census 
Statistics concerning divorce it has been found 
that in the large majority of cases separations 
eventually—and usually within five years—end 
in divorce. 

In the cases of separation where I could get 
any details the women separated from their 
husbands had been separated for a long period 
and were supporting themselves and their 
children. 

Of the fourteen cases of divorce where some 
information was given all but one divorce was 
obtained by the wife. In five cases the grounds 
as given by my informant were, ‘‘every good 
and sufficient reason’’; in two cases, ‘‘infidel- 
ity’’; in two, ‘‘cruelty’’; and in two, ‘‘non- 
support.” 

In seven cases children were reported, and 
in One case of non-support the wife is providing 
for herself and five children. 

There have been two remarriages among the 
divorcées, and in two orthree casesthe divorced 
women have been described as being ‘‘not the 
usual college type.”’ 


HAT college women do not marry as 

generally as those who have not gone to 
college and the fear that higher education of 
woman makes her avoid maternity are two 
arguments often used against sending girls 
to college. 

Statistics bear out the first statement, for 
from the twelfth census of the United States I 
have found that 74 out of every 100 native 
white women between the ages of twenty- 
four and sixty-four were married, widowed 
or divorced, and from the figures obtained 
regarding the 7660 college alumnz it will 
be seen that but 47 out of every 100 have 
married, 

Regarding the attitude toward maternity my 
figures are not conclusive, because in the major- 
ity of the statements I have received my informant 
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has appeared to be certain concerning the num- 
ber of marriages and divorces, buthas expressed 
the idea that it is difficult to keep track of the 
children, as they come so fast; but from the 
number recorded I find that at least 68 out of 
every 100 married graduates have had one child, 
and of these about two-thirds have had two or 
more children. 

There are no figures in the twelfth census 
with which these can be compared; the rate 
is, doubtless, somewhat lower than general 
figures would show, but it is evident that the 
maternal instinct is not confined to the un- 
educated, and I believe that it is fair to infer 
that college women married to intelligent men 
are showing wisdom and an altruistic regard 
for posterity in bringing into the world fewer 
but better-born children; and in doing this a 
positive social good is the result. 

Of course college women marry later in life 
than the average girl, and there are good and 
bad aspects to this. Professor Willcox states 
that ‘‘between the cessation of strict parental 
discipline and the beginning of married life a 
period of some length must intervene in order 
that a woman may waken to her own equality 
and independence, and, thereafter, her mar- 
riage will be based on equality and not on 
subjection.””» A four years’ college course 
amply provides this period, during which a 
girl is receiving preparation for the high posi- 
tion she is to assume if she marries. 

Very early marriages have certainly been 
proved injurious to the race; in fact, some 
authorities suggest twenty-one as the earliest 
age at which a woman should marry, and al- 
though statistics show no connection between 
early marriages and divorce it seems reason- 
able to suppose that a woman of a little more 
mature age will choose a life partner with 
greater wisdom and a higher regard for the 
lasting qualities on which such a union must 
be based. 


ET me summarize the information that I 
have obtained: Of 7660 graduates of col- 
legiate institutions which are open to women 
47 out of every 100 have married, and of 
this number (3594) 63 have been—or are 
likely to be —divorced or separated, pro- 
ducing a rate of about 1 divorce to 57 
marriages. 

From this investigation it is, therefore, 
evident that the college woman does not re- 
gard marriage as her sole vocation in life; 
yet I believe that with her womanly instincts 
developed she naturally looks to it for her 
greatesthappiness. Butshe regards it from 
a high plane, and as one writer says: ‘‘It 
is wrong wedlock that the college woman 
is avoiding ; she has a careful regard for the 
‘kind’ of marriage, determined to have 
only the ‘genuine article.’ ”’ 

This lowers the percentage of those who 
marry, but are not fewer right marriages 
of greater value to the community ‘than a 
larger number with less happy results? Is 
it not better to have but two-thirds as many 
marriages among college women as among 
women in general and have the divorce 
rate five or six times lower? 


ITH these figures in mind it does not 

seem too much to infer that higher 
education for woman has already, in one 
generation, done much toward enabling 
her to take her place in the new Order of 
the Family, and to fill it successfully. It 
is what is to be expected. 

The woman’s college is trying to develop 
a type of woman who, retaining and even 
accentuating her feminine characteristics, 
is equipped with a well-trained brain and 
a sound body; and who, with a knowledge 
of modern conditions derived from the 
study of history, economics and sociology, 
is prepared to take her position in the 
home in an intelligent, serious way as the 
intellectual equal of her husband. 

With anexperience and acourse of mental 
training similar to that of her husband (for 
the majority of college women marry col- 
lege men) she has everything to make her 
his congenial comrade. She inspires his 
respect and admiration as well as his love, 
and proves herself an efficient helpmate in 
the exigencies of the economic and social 
complexities of modern life. Her marriage, 
which is based on reason and love, will 
continue to show stability. 




























































































The waist above is made of white linen of a 
rather heavy quality. It has three tucks on 
each shoulder and opens in front. Around the 
neck, down the front and on the cuffs are bands 
of the linen finely tucked, the tucks running 
horizontally on the waist and vertically on the 
sleeves. The yoke and tight-fitting undersleeves 
are of all-over embroidery. This waist is also 
pretty made of écru linen. Down the front of the 
yoke there is a narrow frill of edging which con- 
ceals the opening. No patterns can be supplied. 





Above is a waist of white linen opening in the front. 
It is made to wear with a shield and standing collar 
or with the new sailor collar. Four plaits on each 
shoulder give the desired fullness in front, and extend 
to the waist in the back. The straight one-piece 
sleeves have stiff cuffs made for link buttons. Under 
the scalloped front a plaited frill may be worn; and 
the scallops may be either embroidered or faced. 
The waist may also be made of figured material. No 
patterns can be supplied. 

















If the Bride Wants a Pretty 


Lingerie Waist 


This white madras waist is made 
with seven box-plaits in front and 
three in the back, and buttons 
down the front under the middle 
plait. The dots on the plaits, and 
the dots and scallops on the cuffs, 
collar and jabot are embroidered 
in old-blue mercerized cotton 
floss. Both collar and jabot are 
detachable. In padding the dots 
and scallops for embroidery be 
careful to use the same colored 
cotton as the embroidery is done 
with, or when washed the under 
white will show. No patterns for 
this waist can be supplied. 





The waist above is of linen 
lawn and buttons in front. It is 
made with three box-plaits down 
the front and three side plaits on 
the shoulders. Between the box- 
plaits are two bands of finely 
tucked lawn, the tucks running 
on the bias. The back has two 
box-plaits and three side plaits on 
the shoulders, all stitched to the 
waist-line. The one-piece sleeves 
have stiff turn-over cuffs. Both 
collar and jabot are detachable. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


Designs by Caroline Perry: With Drawings by Rae Flock Scott 





6030 — Waist of white Indialawn, 
closing in the back and gathered 
below a square yoke both front 
and back. It has full-length, 
one-piece sleeves with deep cuffs, 
and may have either high or 
square neck and be made with or 
without bretelles. The yoke, 
cuffs and bretelles are bands of 
lawn fagoted together with mer- 
cerized cotton embroidery thread 
which may be in white or a color. 
Patterns (No. 6030) come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material. 
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6013—This waist of India lawn 
is made to close in the back. It 
should be tucked or gathered 
below a deep yoke, may have 
high or round neck, and has one- 
piece, full-length sleeves with 
deep cuffs. The yoke is made of 
bands of lace and lawn alternating, 
the scalloped piece of lawn being 
daintily embroidered in daisies. 
Patterns (No. 6013) come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and a half of 27-inch material. 


23 





This waist is of tan linen with a frill down the 
front of white knife-plaited lawn, daintily scalloped 
and dotted in cotton the shade of the linen. It 
is made with a battlement-shaped applied yoke 
which comes into the front trimming. On each 
side of the front opening eight half-inch tucks 
give fullness over the bust. Two groups of 
four tucks each extend down the back. White 
soutache loops and buttons trim the yoke and 
cuffs, and button down the front. No patterns 
for this waist can be supplied. 





6028 


6028—This white linen waist closes at the side front, 
and may have tab or straight outline. It is made with 
two broad tucks over the shoulder that may be stitched 
to the waist-line in the back, and it may have either 
high turn-down or round collar, and full-length 
sleeves with cuffs in tab or straight outline. Cuffs, 
collar and front are embroidered in white, or they 
may be done in color. Patterns (No. 6028) come in 
six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and a half of 27-inch material. 











6013 








PS TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 


material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern 








Why the Foulard Dress 
Is So Pretty 


Drawings by Eda Soest Doench 


6026-6027—The dainty, cool, blue-and-white 
foulard shown on the left has separate waist and 
skirt, both opening at the side front. Patterns 
(No. 6026) for the waist come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards and three-quarters of 27-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 6027) for the skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires seven yards of 27-inch material. 


Below is a pretty, simple, lilac-and-white box- 
plaited foulard dress made as a separate waist 
and skirt, both opening in the back. The waist 
has a fitted lining and the dress is trimmed 
with bands of lilac satin and loops and buttons 
of lilac soutache, with which also each box-plait 
is edged, thus keeping its shape nicely. The 
undersleeves and yoke are of all-over lace. No 
patterns can be supplied. 





A dress of the type shown on the left is 


6023-6024— Comfortable and becoming is this 
foulard shirtwaist dress with plain silk pipings and 
footing ruffles. Patterns (No. 6023) for the waist 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 6024) for the skirt come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires four yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material. 


The foulard coat suit shown below is especially 
attractive for warm days and climates. Use any 
plaited skirt and simple coat patterns and make 
the broad revers and cuffs removable, as they 
will be good for special occasions. The straight 
skirt bands contain a couple of inconspicuous, flat, 
unstitched, inverted plaits to get necessary fullness. 
This is the method now used in all bandings that 
are not on the bias. No patterns can be supplied. 








6025—This attractive, easily made dress, 





becoming to any figure and is in good style for 
several seasons. Any tunic skirt and Gibson 
waist will do for a foundation pattern. It is 
shown more especially for the trimming ideas it 
embodies. Plain satin forms the belt and cravat, 
and bias folds border the tunic and sleeves: 
tucked and appliqué net is combined with a 
heavy guipure. 




















especially suitable for afternoon or evening 
social occasions, is trimmed—including the 
buttoned pockets—with satin bias bands, round, 
metal buttons, and embroidered yoke and sleeves. 
Patterns (No. 6025) come in fivesizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and a half of 36-inch material. The 
tunic effect is made by the trimming band. 
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DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown can be supplied at fifteen cents each, 

post-free. The amount of material required | for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and costume, and waist 
and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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When a Woman Iravels 


What She Should Wear as Well as What She Should Not Wear 
By Caroline Perry: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 


When a woman intends to travel 
her first consideration is to select 
simple, useful, easily dusted and in- 
conspicuous clothes. The braided 
pongee coat shown on the left, with 
its lace collar and lace-edged sleeves, 
and the accompanying lace and flower 
trimmed hat, are not calculated to 
remain fresh very long. The low- 
cut waist and skirt of white embroid- 
ery are also unsuitable for dusty 
trains, and the protruding hatpins 
are certainly a menace to all who 
come near them. 

A refreshing contrast to this cos- 
tume is seen in the untrimmed, dark- 
colored long coat and simple close- 
fitting hat on the next figure. The 
hat is flat in the back and will not 
bother the wearer in the high-backed 
coaches abroad, while the taffeta coat 
can be easily brushed and kept clean. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


On the right is another strong con- 
trast in the clothes worn by two trav- 
eling women. One is dressed in a 
pink lawn elaborately trimmed with 
lace andembroidery. Elbowsleeves, 
long white kid gloves, lace stockings, 
slippers, and a white hat trimmed 
with roses complete this costume, 
which would be suitable and lovely 
for a garden party but not for a dusty 
railroad journey. Though it can be 
washed it is too delicate to be easily 
done and the lace will allow of dust 
sifting through on the underwear. 

The contrasting costume of green 
gingham is simply made and can be 
easily laundered. The stylish, close- 
fitting hat can annoy no one and is 
easily brushed, while the dark tan 
gloves put the finishing touch of 
appropriateness to this serviceable 
and good-taste costume. No patterns 
can be supplied. 




































































6033-6034 


The all-important traveling suit is here contrasted. The light tan voile suit, silk-trimmed, All open-mesh materials are fatal for the woman desirous of having suitable traveling 
cannot long withstand the effects of traveling, while the simple, dark blue serge suit can easily clothes, therefore this gown of old-blue marquisette, satin-trimmed, will be found unservice- 
be brushed and kept clean. The coat of this suit is single-breasted and semi-fitted, with able both as to color and material. Taffeta is one of the very best materials for a traveling 
two-piece, full-length sleeves. Patterns (No. 6033) for this coat come in six sizes: 34 to 44 dress. This one of shot blue-and-black taffeta is simply made, with a side-plaited waist and 
inche’; bust measure. Patterns (No. 6034) for this four-gored skirt —with inverted plait back long sleeves. The skirt has a box-plait down the front with side plaits attached to a scalloped 
and front—come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. yoke on the sides and back. No patterns can be supplied. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
measure for coal, and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The Kinds of Candy to Use 


HESE various flowers are formed of 

sugared Jordan almonds and sugared 
jellied candies in assorted sizes, mint and 
wintergreen wafers in different colors, flat 
raspberry and lemon drops in hard candies, 
and crystallized violets. The latter are formed 
into bouquets by the same method that the 
candy petals are formed into flowers. Arti- 
ficial foliage and pistils, which may be pur- 
chased from a florist’s supply house, are added 
in arranging the flowers in bouquets. Lemon 
drops heated, then rolled in granu!ated sugar, 
make good centers. 

In using candied angelica for the decora- 
tion of the cakes wash it first in warm water 
to remove the glacésugar. It may then becut 
in any shape desired, using strips for stems, 
and diamond-shaped pieces for leaves. 


Candy Flowers for the 
Bridal Table 


By Mario Gianini 
Through the Courtesy of Park & Tilford 
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How to Make the Flowers 


AKING candy flowers is simple and fas- 
cinating work. To turn pieces of candy 
into petals you will need green-covered florist’s 
wire in five-inch lengths, and an alcohol lamp. 
A screw-top glass candy-jar may be used as 
a lamp by filling it two-thirds full of alcohol 
and inserting a wick which will protrude a 
half-inch through a slit cut in the center of 
the metal top. Burn off the covering at one 
end of a wire, then heat it red-hot and insert 
itinthecandy. The melted sugar in cooling 
hardens around the wire and binds the stem 
tothe flower. The wires of the separate petals 
are then twisted together around a pistil and 
the flower is complete. 
A sugar icing is used to bind the petals 
together without the aid of stems in forming 
flat bouquet favors and decorating cakes. 




























































































The Bridai Home in Cretonne 


HERE seems to be a general impression that 

cretonne is only appropriate for bedrooms. 
This is not only a mistake but it is also very un- 
fortunate, for it discourages the use of cretonne in 
the living-rooms of the house. 

It is true that the majority of patterns are de- 
signed for the bedroom, but there are a great 
many new designs on the market today, many of 
them copied from old English and French pat- 
terns, which would be quite appropriate in a 
living-room, dining-room or library. These cre- 
tonnes are not only delightful in themselves, but 
they will also add life and character to almost any 
room in which they are used, provided a reason- 
able discrimination is made in their selection. 

No material is better adapted to the country 
house for the simple reason that it can be easily 
washed. The accompanying illustrations show 
some of the new patterns used effectively. 



































HEF are a few suggestions concerning the selection of appropriate 
patterns in cretonne for the various rooms of the house: 

A living-room or library suggests the more conventional designs. If 
the naturalistic is desired choose the dull, quiet colors on a tan or écru 
ground. 

In a Colonial scheme where white woodwork is used it is quite in 
keeping to choose a design with a cream-white ground. 

The bedroom, on the other hand, suggests the more brilliant, trans- 
parent colors. The majority of bedroom patterns are printed on a white 
ground to conform with the white woodwork and the general daintiness 
of the bedroom itself. 

In the dining-room we may either choose the light, brilliant scheme 
if the woodwork is white, or the more somber, quiet tones if the wood- 
work is dark. However, it is well to avoid the too naturalistic designs. 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 


OOD designs in cretonne on the market today, ranging 

in price from twenty-five cents up, are appropriate 

for any house. Some of these cretonnes are extraordinarily 
beautiful in design and color. 

Do not hesitate to use cretonne in any room of the 
house, but remember to choose an appropriate pattern, 
and to use only plain or striped walls. 

The safest way to determine a color scheme for a room 
in which cretonne is to be used is to follow exactly the 
colors in the cretonne itself. If the pattern of the cre- 
tonne is good in color that means that the combination of 
colors is good, and we may let this act as our guide in 
furnishing and decorating the room. One may decide on 
the wall, the rug, the portiéres and the furniture cover- 
ings in this way——which is not only the safest but also the 
simplest way—and may feel assured that a successful 
result will be obtained. 

In brief, the cretonne which is used in a room itself 
decides the color scheme which should be adopted. 
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PROMINENT clergyman recently declared that no 

one should marry on an income of less than fifteen 

dollars a week, and the amount ought to be twenty 
dollars. Being a minister myself Iam deeply interested 
in the welfare of society and the happiness of homes, and 
being frequently called upon to officiate at weddings I 
began at once to investigate the financial management of 
the people who married on an income of fifteen dollars a 
week, and who, because of special circumstances, have 
averaged that amount of income, weekly, since marriage. 
My calling afforded me a good opportunity to make in- 
vestigations; many people married by me have given me 
a warm welcome to their family circle. My experience has led me 
to believe that less than one-third of the men in America receive as 
much as fifteen dollars a week steady wages when they marry. 

As space will not permit a study of all the cases I have selected 
two typical ones and give a study of their financial management. 
The people were all of about the same age, engaged on the same 
date, oa the two men each received an average of fifteen dollars 
a week during the period under study. Of course in order to avoid 
giving embarrassment I liave been careful not to use the real names. 

The result of my investigations may best be expressed up to a 
certain point by setting forth the income and expenses of each 
couple in parallel columns, as follows: 


Home Finances During Engagement 


JOHN AND MARy 
John’s wages, $15 a week 
Engaged January 1, 1900 
Adopted cash plan 


HENRY AND ANGELA 
Henry’s wages, $15 a week 
Engaged January 1, 1900 
Adopted credit plan 
No diamond ring Bought $25 diamond ring for $50 
They knew love was true and would on installments of $1 a week 

keep, and agreed to wait three They could not wait and were 

years. John paid his parents $3 engaged only one year. Henry 

a week for board, lived economic- lived at home with his parents. 

ally on $2 additional, and saved He paid: 

$10 a week for three years, or $3.00 a week for board 

$1560; which, with interest, $62, $1.00 a week on ring 

amounted to $1622 $5.00 a week on fads in clothes 
Mary accumulated $1 a week and $1.00 a week on cigars 

some house-furnishings, $156 $1.00 a week on theaters 
Combined capital, January 1, 1903, $1.00 a week on social balls 

$1778 $2.00 a week lost in get - rich- 
John also made $1 a week extra, quick scheme 

working overtime, which was $1.00 a week on billiards 

devoted to church and charity He made no extra income and 
Angela earned nothing 


Wedding Expenses 


JoHn AND MAry 
Married January 1, 1903 
Cash on hand, $1778 
Wedding expenses, $28 
House bought for home, “ 400 
House-furnishings bought, $250 
Cash left in bank, $100 


HENRY AND ANGELA 
Married January 1, 1901 
Cash on hand, not a penny 
Wedding expenses were paid by the 
parents 


Home Finances After Marriage 


JouNn AND MAry in bank they intended to buy a 

Weekly and yearly account for house and rent it, thus increas- 

° neuen veune: ing their income by $150 a year 

. . for the support and education 

A WEEK AYEAR of their children when needed 
Improvements to 


house. ; $100.00 
‘Taxes and fuel - $1.00 52.00 HENRY AND ANGELA 

Table expenses . . 5.00 260.00 ,.. ., ; 
ES arma and charity ‘50 26.00 Weekly and yearly account for one 
Clothes for John . 1.50 78.00 year as nearly as it could be 
Clothes for Mary . 1.50 78.00 figured: 


Annual contract with 
doctor to keep fam- 
ily well . . Si) <a 


A WEEK A YEAR 

Rent forapartments $5.00 $260.00 

10.00 Weekly dues for fur- 

Specialsav ingsfore X- niture an 
penses of children 1.00 52.00 plan) 


’ 3.00 150.00 
Laundry and wash . 1.00 52.00 Doctor’s bills | 


Not paid 


¢ 


Pleasure fund . . 1.00 52.00 Cigars and tobacco. 1.00 52.00 
Life insurance . . 1.00 52.00 Theater . . . . 1.00 52.00 
Savings bank . . 2.00 104.00 Church . Nothing 


4.00 208.00 


Sie eee a Shae ee ete Clothes for Henry 
This makes an apparent deficit of 5.00 260.00 


seventy cents each week. But Clothes for Angela . 


Insurance Nothing 
at sum was more than covere yay z 
rena ea foto re havens Sry ; ‘a Paid on table >= 
‘ k - 
7 ¢ : pee enses ... 6.00 312.00 
terest on the money left in bank P 


was spent for additions to fur- This total of $25 a saiiihe meant, of 
niture course, that many bills were not 
On January 1, 1910, ten years after paid. At the end of the first year 
their engagement and seven years their debts were over $500 and 
after their marriage, they had their furniture was only half paid 
assets of $3228, as follows: for. Angela said Henry could 
Stemes wate ws $1800 not make a living, and Henry 
Savingsinbank. . . 798 _ ~ — could make a living 
Seven payments made on eae Be po a , — : Range aun 
$2000 20-payment life- nous ceping anc went to- live 
: “A > with Angela’s parents. T'wo 
insurance policy, making raawe latee thee wale exh tie 
its value as paid-up pol- years later they were still living 
icy about. . ; 700 there and had debts | to the 
amount of $500 hanging over 
They also had re fine children, them on January 1, 1904, only 
reared on the $1 a week laid aside four years after their engagement 
for that purpose from the time and three years after their mar- 
ofthe wedding. Withthe savings riage. They had no children 


Many Homes are Shipwrecked by the Financial Problem 


HESE are financial statements of married life which may be 

practically duplicated, not once nor twice, but thousands of 
times every year in America. The financial problem, in fact, and 
the way it is handled by so many young people in this country, 
is responsible for the final shipwreck of many homes in the divorce 
court. It is seldom wrong intentions that cause such shipwreck. 
The most unhappy marriages start off full of bright prospects to 
those who do not understand the financial ability or inability of 
“‘the contracting parties.” 

From a study of the foregoing cases and many others like them I 
am convinced that success in married life depends more upon 
good management, good judgment and good discipline than upon 
a big income. Too much haste leads all other causes in the produc- 
tion of unhappiness among the marriages about which statistics 
have been gathered. Among the poor this tendency to haste in 
getting married is more noticeable than among the rich. 


Two Couples Who Married 
on $15 aWeek 


As Told by the Minister Who Married Them 
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It will be noticed that the financial ease, happiness and 
prosperity of John and Mary were founded on their 
willingness to wait until they had saved enough to buy a 
home. The figures given show how easily this was done. 
There is always likely to be a more comfortable time in 
life for the young person who appreciates that one dollar 
saved at twenty years of age is worth more than two 
dollars saved at forty, and that it is worth about five 
dollars saved at sixty years of age. These estimates are 
only the figures to be found in the calculations of any 
good savings bank. How much greater the real value is 
we cannot tell, for a young man at thirty who has a 
thousand dollars is not only likely to have that thousand doubled 
in twenty years, but his self-respect and earning capacity are sure 
to be so much greater than the value of the man himself without this 
money. This is always so if he saved it by hard work and struggle. 

It does not take a great financier to calculate with mathematical 
accurateness that John and Mary would have had a very hard time 
in securing a home of their own on fifteen dollars a week, notwith- 
standing their good management, had they married as Henry and 
Angela did. Love that cannot wait had better be lost before mar- 
riage than after, and a man who will not deny himself and save 
for love’s sake before marriage is very likely to be like Henry after 
marriage. This has been the experience in about ninety per cent. 
of the cases I have studied. 


Three Great Factors in the Success of Married Life 


ERFECT discipline, self-control and self-denial were also great 

factors in the success of John and Mary. It was this part of their 
character that enabled them to wait and save. Henry and Angela, 
never having had their wills crossed by their indulgent and careless 
parents, could not think of waiting. 

As a minister I have served almost every class of people, and I 
have concluded that one of the greatest—if not the greatest—prob- 
lems we must soon face is that of the American-born and American- 
raised child of American parents who becomes the “‘Henry”’ or the 
“Angela” in our National life. I have talked with teachers in the 
public schools of a number of cities, and, without a single excep- 
tion—not one of them knowing what another had told me— 
they have all declared that the children of foreigners were far 
better in discipline and more industrious in the schools than the 
children of American parents. I have certainly found in church 
work that foreign-born members excel the American-born in loyalty, 
devotion and steadiness. 

It was this discipline, self-control and self-denial which enabled 
John and Mary to do without the diamond ring and to look forward 
to something better, namely, a home of their own—that home to be 
all paid for and no mortgage thereon. It was the lack of all such 
qualities that made Henry and Angela unwilling to wait. 

To look into John’s account-book which covers the engagement 
or courtship period when he was saving ten dollars a week is to read 
the history of a greater struggle, made purely for love’s sake, than 
ever was made by a knight of old on the field of battle for his lady 
fair. For more than a year he walked nearly two miles to and 
from his work in order to save carfare; his ‘only social life was 
that furnished by his church, with an occasional evening at some 
inexpensive place of recreation. 

The plan adopted by John and Mary seems also to have been a 
great factor in their financial success because of another reason. I 
was schooled in business in both city and country before I entered 
the ministry, and I speak from knowledge and experience when I 
assert that the young couple who buy only from cash houses on a 
cash plan will cut down the house-furnishing and living expenses of 
the first three years at least forty per cent. They save part of this 
amount by doing without many unnecessary things which they 
would often buy if they were purchasing on the credit plan. Of 
course many credit houses will tell you that the credit price is the 
same as the cash price, but when they do this go at once to a store 
that sells only for cash and note the difference in quality and price. 

Of course the “‘fifty-dollar diamond ring” that Henry bought for 
Angela sounded big; but all who knew anything of diamonds said 
nothing, as they wondered if Angela really knew that she was wear- 
ing a twenty-five-dollar diamond ring for a whole year, on which 
Henry was paying fifty dollars at the rate of one dollar a week. 

Mary, in the meantime, was wearing a plain gold band, paid for 
by John with money he had made working overtime or saved in 
various ways by self-denial. When he told Mary how he had saved 
the money with which to buy it she felt she must do something to 
help, and began accumulating what little store of things she could to 
help furnish the home. 


Young Couples Should Bear This in Mind 


T CAN easily be seen that in ten years from their engagement and 

seven from their marriage John and Mary lived comfortably, owed 
no bills, and, including the value of their paid-up life-insurance 
policy, gained more than three thousand dollars in property and cash. 
They have gained the respect and confidence of all who know them, 
have perfect happiness around them, and a bright future before 
them. They have the confidence which comes from victory—which 
is most valuable of all. 

Of course Henry and Angela have lost friends, lost confidence in 
themselves, and are discouraged and at outs with the world in gen- 
eral. But great as their loss has been, others have also been great 
losers by reason of this couple’s failure to make a success of their 
married life. Their creditors have lost, the parents who humored 
and spoiled them have lost heavily, society at large has lost, and the 
nation has lost a home where there ought to have been happy chil- 
dren to make future citizens. The parents of Henry and Angela are 
having worse than a childless old age, and, harsh as the statement is, 
it cannot be gainsaid the nation would be as well off if they had 
never been they 

Young couples who are about to make the great venture of mar- 
ried life should bear this most important point in mind: There must 
be no breaks in the plan of John and Mary. Had they adhered to 
every part of their financial program except one such complete suc- 
cess could not possibly have been theirs. I find only about ten per 
cent. of married couples willing to do what John and Mary did. 
Many will not wait, others will not hold to the cash plan. Others 
will not do without expensive pleasures. But it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the entire plan must be kept to the letter 
to have complete success. The self-control and self-denial and 
discipline must all be there, or the plan will not succeed. 
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This is Your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 


Yours for Pleasure and for Saving 


This Style Book is Yours free — reserved for 
you especially as a Journa/ Reader. We very 
much want each reader of The Journa/ to write 
for her free copy. 


More space cannot be given in 7he Jourua/ to 
telling of the interest, the beauty, the pleasure 
and the saving this “NATIONAL” Style Book 
will bring you. It shows you every new style 
and gives you all the latest fashion news, tells 
you just what New York is wearing, shows 
you just what you should wear for the greatest 
possible becomingness and beauty. 

But we cannot tell you even a small part of 
the beauty, of the interest and saving your Style 
Book holds for you. Write for the book itself— 
it is yours, free, and will be sent you without 
obligation, just for the asking. It will show 
you all the new styles and the most wonderful 
values in 






Waists,98centsto$8.98 


Ladies’ Skirts, 


<m, $3.98 to 
ah) $14.98 


Wash 
Skirts, 
$1.49 to 
$5.98 


Lingerie 
Dresses, 
$4.98 to 
$22.50 


Tub 
Suits, 
$4.98 to 
$16.98 
Silk 
Dresses, 
$11.98 to 
$29.98 


Coats 
and 
Capes, 
$5.98 to 
$15.98 


Hats, 
$1.98 to 
$14.98 


Misses’ 
Wash 
Dresses 
and 
Misses’ 
Tub 
Suits, 
$2.98 to 
$9.98 


Girls’ 
Dresses, 
$1.49 to 
$5.98 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Measure. Prices $15 to $40 


Each ‘‘ NATIONAL” Tailored Suit is made to measure, 
each design actually is cut, made and trimmed to the cus- 
tomer’s order, Pages 4, 5 and 6 of your Style Book tell 
you about the making of these suits—how it is possible for 
us to guarantee a perfect fit, tell why a ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Suit is so Aermmanently shapely and graceful and always 
so serviceable. 


es 


You will be delighted with your Style Book for this show- 
ing of the wonderful new ‘*NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits 
alone. You will be delighted with the new suitings— over 
300 of them. A liberal assortment cf samples of these ma- 
terials will be sent you free if you statethe colors you prefer. 
Samples will be sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and 
postage to all parts of the world. 
Your money refunded if you are not pleased. 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
255 West 24th St., New York City 





the new millinery creations? 

















Wt th Spnng . i} 
Why not this Spring give yourself the The waists are indeed new 


th the stylish Peasant 


pleasure of a Paris Hat? There are waist 
Why not at least send for your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book and/ see all 


sleeves, one of the most gracetul style 
changes in years [here are waists of the 


amped Japanese Silk and the new 





Your Style Book shows the new Rem Chiffon Dress Waasts 


And there are 
brandt shapes and every becoming and “NATIONAL” Linen Wausts, Hand 
desirable style. Send for your Style Embrordered, and Lingenre Waists—-at 
Book today—and see the best of the | prices that will almost mean to you two 
new hats. j Wants at the price of one elsewhere. 
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Simple Floral Wedding Tables 





ae That Girls Have Decorated at Home 


By Mary H. Northend 





Ribbon and Tulle Help Out When Flowers are Hard to Get 


HIS centerpiece of white tulle, bride roses, smilax and 

ferns is a pretty and practical arrangement where it is 
difficult to get many flowers, or where they are very expensive. 
It would look best upon a polished table. 





XQUISITELY pretty is this centerpiece of pink roses, 
pink ribbon and ferns. This idea is also adaptable for a 
one-color luncheon as the combination is easily worked out in any 
color desired. It would be equally pretty developed in yellow. 














A Dainty Table in Green and White 


ALL white freesias and glossy smilax make a most effective 

combination with which to decorate a wedding table. Here 
a large cluster of the blossoms was arranged in a low silver 
dish, encircled by a series of arches twined with white ribbon 
and smilax. Radiating from this at four points on the table are 
sprays of dainty fern, on each of which stands a crystal candle- 
stick holding an unshaded white taper. A thick rope of smilax 
serves to outline the edge of the table and a novel touch is 
introduced in the showers of blossoms and greenery which 
complete the scheme. 








In Bridal Veiling 


ARCISSUSES may be com- 

bined with smilax and soft 
white tulle to form a most charm- 
ing wedding table, sweet and fresh 
and in truly bridal array. In the 
center place a flat, circular mirror 
outlined with smilax and narcis- 
suses. Tendrils of smilax studded 
with narcissuses extend to the four 
points of the table, where they 
are met by broad streamers of 
tulle leading from the chandelier 
and ending in soft rosettes. Out- 
lining the edge of the table is a 
rope of smilax, caught at inter- 
vals with clusters of blossoms, 
while directly above the arched 
centerpiece is a bell of filmy white, 
from which hangs a clapper of 
narcissuses and greenery. 








With Apple Blossoms and Pink Ribbon 


OR the centerpiece use a tall, narrow basket and fill it with 

apple blossoms, letting smilax trail over the sides. Place 
the smilax also around the base of the basket. Festoon around 
the table and the sides garlands of pink ribbon twisted with 
tulle and the smilax. The shades for the candlesticks are 
of cardboard covered with pink satin and shirred white tulle. 
On these place clusters of apple blossoms. This would be a very 
pretty table for a bridesmaids’ luncheon. It would be more 
simple and just as pretty not to use the ribbon garlands, but to 
scatter apple-blossom twigs here and there on the cloth. 





In Sunny Yellow 


ANG a glass basket from the 

chandelier with wires, and 
cover the wires with smilax. In 
this basket arrange daffodils and 
pussy-willows. The latter are 
very popular in floral combina- 
tions. In the center of the table 
place an oval mirror so that it 
will reflect the flowers on its 
surface. Festoon smilax around 
the mirror. Drop a daffodil on 
the mirror, and at each point 
where the festoon touches the 
mirror place asingle flower. The 
individual glass-basket favors may 
be filled with either yellow flowers 
or yellow bonbons. Bows of yel- 
low satin ribbon on the handles 
of the baskets will add to the 
color effect. 


A Lily-of-the-Valley Shower 


re ORDINARY wooden hoop hangs over the center of this attractive wedding table. It is suspended by means of white satin 
ribbon, and is decorated with asparagus-fern and shower sprays of lilies-of-the-valley. A low, circular bed of lilies occupies 
the center of the table, and broad white satin ribbons cross beneath it, ending in big bows, beneath which are tucked graceful clusters 
of feathery asparagus-fern. . Where lilies-of-the-valley grow in one’s garden this table could be made very inexpensive. A white 


gauze ribbon might be used instead of the satin ribbon. 











Why is 
it so Good? 


(7... saltandsugar 


comes the season- 
ing; out of hickory 
smoke, the taste; out of 
casserole cooking, the 
juiciness; out of the 
dressing of 42 spices 
comes the smackish, 
piquant flavor. And 
out of them all comes— 
delicious Underwood 


Deviled Ham! 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


Taste it in sandwiches or can- 
apes at your next luncheon, tea, 
card party. ‘Taste it in omelet 
or soufé at tomorrow’s break- 
fast. When the outdoor season 
comes, taste it in your picnic 
sandwiches and dainties. 

Learn how to make all kinds of 
new, wonderful Underwood 
Deviled Ham dishes. ‘‘’Taste the 
Taste and Some Cookery News,’’ 
a free book, will tell you more 
than a score of original, easy-to- 
make dishes. Sent for your gro- 
cer’s name. 

Send, too, for ‘‘Underwood’s 
New England Sea Foods,”’another 
book, which tells about the appe- 
tizing sea flavor of Underwood’s 
fried Sardines, in oil, tomato, mus- 
tard, and souse; Underwood’s 
Clams in their own delectable 
juice; Herring; Mackerel; etc. 
Free, also. 

Send your grocer’s name and 
1 §c for a small can of Underwood 
Deviled Ham totry. Or, better 
still, order some Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham and some Underwood 
New England Sea Foods from 
your grocer, today. 

William Underwood Co. , 64 Ful- 
ton St., Boston, Mass., makers of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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The Bride Who Wants to Marry Simply 


Drawing by M. E.Musselman 





HESE suggestions for a simple but 

very attractive wedding outfit will 
appeal to the girls who are so situated that 
they cannot undertake the preparations 
for an elaborate celebration of the event. 
The bridal gown may be of the finest 
white batiste, hand-embroidered or 
trimmed effectively with lace. Such a 
dress has also the advantage of being 
most useful for later occasions. With this 
style of dress a hat should be worn for a 
church wedding, and it may be Leghorn or 
white Neapolitan trimmed with a white 
plume and orange blossoms or small white 
roses. White gloves and fine white canvas 
pumps with white ribbon bows complete 
a most charming and simple costume, 
thoroughly bridelike and in extremely 
good taste. 

A graceful, loose bouquet of bride roses 
and ferns is in keeping with this costume ; 
a shower bouquet would be too elaborate. 
If this dainty summer bride is to be mar- 
ried at home the hat need not be worn— 
she may arrange her hair simply and 
naturally, ornamented with a wreath or a 
cluster of orange blossoms. 











CCESSORIES for the bride of simple 
taste encourage the home needle- 
worker to originate some of her best designs 
for gifts or wearing apparel. The collar 
and cuff set is hand-made of écru linen and 
crocheted inserts. The fancy bag is made 
of blue silk and lace with a narrow founda- 
tion for the base and two squares of card- 
board for the sides. The parasol is a 
summer accessory much to be desired; it 
is made of linen and the design matches 
the bridal gown. 

Nothing could be more dainty than 
this pair of slipper rosettes made of tulle 
with a cluster of white satin roses with a 
few leaves. Lingerie slippers and a case 
for them are a new and pleasing gift 
for a bride. This set is made of rose- 
pink linen with white crocheted roses and 
white embroidery. White belts and card- 
cases are among the useful summer 
belongings for a bride, no matter where 
she may be. Either one of these could 
be easily made—the rose or the chrysan- 
themum design. The flowers are worked 
solid and the background is thickly 
studded with French knots. 
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Some of the Most Simple and Necessary Things for a Bride 


Batiste for wedding dress . . . . . $3.00 Foularddress . . .. . $5.00  Blackshoes. ...- . $3.00 
Allowance for lace . 3.00 2 morning gingham dresses 2.00 3 pairs Of black stockings 1.00 
Silk stockings 1.00 Cloth suit . ere : 10.00 3 pairs of russet stockings . 1.00 
White suéde gloves 1.00 1 organdy dress , 2.00 3 nightgowns a 2.00 
Set of lingerie, 3 pieces 2.00 Pongee dust coat 5.00 1 white Petticoat 1.00 
Pair of corsets 1.00 Tailored linen suit 4.00 2 sets of underwear 1.00 
eee 1.00 1 all-white dress 1.00 4 vests . he 1.00 
Gloves and Handkerchiefs 2.50 Russet oxfords . 2.50 1 traveling hat . 1.50 
Hat ee Ss 2.50 Black pumps . 2.00 Rain cloak 5.00 
White pumps 1.50 Umbrella . 1.50 Total . $70.00 


ITH the exception of shoes, gloves, undervests and corsets 

in the above list the prices suggested are for the materials 
for home sewing. For instance, ten yards of batiste at thirty cents 
a yard for the wedding dress and three dollars for lace would enable 
one to buy very good materials to be made up at home. A fine bit 
of linen and a yard of narrow, real Cluny lace could easily be 
bought for fifty cents for the wedding handkerchief, to which could 


be added a hemstitched hem and an embroidered initial. Without 
doubt much better quality in everything can be obtained in this 
way if the bride and her friends make the trousseau at home, and 
this list was prepared with this plan in view. The selection must 
necessarily be adapted to one’s personal tastes. The average 
number of left-overs which a girl is likely to have will usually 
supply any other needs. 





P4 TTERNS (inciuding Guide-Chart) for Design No. 6015, in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure, can be supplied at fifleen cents, post-free. 
. The amount of material required for the various sises is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of patiern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Perfect Fit 
Back and Front 


There is a large class of 
stockings that fit 27 front, but 
their shape is sewed in, 
leaving a big, uncomfortable 
seam running up the back 
of the stocking and giving 
it an unsightly pucker that 
is extremely disagreeable to 
the woman of taste. 


This seam is also an invariable 
source of weakness, always liable 
to suddenly pull out and leave large 
and embarrassing holes. 

There is another class of stocking 
made without seams, but also with- 
out shape—except whatis ironed in. 
This of course comes out as soon 
as the stockings are washed. 


are full fashioned—they are perfectly 
shaped, yetwithoutaseam. Thisgives 
them a perfect fit back as well as front 
that is found in no other stocking. 


Burson are the only stockings in the 
world that are dit to fit—whose shape is 
made right in when the stocking is made. 

Of course all hosiery manufacturers 
would be glad to make their stockings 
this way too, but we control the only 
machines in the world that can knit and 
shape at the same time. 

Examine a pair of Burson lisle or 
mercerized hose at your dealers. Run 
your hand down into one of the stockings. 
See how daintily the leg is tapered up from 
the small, perfectly fitted ankle. See how 
the foot, heel and instep are shaped. Notice 
too how thin and sheer these stockings are. 
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THE SURSON THE OTHERS 


Take a box home with you and learn 
what real stocking fit and comfort are. 

In addition to the mercerized at 50c and 
lisle at 35c, Burson Stockings may also be 
had in cotton at 25c. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Honeymoon Homes 


Contributed by George A. Clark and Helen Lukens Gaut 











My Mamma Says: 


The one refrigerator 
that cuts your ice bills— 
that makes your ice last 12 or 
24 or 36 hours longer—is the 
Belding-Hall One-Piece Seam- 
less. It is built right—with 
perfect insulation—heat can’t 
creep in—cold can’t escape. 





Its easily cleaned, snowy- 
white, simple food chamber — 
made in one piece of seamless 
steel—lined with fine white por- 
celain—with round corners— 
no crack, no crevice—has no 





‘rae arrangement of the rooms in this California bungalow is quite interesting. They radiate from the hall, which is most 
convenient for the bride who must do her own work. All the rooms are paneled to a height of five feet except the kitchen 


and hallway, and here the panelings run from floor to ceiling. The cost was $2300. In some sections it might be built for less. place for dirt to lodge. 
These are the reasons why 
the ideal refrigerator is the 
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| / A View of the Dining-Room, With a Glimpse of the Paneled Hallway is all . » ° Ny ers 
is all this ice-sav satisfaction- 
The Floor Plan of the Bungalow Throush the Partly Opened Door . ¥ ° asta 
giving refrigerator costs you— 
including freight to the Ohio or 
y Mississippi Rivers. It holds 65 
-S lbs. of ice and has ample food- 
it space for the average family. 
Ee Larger sizes at equally low prices. 
“A Ask your dealer to show you 
| the Belding-Hall One-Piece 
™ Seamless—or write us direct for 
ss detailed description. 
»f . 
1d The Belding-Hall Monoform 
or is the latest idea in seamless refriger- 
nn ators — glistening, pearly, milk-white— 
. outside as well as inside. Like all 
m Belding-Hall Refrigerators it is an ice- 
= \ saver—a_ health-maker—a product of 
ce purity. 
™ | ? Grocers and Delicatessen Owners 
are requested to write for Catalogues 
illustrating Refrigerators and Ice 
Chests for their special needs. 
Belding-Hall Co. 
) Dept. 300 
’ . 2 a Kot ‘ y Belding, Mich. 
ERE is a cozy bungalow, costing about $700. The exterior is rustic in effect, all the wood being left to weather. Comfort 
and compactness characterize the interior, and one of the best features is found in the built-in seat on each side of the 
; fireplace in the living-room. These seats are upholstered with bed springs and mattresses and serve as beds in emergencies. 
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HERE is nothing to 

be said for the step- 

mother. When the 
widow is placed upon the 
list of social offenders we 
are not surprised if some 
one takes exception to our 
classification, but it is a 
well-recognized fact that on 
the lips of the social world 
the word “‘stepmother”’ is 
a byword and a reproach. 
Ithasalwaysbeenso. Away 
back in the days when 
“‘Cinderella”— that classic 
fairy tale—was written, 
what a dreadful creature 
the stepmother was. It is 
not impossible, indeed, that 
her glowing example, so un- 
advisably held before the 
young mind in nursery days, 
may have had something to 
do with the deeply rooted 
prejudice regarding step- 
mothers which seems so 
generally to prevail. 

When one wishes to use a 
concentrated expression of 
all cruelty the formula which has come into common use is: ‘She 
is a regular stepmother!” If one hears it said of a young girl, “‘ Poor 
child, she has a stepmother,” the floodgates of the public sympathy 
are thrown wide and all her sins are condoned. 

Most of us have heard of individual stepmothers who deserve the 
name and who rise to the level of their generally accepted reputa- 
tion. When a bride goes into a long-established home as a step- 
mother, and dismantles the apartments of the son of the house who 
is temporarily absent at college in order to refurnish them for her 
own son, her tactlessness—to call it by no stronger a name—reaps 
its own reward. 





DRAWN BY AUGUSTA REIMER 


N THINKING over families of one’s acquaintance, however, in 

which the rather trying relation of stepmother and stepchild has 
been undertaken it is quite safe to venture that the number of 
cases in which it has been a success will far exceed the number 
of failures, and yet society still clings to the habit of heaping 
opprobrium upon the stepmother. 

One very happy family comes to mind in which three different 
groups of children were most successfully combined by the step- 
mother. They suggest by contrast the case in which the second 
wife is said to have appealed to her previously married husband to 
come to her rescue in a somewhat striking situation, exclaiming: 
“Your children and my children are quarreling with our children.” 

But in cases where the step-family problem has not resulted in 
general happiness how does it happen that the blame is always laid 
at the woman’s door, and is almost never attributed to the children? 

There is, of course, a widespread prejudice in favor of “mother 
love.” A woman instinctively loves her own child; another woman 
naturally does not love it so much, therefore she will probably 
ill-treat it. This might have been a safe deduction in savage or 
semi-barbarous days, but those happen not to be the days in which 
we are living. One of the most cultivated women of my acquaint- 
ance consented to marry the father of three charming children, 
because she loved them so much that she could not bear to be 
separated from them, at the end of a period when she and they 
had been very happily together. How the poor woman’s experience 
eventuated is another story which will follow presently. 

Because a woman is a woman, because she is mature and expe- 
rienced, and because she herself takes the responsibility of filling 
the position of stepmother the world looks to her to make it a 
success. This is natural and right, but she can hardly be called 
upon to do her part and the part of the children, too. No rela- 
tionship is one-sided; the word implies the position of two things 
or persons toward one another. If one side of the relation remains 
unfulfilled the relationship is incomplete. The fact that the chil- 
dren in the case have a share in success or failure is usually 
overlooked. 

When children are very young at the time of a stepmother’s 
advent her problem is a comparatively simple one; but if the chil- 
dren are older more responsibility attaches to them, and they are 
very likely — more likely than the woman — to fall short of the 
requirements of the situation. They are apt to ask all and give 
nothing. I have heard of a stepdaughter in her early teens who 
sulked and thought her stepmother ‘“‘mean”’ because she declined to 
banish her husband to another apartment so that the child might 
occupy his room next to that of her stepmother, to whom she was 
devoted. 


AN the woman who took an unencumbered husband when she 

married imagine what it would have been to her to find her 
heart’s affection and her hope of future happiness bound up in a 
man who offered her, with his heart and hand, a former wife’s 
half-grown children, of whom for the future she must take the 
entire responsibility? She, of course, has it in her power to run 
away from the situation, to shirk the other woman’s children, to 
deny them her heart’s affection and escape the condemnation of 
the community, but it is hardly natural that she should do so. 
The world seems to look upon the stepmother as a creature only 
half human. It seems to forget that her heart is as other women’s 
hearts, the demands of her love as imperious, the fulfillment of her 
destiny as inevitable as that of others. It seems rather safe to 
assume that if a woman loves a man deeply enough to be willing 
to accept with him the demands of a family of children her affec- 
tion is of the sort which deserves some degree of serious regard. 
It would not appear to be an altogether pleasant or easy thing to 
do, unless the lady happened, as in the case I have mentioned, to 
be already in love with the children. 

One who understands women should not find it difficult to believe 
that when a woman consents to marry a man with a family she 
does it with a sincere and conscientious determination to fill their 
mother’s place as far as possible; to be to them, as far as she is 
able, the same sort of mother she would be to her own children. 
If she finds insurmountable difficulties in the way—if the children 
themselves fail to respond to her—she cannot do the impos- 
sible. She must and will go on even in spite of misunderstanding 
and criticism and the imputation of failure, when she has done 








When a Bride 
Becomes a Stepmother 


sometimes infinitely more than the situation should demand of her. 
I once heard a conversation between a stepmother and a mother- 
in-law—another arch offender in the social world. The stepmother 
expressed her deep regret that with the very best—the most pro- 
foundly sincere—intentions in the world to make a success as a 
stepmother, even at the expense of her own happiness, she had 
apparently failed. The mother-in-law put her hand pathetically 
upon the hand of the other, and her voice broke as she said: “Oh, 
my dear, I understand. When my son married I determined to be 
the best mother-in-law ever heard of, and it broke my heart when 
I discovered that she just simply wouldn’t have me; that was all. 
Her friends and my son, too, lay on me all the blame for the failure. 
It is the tragedy of my life.” 


Roget are led by the prevailing sentiment regarding step- 
mothers to assume that their father has inflicted an injury 
upon them in taking a new wife, and that in consenting to be taken 
she has committed an added offense against them. They may 
become personally fond of her, they may accept her care and her 
devotion, and expect her to make unlimited sacrifices for them; 
this is accepted all as a matter of course much more than from their 
own mother; she owes it to them because they have permitted her 
to marry their father. This seems to be the position of the average 
stepchild, so far as he or she thinks about the situation at all. This 
may be natural. Youth is proverbially selfish and even one’s own 
children have often to be taught appreciation of parental devotion, 
and many never learn it even by the teaching unless the lesson is 
given with superhuman wisdom. The “serpent’s tooth” in the 
person of the “thankless child” may be sharper than in the guise 
of a stepchild, but it seems to dines who have thought about the 
matter to be not quite so much of a hindrance. 

Even the thankless child will admit, under certain conditions, the 
filial obligation, but that seems, so far as the stepmothers of my 
acquaintance can inform me, to be a thing unknown to the stepchild. 
This seems to be the deep cause of grief and to give the sense of 
rain to the stepmothers who have let me into the secrets of their 

earts. 


So rather young stepmother was congratulated upon the suc- 
cess she has achieved with a very trying family and was told: 
“They seem so fond of you.” “Do they?” she responded half- 
heartedly. ‘‘I am glad if they do, and they say they are, but they 
will accept the most unreasonable sacrifices from me, and they 
never do anything that I ask or suggest.’”’ A real mother who 
overheard this heartbroken complaint smiled broadly—if a little 
sadly—and responded: ‘But bless your dear heart, that is just what 
one’s own children do, and their own mothers have to accept it as a 
matter of course, and even to appear to like it.” 

There should be comfort in this thought for stepmothers. Much 
that gives them pain because it seems to result from the stepchild’s 
lack of appreciation and selfish ingratitude is due simply to the 
thoughtlessness and selfishness ‘of youth, and would have been 
offered to the child’s own mother as quickly as to a stepmother. 
Society which looks upon the stepmother as an offender, as well 
as the stepmother herself, should bear this fact in mind. Many 
imperfect relations are accepted as a matter of course between 
mother and child which, between stepmother and stepchild, would 
be attributed to the unnaturalness of the relation and invariably 
set down to the discredit of the woman. A stepmother in speaking 
of this special point said not long ago: “I was standing this morning 
at my front window when a neighbor’s child—a sweet-faced little 
girl—flew into a passion with her mother in the presence of the 
neighbors. She stamped and screamed and called her mother ‘a 
nasty, mean, horrid old thing.’ The mother was naturally morti- 
fied at the vulgarity of the scene, but she did not in the least seem 
to take it seriously because she simply knew the child ‘did not 
mean it; and the neighbors apparently never gave it another 
thought. If that had been my dear little stepdaughter—if she had 
behaved in that fashion—it would have broken my heart, and, 
moreover, there would have been a neighborhood scandal at once; 
for, of course, no child would say such things to a stepmother 
publicly unless she were an unkind and cruel woman.” 

Neither the world at large nor individuals question the real 
relation; but thé assumed relation, which is much more difficult to 
maintain, they are always doubting and criticising unjustly, which 
fact largely accounts for the fallacy known as the stepmother offense. 


HE disadvantages with which a stepmother must contend, 

apparently just because she is a stepmother—even with the best 
intentions on her part—are illustrated by the experience of the 
charming woman already referred to as having married a man for 
the sake of his delightful children. These children had been for 
some time under her chaperonage, and a most happy relation had 
grown up between them. They were devoted to her, obedient, 
respectful and affectionate. She looked upon them as the most 
enjoyable companions, and could not contemplate the future apart 
from them. The most ideal relations which could be imagined 
between a mother and her own children already existed between 
them, and my friend’s face was beaming with happiness as she told 
me that she was to have them for her own. 

I met her some years later, when the children had emerged from 
childhood into young manhood and young womanhood: she was a 
broken-hearted woman. She herself had remained the same in her 
love and devotion. “But,” she said, ‘they are changed beings. They 
seem entirely to have lost their affection forme. They disregard my 
wishes, they laugh at my authority, they countermand my orders 
to the servants, and lose no opportunity to show their lack of respect 
for me. I am simply overwhelmed, for there appeared to be every 
reason why we should be ideally happy together. It seems as though 
the change had occurred simply because I became their stepmother. 
It is as though there were a curse upon the name!” 

Who can doubt that from the point of view of the children and 
the children’s relatives this heartbroken woman was ranked with 
the offending stepmothers? It is safe in this, as in other cases, not 
to forget that there are two sides to every story, and that very often 
the children’s story is colored by youthful thoughtlessness, selfishness 
and lack of appreciation. 

Another stepmother who knew that she was talked about unpleas- 
antly by the children’s friends exclaimed frankly: ‘Since I must 
acknowledge many weaknesses and imperfections I cannot defend 
myself. I am sure some of the fault is mine, but I have tried to do 
my best.” 

Her husband, who had seen her life in the home among his trying 
boys and girls, gave his impression of this social offender. He said: 
“For what she has been to me and to my children I worship her— 
almost as I worship God Himself.” 
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‘ This Style Book ° 


is for You 


WE’LL SEND IT FREE— 
Write for it—Today 


The enlarged Philipsborn Spring 
and Summer Style Book, which has 
surprised and delighted many thousands 
of women the country over, is also yours 
— free, waiting for you to ask for it. 

All a woman needs for her personal 
adornment in outer garments and dress 
accessories, all the new and beautiful 
Spring and Summer styles that fashion 
has created for her benefit, are hand- 
somely illustrated and most entertain- 
ingly described in this book. 

Send today for this most compre- 
hensive and complete fashion guide, 
and buy garments that offer the highest 
degree of comfort, style and becom- 
ingness, at the lowest possible cost. 
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$4.98 


R 65 French Batiste Dress of all over Ma- 
° * deira Embroidery and Rich Broaa 
Val Lace, as Pictured. Any Ladies’ or Misses’ 
size. Give bust, waist, and length of skirt 4 9 8 
measurements. Walue $7.50. Price, $ . 














To delay may mean to forget. Write for your 
copy feday—now. A postal will do. Ask for 
No. 728. Also gay whether you want to see 
samples of the new Spring fubrics. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 
| 197 E. Adams St. CHICAGO 
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One-Dollar Dresses That Five Girls 
Actually Made for Their Graduation 


At the Washington Irving High School, New York City 


6020—The girls who made the 
dresses shown on this page are 
not only able to design, draft, 
cut and make them, but they 
have also been taught how to 
choose and buy good materials, 
The first dress on the right 
is of white organdy with deli- 
cate flower design. This mate- 
rial may be bought for from 
eight to twelve and a half cents 
a yard, and one can readily see 
how this dress may be made for 
one dollar. Its coloring, and the 
well-placed trimming of pink 
lawn bands, cut bias, give this 
dress a pretty individuality. 
Patterns (No. 6020) for this 
dress—with high or low neck 
and short or full-length sleeves 
—come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 
and.20 years. Size 16 years 
requires four yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material, 
and half a yard of 27-inch lawn 
for the bands. 


6016—Sheer white lawn made 
this adorably simple and pretty 
dress. The only trimming was 
the tucking and the stitched 
bias bands made of the material. 
It is just the dress for a summer 
day anda girlish figure and face, 
and the great beauty of sucha 
model is that it brings out the 
careful machine and hand work 
which are always noticeable in a 
dress of this sort. A dress like 
this would be equally pretty 
made of figured dimity or 
checked gingham, either of 
which fabrics, as well as the 
white lawn used for the original 
dress, may be purchased in 
good quality for from eight to 
twelve and a half cents a yard, 
making the dress cost one dol- 
lar. Patterns (No. 6016) for 
this dress come in four sizes: 
16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 
16 years requires five yards of 
36-inch material. 


—— 
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6016 
Designed by Marion Falvey 


Designed by 
6020 Lottie Rown 
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6014 
Designed by Isabel Schwartz 
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6022—Designed by Designed by 
Lilian Fischback Viola Keane 6018 


6022 — This design shows now attractively a striped material may be put 
together to give a pretty variety of trimming without using any other 
material. Another point about this dress is that there is just enough full- 
ness gained by laying plaits and tucks to keep the dress from being flimsy. 
The design would be equally good for a combination of plain and striped 
material or two contrasting plain colors. A girl who can do good machine 
sewing can make a distinctive dress from this pattern by using a fine lawn, 
having finely tucked pieces forthe trimming. The all-white cotton goods 
with self-toned stripes, which cost from eight to ten cents a yard, will make 
it possible to procure a similar dress for one dollar. Patterns (No. 6022) 
for this dress—with high or low neck —come in four sizes: 16, 17,18 and 
20 years. Size 16 years requires six yards of 36-inch material. 


6018—The students in the Washington Irving High School are taught 
the rudiments of cutting and fitting, as well as of hand and machine 
sewing, and are all extremely interested in this branch of their education. 
The graceful dress above is made up in a heavy cotton material resembling 
duck, but with a linen finish. Such material may be purchased for about 
ten cents a yard, so one can readily see how this dress may be made for 
one dollar. The panel effect in front and back, and the embroidered collar 
made of the same material, go to make a dress that would be becoming 
to any girl and suitable for varied occasions. The velvet bow was not 
included in the price—being already in the wearer’s possession. Patterns 
(No. 6018) for this dress come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 years requires seven yards of 27-inch material. 


6014—An embroidery of circles gives an original look to this white duck 
dress. It may be worn with a guimpe and the skirt may be in one with, 
or separate from, the tunic; or the tunic may be omitted entirely, and 
the embroidery placed above the hem. Any girl who knows accurately 
how much material of different widths it requires to make her dresses can 
readily procure this dress and the necessary embroidery floss for the sum 
of one dollar. The design is equally good for wool fabrics, and the girl 
who makes the dress at little cost for summer will feel safe in duplicating 
it in better material for an autumn dress, as the experimenting will then 
all have been done. Patterns (No. 6014) for this dress come in four 
sizes: 16, 17,18 and 20 years. Size 10 years requires seven yards and 
a half of 36-inch material. 








6018 


6020 6v14 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








The American | 
Consumer Paid 


$8,314,257 


(Over eight million dollars) for 
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During the Year 1910 





Pe tribute to honest values 


—so that you will make no 
mistake tn your selections, we 
feature very distinctly a 
few of the ‘Onyx’? num- 
bers responsible for this 
result—ask your dealer for 
them. 


FOR WOMEN 


~  -B4gs 


Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Silk Lisle in black 
and all colors, with ““Garter Top” and Spliced 
eel, Sole and Toe; very sheer; exceedingly 


910/7 


Women’s “ ONYX” black, tan and white Gauze 
Lisle, with “*‘ DUB-L TOP” and “ DOUBLEX” 
Heel and Toe; a very desirable quality. 


Sc per pair, or 3 pairs $1 


409 K 


Women’s “ONYX” “‘ DUB-L TOP” Black, 
White and Tan Silk Lisle with ““DOUBLEX”’ 
Splicing at Heel and Toe; feels and looks 
like silk; wears better. 





25c per pair 


50c per pair 
409 G. The Gauze weight of this cele- 
brated number with all its merits. 


50c per pair 
SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


251 


Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk with Lisle 
Sole and Lisle Garter Top—Black and all 
colors —a wonderful value. 

$1.00 per pair 


1133 


Women’s “ONYX” Black Silk; Seasonable 
Weight; ‘‘Dub-l Top”; Lisle Sole; High Spliced 


Heel—an unusual quality. $1.50 per pair 


=== 155 


Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle, black and all colors; 
Gauze weight; Linen Spliced Heel and Toe and 
Double Sole; a remarkable value. 


25c per pair 
E 325 


Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk 
Lisle, ‘“‘DOUBLEX”’ splicing at Heel and 
Toe. “The Satisfactory Hose.’”’ 

50c per pair ‘. 
E 525. The Gauze Weight of the above 


215 


Men’s “ONYX” PURE THREAD SILK with 
Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black and the following 
colors: Tan, White, Grey, Navy, Purple, Helio, 

suede, Green, Burgundy and Cadet. Best pure 
silk sock made at the price. 50c per pair 


FOR CHILDREN 


X 54 


Misses’ ““ONYX” Seamless 1X1 Ribbed Silk 
Lisle Hose; Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan and 
Red. Sizes 5-10; all 





50c per pair 


25c per pair 

Sold atthe quality shops. If your deater cannot supply 

you, we will direct you to the nearest one or send postpaid 
any number desired. Write to Dept. A. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 
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armours 


Vigoral 
Bouillon 


Cubes 


Made from the recipe of a 
famous French chef, it is real 
French Bouillon—each ingre- 
dient perfectly balanced, skill- 
fully blended,the whole tastily 
seasoned. 

Armour’s Vigoral Bouillon 
Cubes give you bouillon that 
starts your luncheon and din- 
ner right. Asa between meal 
pick-me-up—mildly stimula- 
ting, thoroughly refreshing— 
they cannot be equaled. 

Armour’s Vigoral Bouillon 
Cubes are made from U. S. 
Government inspected beef— 
every ingredient is the finest. 

No trouble. Just drop a 
cube in a cup of hot water— 
and that’s all. 


Free Samples 


Send us your name and address on a postal 
and we will send you a sample of two cubes 
that you may learn for yourself what comfort is 
obtained from Vigoral Bouillon Cubes. 

Ask for Armour’s Vigoral Cubes at your gro- 
cer's or druggist’s and accept no substitute. If 
he cannot supply you send us 30 cents in stamps 
or silver and tell us your dealer's name. 

We will send you a box, postpaid direct, 
and see that you are supplied in the future. 


ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 
Dept. F 127 CHICAGO 








“Tam Engaged 








to be Married” 


The Prettiest Ways to Announce the News 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


surround theannounce- 

ment of a girl’s engage- 
ment withtoo much joyous 
and . dainty sentiment. 
This time is one of the 
happiest moments of her 
girlhood, that of the 
divulging of her happy 
secret to those she loves 
best—the first footfalls 
on that roadway which -” 
leads from maidenhood to . 
the estate of the matron. 

A simple and dainty way of breaking the 
wondrous news to cronies of the bride at 
luncheon is the arrangement by the hostess, at 
the left side of every cover, of a little “‘lady- 
finger’’ sponge-cake, each, with the exception 
of that of the bride-to-be, bearing proudly a 
huge solitaire paste “‘enzagement”’ ring pur- 
chased for ten cents. AJl of the cakes are to be 
tied with bridal bows of white satin ribbon— 
the ‘‘lady-finger’’ of the bride having her 
engagement ring nestled on a little cluster of 
mock orange blossoms in the ribbon bow. Of 
course as the girls find their places the secret 
1s “OE. 

Another plan, equally simple, calls for twelve 
guests in addition to the happy couple. Little 


|: IS not possible to 


ribbon streamers should lead from each plate * 


to the center arrangement of flowers. At the 
psychological moment the guests in turn 
must pull out their ribbons, to each of which is 
attached a scarlet heart with a large letter 
upon it. These hearts are so arranged that 
the first lassie draws the letter “C,”’ the second 
“‘O,” the third “‘ N,’’ and so on around the table 
until the letters spell CON GRATU- 
LATE. Us, 

The guests must be placed so that the person 
drawing the letter ‘‘C”’ should sit beside the 
bride-elect, and the one having “‘E” next to 
the bridegroom-elect. 
When the letters are 
all drawn a happy 
shower of congratula- 
tions and good wishes 
naturally follows. 


Cat Out of the Bag 


For another pretty 
plan have over the 
center of the table a 
dainty bag of crépe 
paper, decoraied with 
hearts. In the bag 
have a number of lit- 
tle white cats, made 
from cardboard, or 
stuffed white Canton 
flannel. Tie fluffy 
bows of ribbon about the necks of the kittens, 
and have streamers of ribbon extend from the 
bag through slits in the paper to each cover, 
where they are to be tied to place-cards which 
are decorated with exclamation points cut 
from fine gilt paper. The engagement, of 
course, will be announced when the guests 
pull the ribbons and the ‘‘cat is out of the 
bag,” especially as each pussy will have a 
written announcement pinned to its collar. 


Strawberry Gelatine. 


To Throw a Little Light on the Subject 


PICTURESQUE lantern, gilded and filled 

with ferns and scarlet flowers, would make 
a very charming decoration to hang over the 
center of the luncheon-table for an announce- 
ment party. The dearest little brass candle- 
stick—which, by-the-way, can be bought 
from a local five-and-ten-cent store—contain- 
ing a scarlet candle, should be placed at each 
cover. A rolled document sealed with a heart 
seal and tied with gold cord and much red tape 
should also be arranged at each plate. 

At the ecstatic moment each girl should be 
bidden to light her candle, unfold the mysteri- 
ous document and divulge its contents. As 
the paper will appear absolutely blank the 
hostess may suggest that the girls throw a 
little more light on the subject by exposing the 
surface of the paper to the heat of the candle. 
A prize can be offered to the lassie who is first 
able to decipher the mysterious writing, con- 
taining the announcement, of course, which 
will gradually appear 
as the heat affects 
the invisible ink with 
which it was written. 

Small folders labeled 
“*Side-Lights on Mat- 
rimony”’ should also 
be beside each plate, 
and on these sheets 
the girls may write 
down amusing matri- 
monial episodes, 
evolved either from 
their imaginations or 
personal observa- 
tions. Cunning little 
lamps can be pasted 


The Littke Lamp is } 
Box, a Tiny Bottle 
a Collar Button 





A “Diamond Ring” for Each Guest 
is a Favor That Adds to the Fun After 
the Secret is Out 





Macaroni Letters Spell the Names in This 


Heart for Each Guest 






Side Lights 
Lec 


in a variety of positions 
on the covers of the 
folders and so decorate 
them prettily. Each of 
these folders could be 
very easily constructed 
from a little pill-box, a 
collar button made of 
any substance other 
than metal, which can 
be attached by means of 
glue, and a tiny, empty 
pill-bottle. When all 
these have been glued 
one upon the other the pill-box base may be 
nicely gilded and a tiny picture-frame screweye 
should be attached to one side of the wee 
lamp to serve as a handle for it. 


Two Novel Ways to Do It 


HE dish may be a dainty one of twisted 

crépe-paper lettuce leaves, containing bits of 
gossip about those present, the climax being the 
engagement announcement. ‘‘Chatter-box” 
souvenirs should be filled with ‘‘Chatter” 
concerning the bride and bridegroom to be: 
the number of bridesmaids, the color of the 
gowns, the church where the wedding will 
take place, its date, etc. 

Another dainty decoration would be a doll 
house ‘‘Cottage for Two,” as a table center- 
piece. The house may be of cardboard, covered 
with red-brick paper, in case the hostess is not 
able to use a small doll house. Little curtains 
of paper lace should be at all windows, the neat 
lawn should be of moss, and the walks, bordered 
with tiny flowers, of fine white sand. 

The coat-of-arms of the owner may be 
swung over the door: a scarlet heart with a 
crest of crossed arrows, the motto being the 
dainty sentiment, ‘‘Home-Keeping Hearts 
are Happiest.’’ A real padlock should fasten 
the door, and the host- 
ess may tell her guests 
that one of their num- 
ber will start house- 
keeping shortly, and 
that they may dis- 
cover that one’s iden- 
tity by finding out 
whose key fits the 
lock of ‘The Little 
House.”’ 

The place-cards 
should be cardboard 
or paper padlocks, 
to each of which is 
fastened a key, the 
keys being of all sizes. 
Each lock should be 
labeled, ““The Key to 
the Situation.’”’ Some 
of the keys should be almost as big as the 
lock itself, and some very tiny. The secret will 
reveal itself when the lock flies open to the 
key of the bride-to-be. 


There Should be a 


“Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds” Sing 


PIE of “Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds” 

can be prettily made to carry out the say- 
ing, ‘A little bird told me.’”? This dish may 
be placed in the center of the table and should 
be decorated with scarlet hearts. Alternate 
streamers of black and red ribbon should lead 
from slits in the pie to every cover. Each girl 
should pull out a streamer, finding at its end 
a blackbird cut from paper and pasted on a 
card. The first may break the ice as follows: 
** A little bird told me of an engagement in the 
air’’; the second intimates that it will shortly 
be announced; a third that the bride is ‘not 
unknown to us’’; each of the birds bringing 
some gossip, and adding to the curiosity as the 
bride and bridegroom to be are described. 

The twentieth bird may reveal the date of 
the wedding, the twenty-first the number of 
bridesmaids, the twenty-second the name of the 
church. The twenty-third may bear a placard: 

“This tale will be concluded in our next.” 
And then to cap the climax the twenty-fourth 
little bird may say: 

“But what’s their names or whaur their hames 

I dinna care to tell.” 

It is then that the hostess may announce 
that she has a prize all ready for the girl 
who can guess, with 
the assistance of all 
this twitter from the 
birds, the names of 
the happy couple. 
The bestowal of this 
prize will finally an- 
nounce the engage- 
ment. 

The various bits of 
gossip which the birds 
have carried should 
be as misleading as 
possible, while at the 
same time containing 
a certain amount of 
accuracy. 


Oo 


SCatrimmony 


fade of a Gilded Pill- 
a Screweye, and 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining if a stamped, addressed envelope 
is sent her in care of The Journal. Such questions should be sent at least three weeks in advance of the date of 
the entertainment. Many inquiries coming to Miss Marriott from the West consume almost one week in transit. 
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She Can See 
Him, but He 
Can’t See Her 
Vudor Porch 
Shades give se- 
clusion and pri- 
vacy, permitting 
the free use of 
the porch as an 
outdoor room. 


Porch 
Shades 


keep out the sun and glare, but let in the breeze 
and sufficient light for reading, sewing or games. 
They are made of wide strips of light wood 
firmly bound with strong seine twine. They 
are artistically stained with weather-proof colors 
in greens and browns. You can put them up 
in ten minutes with only a screwdriver, but they 
last for years. Wudor Porch Shades must not be con- 
fused with flimsy bamboo or imported screens. Wudor 
Porch Shades cost from $2.50 up, according to width, 
and a porch of ordinary size can be completely equipped 
with om at a cost of from $5 to $10. 


Write for Beautiful Booklet in Colors 


We will send you, free, upon receipt of a postal card 
request, the beautiful Vudor booklet fully describing and 
illustrating, in actual colors, Vudor Porch Shades and 
Vudor Hammocks. With the booklet we will send 


you name of dealer in your town. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 220 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 

















Learn toKnit 










Your spare 
time cannot be oc- 
cupied ina more pleas- 
ant and _ profitable 
pastime. Anyone can 
easily learn to make 
beautiful and useful 
4 articles with the aid of 
_ the Columbia Book of Yarns. 
y  Contains232 pagesand 185 dif- 
; 4 ferent illustrations. The most 
complete and useful hand- 
book on knitting andcrocheting 
ever compiled. A dollar book for 
. at your dealer's or by mail. 


Columbia Yarns 


are unequalled for quality. They 
are noted for their brilliancy of color, softness, elastic- 
ity and durability. Our “Columbia Eiderdown”’ is 
specially adapted for the Motor Toques, Hoods, 
Coats, and Aviation Caps that are now 
the rage; also for Infants’ Afghans. 
look for the Columbia trade- 
mark on label around every 


ball. Qolumbia Yarne 
Philadelphia 






































50 CENTS A WEEK 


OU NEED A DRESS FORM to fit 

and sew your OWN dresses. Here 
is a chance to obtain, on the EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN, our $15.00 Guar- 
anteed Dress Form, for $3.00 down 
and $2.00 per month, which is just 50 
cents a week, 


THE VENUS AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORM 


is the Jatest, most improved dress form 
on the market. It will last a lifetime, 
and can be adjusted to more than one 
hundred different sizes or shapes. Neck, 
bust, waist and hips are each independ- 
ently adjusted. It will exactly repro- 
H duce your own figure. 

SEND US IN $3.00, and we will ship to you, 
at once, our VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing 
you six months to pay for it. 

Write TO-DAY for our illustrated booklet, de- 
scribing in detail our VENUS DRESS FORM, 


6 
THe Acme SAtEs Co. G Wesr 13""Sr.NY. 











Mothers and Guardians 


of Children 


END for free booklet telling of new 
system for educating children at home. 
This system is based upon the latest 
psychic discoveries. With its aid you can 
begin training infants from time of birth by 
these series of graded lessons. The thought 
impressions given to the subconscious 
minds by the parent or other person will 
have a remarkable effect on the general 
growth of the children physically, mentally 
and spiritually. Grown-ups will be greatly 
benefited by simply reading and repeating 
the various lessons. Send 4c in stamps to 
cover cost of mailing, etc. Address 


The Reverence Publishing Company 
Box 240, Atlantic City, N. J. 







































esi Send Your 
Old Carpet 
AY PN We Will Make 


j\New Rugs 


m Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


m™ Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
® America. Established 37 years. Origi- 
& nators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
& (Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 


Old carpets are 
worth money: 
don’t throw yours 
t ,y away. 

FREE Write today 
/ @ummuemme for book of 
designs in colors, prices and 
full information, 


Olson Rug Co., 












124 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Taffeta Petticoats 








How | Became 
an Actress 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


I returned and soon discovered the great 
benefits I was reaping from the discourage- 
ments of the previous weeks. I had carried 
back with me a great indifference to immediate 
results, which lifted the immense burden of 
self-consciousness under which I had suffered. 
I took heart, too, when I learned that several 
of the class had been dropped after the exami- 
nation, proving that the policy of the Academy 
was Surely the survival of the fittest. 


24S The winter months passed in the study of 
scenes from various plays chosen to emphasize 
the different methods used in the rendering 
of the traditional and the modern drama. For 
pantomime expression we studied “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” At the same time we were 
studying scenes from ‘‘The Two Orphans,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” and a mod- 
ern comedy and farce. Dancing and fencing 
and make-up were in the curriculum, and last, 
but perhaps as interesting as anything we had, 
was our “Life Class.”” To this we were ex- 
pected to bring studies from life, as the name 
indicates. And as the art student draws first 
the separate parts of the body before the body 
complete, so we were allowed to portray in 
pantomime studies of hands only at first; then 
feet; and later feet and hands in one study, 


considering the matter showed that I had for- 
gotten I was merely a pleasure-seeker in the 
school. The time had come when I could no 
longer deceive myself; I had as definite an 
object in view as the breadwinners. In the 
atmosphere of the school my prejudices had 
weakened and died. I knew that now an 
interview with my father on the question of 
future plans was inevitable, nor could it be put 
offa day. I went to his office that afternoon. 

When we were seated I handed him the 
postcard and said I had been told that when 
the instructor was asked who was doing the 
best work in the play he had said that I was, 
and so I had been cast for the play. Then I 
called his attention to the date, and added that 
it was Sunday night. 

“This is a question you will have to decide 
for yourself,” said Father very quietly, hand- 
ing me back the card, ‘‘and your decision is 
going to affect your whole future.” 

“T realize that,” I replied, ‘and my mind 
is very clear on the subject. I want to go 
on with the work professionally, I love it so. 
But if you say ‘No’ I will give it up. Are 
you opposed to my playing this part Sunday 
night?” 

My whole soul was in the question, and I 
waited for the answer almost trembling. It 
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Let us be Frank:— 


Some women have been dis- 
appointed so often in the fit 
and appearance of their Silk 



















= These famous petticoats offer all of until we could faithfully reproduce the whole, came at last: e gloves that they really hate 
Ik’ sal a 1 b t f color- all observations from life. As a result I found No, I am not opposed. » . 
SI s richness anc eauty Of Colo myself staring at my friends in the rudest The tears sprang tomy eyes. I felt then only to give up kid gloves when 
ing, but three times the wear at manner possible on all occasions, and even at his love, not so much the wisdom of his reply. 
one-third the cost, The seago’s most elab- | srstay in const efor ts phaierapy Ne ob nes armece fa tneuus, | | warm weather comes. 
” : . P 3 at iarities whic g ‘ s > 0 sile or 
pr Age will be na ie hen 4 make good studies for the classroom. standing between us, and the daily work and Pe ha h Vv h d th t 
eatherbloom—or severely plain 1 preferred. —— there was a great deal of ‘‘faking” my progress, = even sid ipa became sub- rhaps you nave nha a 
Price, $2.00 and up, depending entirely upon in the class; but the trained eye of our in- jects of mutual interest and conversation. - if k f, 
workmanship. At all retail stores in all fash- structor, Mr. Eugene Presbry, could always experlence—1 so, as or 
ionable fabrics, all shades, colors and fancies. catch the culprit, and the penalty was a walk 9 Thenext step reached toward the goal was 
Look for the Label Shown Above rae ‘a © : search of studies st bela oe Oe N arte came ho nes York 
E ine Heatherbl Péticoat bears this SILK rom real life. Later we were giving whole at winter. Ten of the juniors, girls and men, 
Bory ieaaien Serer SEE | tre in pantomime. were selected to act as “extras” in“ Carmen, WNE 
look for it in the waistband and be sure you find it. . with which she opened her engagement, and 
The label is for your protection against substitution. SUS One pape y the post brought meacard I Wi one of the case ten. ‘ ‘ Kip FittinG 
. from the office of the Academy. It read: ‘hen we reported at the theater for re- 
A. G. HYDE & SONS New York—Chicago : “estate  SOnPiaE oly secealead i WE Tadoee tlie aon SILK 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics You are cast for a performance of ‘Uncle’s Am : ; ‘ 
Will’ on March 14. See Mr. S—— regarding the Pany arrived we were surprised to find at least LOVE 
Every y 4 ” . : same.”’ ten other girls waiting for the stage manager. 
p Betta 4 j 1 1 4¢ Yd e They were professional “extras,” I learned. 
whee ( & Soe, ™ I consulted the calendar, and, finding that We formed our group at one side of the stage, rare 
4 yy Uf» a the date given fell on Sunday, concluded that and — talked together in low tones in The name Fownesis in the glove. 
VA) xe, S it was an error of the secretary. I hurried to another group. : : 

Ay y* the Academy full of excitement and curiosity. Presently the stage manager entered hur- Buy just one pair. Wear them 
Jf 4" f j We had always understood that the juniors _ riedly, cast a quick, penetrating glance through “hard.” Compare them with the 
LY An were not allowed to actin apublicperformance, the semi-darkness, and said abruptly: ; 
ia y and there had been no talk of this play being “The students from the Academy will best silk gloves you ever owned. 

( given before the school. Wehad been working remain; the others may go.” N haat 
on it but a short time, having rehearsed only In silence the disappointed “extras” filed ote their 



























the first part. 

At the office I learned merely that the date 
was correct; later that the seniors were busy 
with their examinations and Mr. Sargent had 


out, but the sound of angry voices reached us 
through the closed door. 
As soon as they had gone the stage man- 
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ager, in a clear, ringing voice of command, =a 
> fit ‘ a to 0 a a from the peed — ae 98 ~~ durability —we are sure 
ere L Ab B k The play, “‘ Uncle’s Will,’’ contained only three “Ladies, you will please line up.”’ a ae ' 
a. earn ou t ric characters, two men and one girl. We were to Then followed a long silence, during which you will decide that summer 
wn my have special afternoon rehearsals to work up we were being viewed with a critical eye. I glove troubles are ended.—then 
50 the play for Sunday night. felt like a horse for sale; every minute I , 
I realized that if I declined to play on the expected to have my jaw lowered and my teeth and there. 
iC ground that it was,a Sunday performance I examined. For the first time in my life I was 
M should never again be looked upon as a candi- standing, on a real stage, and my eyes were Fownes Silk Gloves are made in 
date for professional work; for I learned that busy trying to peer through the semi-darkness : : 
oq Sunday night in all the big cities throughout into the vast space all around me. all lengths, in black, white and 
one the West was regarded as the best night for : a 
eck, large box-office receipts. The fact that I was CONTINUED IN THE JOURNAL FOR MAY 1 all the exclusive Parisian shades. 
nd- ‘ 
Dro They have double tips and each 
you, Wh | W. * | pair is Guaranteed. Prices 
win C : ee a 
t, dle- Every one admires a brick house. en as a Gir 50 75 $1 00 $1 50 
cons Few realize its low cost and economy. Cc Cc ’ . 
Peta ‘ paps (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 
_— is the ent Bene most ya Good dealers sell them, and any dealer 
— really the cheapest building material in the twice into the garden and attempted toclimb there was a house, and to the right the Sartory 
= world. The cost of wood has risen until a wood the trees and tothrow myself intothe pond, in barracks. Not a sound to 4 heard, not a can procure them for you. 
house costs more to build and maintain than a which there was more mud than water. footfall, not even an echo. “le b = 
=) brick house. Learn the Facts. Send today for Finally, when I was completely exhausted “Oh, Mamma!” I exclaimed, ‘“‘is it inside t's a Fownes—that's all 
Oe eh on Sl Revolution in and subdued I was taken off, sobbing, in my tne Iam Ma ou 4 — ' you need to know about 
" ae aunt's carriage. My mother Shrugged her shoulders anc ” 
ion ces hp By Alar Fate I stayed three days at her house, as I was pointed to my father, thus explaining that she a Glove. 
N on receipt of price. so feverish that my life was said to be in was not responsible for this step. I rushed to 
. wie wee danger. him and while ringing the bell he took me by 
t “A House of Brick of Moderate Cost” My father used to come to the house of my the hand. The door opened and he led me in, 
n oe ($3,000 to $7,000). 71 designs, 50c. Aunt Rosine. He was as “handsome as a followed by my mother and Aunt Rosine. HILDREN can’t stand 
af TRADE MARK js x Pity oe apo ileal ee i ae : a —— _ eg ga , se Soreyerd pn pond Mee es ( clothing restraint 
= bathe ti did not know him well, as saw hi so yut there were buildings to be seen and win- pets : se al i 
“ 75 Ter ae ee rarely; but I loved him for his seductive voice dows from which children’s faces were gazing ; That’s why their gar- 
AS i and his slow, gentle gestures. curiously at us. My father said something to ters are important for com- 
ll I recovered, and the doctor said that I the nun who came forward, and she took us fort, as well as the condition of 
al could now be moved without any fear of ill into the parlor. stockings and underclothes. 
ly effects. We had been waiting for my mother, 
ly but she was ill. My aunt offered to accom- Ass *¢ Papa, Papa,” Isuddenly cried out, seized The Wilson 
S pany us . ee bt hg ye a to Bs with ie 5 ¥ he id 4 to prison. This isa 
convent; Dut he retused, anc can hear him prison. am frightened.” H S 
sad now, with his gentle voice, saying: On the other side of the grating a door had ose upporter 
“No, her mother will take her to the con- just opened, and I stopped to see who was allows perfect freedom to romp and 
vent. I have written to her Aunt Faure and coming. A little, round, short woman made play. _A strong cord, gently changes 
y the child is to stay there a fortnight.” her appearance and came up to the grating. at different aggre Bu! body. Thus 
I went that very evening to my Aunt Her black veil was lowered as far as_ her ws Rag ew seca onc Minty | ae 
ae Faure’s. I did not care much for her, as she ge gg ee dag gre Sug 
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THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 






was cold and affected; but I adored my uncle. 
He was so gentle and so calm, and there was 
an infinite charm in his smile. His son was as 
turbulent as I was myself, adventurous and 
rather hare-brained, so that we always liked 
being together. 

I stayed three weeks at my uncle’s, roaming 
about with my cousin and spending hours 


mouth, so that I could see scarcely anything 
of her face. She recognized my father, whom 
she had probably seen before when matters 
were being arranged. She opened the door in 
the grating, and we all went through to the 
other side of the room. On seeing me pale and 
my terrified eyes full of tears she gently took 
my hand in hers, and, turning her back to my 
father, raised her veil. I then saw the sweetest 


lasts, and the garters themselves last twice as 





long as before, Children’s pin-to-waist style, 2 to 
. 12 years. Shoulder style, 2 to 10 years. Ejther 
kind in black or white, 25c. 
The same comfort principle applies 
in the Women’s and 
Misses’ style. In lisle 
web, 25c.; silkfinish, 
50c.; black, white, 






















pink or blue. 

lain, lying down flat, fishing for crayfish in the and merriest face imaginable, with large, ? Ifyoucan’tget 
arlor. 4 . j - little stream that ran through the park. childlike, blue eyes, a turn-up nose, a laughing Waleesnoee’- 
: is the only invention that will reproduce mouth with full lips and beautiful, strong, ore, we will send 
Ps) an exact dummy of the human figure. 9258 One morning we started by diligence for white teeth. She looked so kind, so energetic them postpaidon 
ind in It will stand for the dressmaker in your Versailles to begin my convent life. I sat and so gay that I flung myself at once into ’ Sen then —_— 
‘Ue. place while you fill more agreeable engage- down in the carriage and fell asleep, only her arms. It was Mother Sainte Sophie, the week— then if 
iol ments or will stand for any rousing up again when we wereat theheavy- Superior of the Grandchamps Convent. re oe 
ot member of the family by wearing looking door of the Grandchamps Convent. ‘Ah, we are friends now, you see!” she said claimed we 
ts are their fitted lining. When not in I rubbed my eyes and tried to collect my to my father, lowering her veil again. What nefend Memey. 
ney: use deflate and pack in box base. thoughts. I then jumped down from the _ secret instinct could have told this woman, A. M.Wilson Co. 
y yours aie Every month we publish impor- diligence and looked at everything around me. who was Not coquettish, who had no looking- 3o) Eee a. 
, today inflated § tant inforynation about qreemak. The paving stones of the street were round glass and never troubled about beauty, that \maaamie en 
a ae a _— -_~ cee Make i” at te and small, with grass growing everywhere. her face was faScinating and that her bright 
ces and waists . free to you. Write at once for There was a wall and then a great gateway smile could enliven the gloom of the convent? 

be made Fashion Book V-7. surmounted by a cross, and nothing behind 
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La Prance 
SAO or WOMENS 


Look in the La France Window 


Latest Fashions in Footwear are 
now on Display in the Show 
Windows of Thousands of 
Leading Dealers. 


This will interest every woman — for 
La France Shoes set the style standard 
in women’s footwear. Hence White, 
in Buck and Canvas, is given special 
prominence—but not to the exclusion of 


Tan and Black in the different leathers. 


You will see a dainty pump for the fash- 
ionable function. A smart Oxford for street 
and shopping. A sturdy shoe for out-of- 
dooring. 
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Call on the La France dealer in your town 
—he will be glad to fit you to a pair of these 
supremely superior shoes. After close 
and critical examination we are sure your 
verdict will be favorable to La France. 


Write for our beautiful brochure of fash- 
ionable footwear for Spring and Summer. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY 
362 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Important to Shoe Dealers— We want a wide-awake agency in 
any town where we are not now represented. We place La France only with the i 
dealer who will treat the shoe and the public fairly. Such a dealer never loses i 
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the agency. We invite correspondence with shoe merchants that approve of 


this policy. The merit of La France and our liberal advertising assure success. } 
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FOR 41 FREE SAMPLES 


Always, when writing for the FREE samples, be sure to mention the 
name and address of your Dealer, and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 


Think of a sheer lustrous 


texture 


Not quite so sheer or delicate as silk-mull, yet 
finer in its weave, and more adaptable in quality 
than the richest Chinese or Japanese Silk—and 
you'll understand at once the charm of this ex- 
quisitely delicate fabric called —Suesine. 


You will find the Suesine Silk in the delicate shades 
very pretty for evening gowns, while in the rich darker 
colors you will find it an excellent material for those 
charming afternoon costumes and street dresses which 
are being made this season. Exquisitely soft in texture 
and color, Suesine will lend itself delightfully to any and 
all of the newest fashions; it will be attractive whether 
gathered, plaited or tucked, and for young girls, for their 
informal parties, Suesine is especially appropriate. 








EVERY YARD OF SUESINE SILK IS BRANDED WITH THE NAME: 


SUESINE SILK 


That name is our endorsement of gva/ity; it is our guarantee of 
satisfaction, It is YOUR protection, like the stamp “ 18 Karat ” in 
your ring. Look for the name: SUESINE SILK. 





Always. when writing for the FREE samples, be sure to mention the name 
and address of your Dealer and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 


41 sires: FREE 


GENEROUS 
SAMPLES 
showing each of the exquisite Suesine shades. 





No matter where you live, it is 
easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 
We do not sell Suesine Silk except through regular retail merchants. Butif we can- 
not send you the name and address of a Dealer in your vicinity who has Suesine 
Silk, we will see that your order is filled at the same price, and just as con- 
veniently, by a reliable retail house, if you enclose color sample and price, 
LARGE 3c per yard. The price of Suesine Silk in CANADA is 50c a yard. 


AND Write Now for the FREE samples — 41 exquisite shades and colors of Suesine 


GENEROUS dford Mi sk 15 
Ny td BS Be W. 3d cd Mills » ae 


Ask your - 7 a Sister te 
FREE Dealertor Princesse Silk Foulard, Suesine 


The new Product of Bedford Mills. 

















The convent no longer seemed to me like a 
prison, but like Paradise. I kissed my mother 
and my aunt. Papa drew me to him and held 
me a moment in a close embrace. When‘I 
looked at him I saw that his eyes were full of 
tears. I did not feel at all inclined to cry, and 
I gave hima kiss and whispered: ‘(I am going 
to be very good and work well, so that I can 
go with you at the end of four years.” 

The awakening next morning was cruel. I 
was not accustomed to get up so early. Day- 
light was scarcely visible through the opaque 
window-panes. I grumbled as I dressed, for 
we were allowed only a quarter of an hour and 
it always took me a half-hour to comb my hair. 

Sister Marie, seeing that I was not ready, 
came toward me, and, before I knew what she 
was going to do, snatched the comb violently 
out of my hand. ‘Come, come,” she said, 
“you must not dawdle like this.’””’ She then 
planted the comb in my mop of hair and tore 
out a handful of it. 


2$3 Pain and anger at seeing myself treated in 
this way threw me immediately into one of my 
fits of rage which always terrified those who 
witnessed them. I flung myself upon the 
unfortunate Sister, and with feet, teeth, hands, 
elbows, head and, indeed, all my poor little body, 
I hit, thumped, and at the same time yelled. 
All the pupils, all the Sisters, and indeed every 
one, Came running to see what was the matter. 
Finally the Mother Superior arrived on the 
scene. My father had told her of my fits of 
wild fury, which were my only serious fault, 
and my state of health was quite as much 
responsible for them as the violence of my 
disposition. She approached me. I was still 
clutching Sister Marie, but was exhausted 
by this struggle with the poor woman, who, 
although tall and strong, only tried to ward off 
my blows without retaliating. 

I looked up on hearing Mother Sainte 
Sophie’s voice. My eyes were bathed in tears, 
but, nevertheless, I saw such an expression of 
pity on her sweet face that without altogether 
letting go I ceased fighting for a second, and, 
trembling and ashamed, said very quickly: 

“She commenced it; she snatched the comb 
out of my hand, like a wicked woman, and 
tore out my hair. She wasrough and hurt me.” 
I then burst into sobs and my hands loosed 
their hold. 

The next thing that I knew was that I found 
myself lying on my little bed with Mother 
Sainte Sophie’s hand on my forehead, and her 
kind, deep voice lecturing me gently. All the 
others had gone, and I was quite alone with her 
and the Holy Virgin in the niche. From that day 
forth Mother Sainte Sophie had an immense 
influence over me. Every morning I went 
to her, and Sister Marie, whose forgiveness I 
had been obliged to ask before the whole con- 
vent, combed my hair out in her presence. 
Seated on a little stool I listened to the book 
that the Mother Superior read to me, or to 
the instructive story she told me. 

Ah, what an adorable woman she was, and 
how I love to recall her to my memory! | 
love her for all that she awakened within 
me of nobleness. I love her for the letters 
which she wrote to me, letters that I often read 
over and over again. I love her also because, 
imperfect as I am, it seems to me that I should 
have been one hundred times more so had I 
not known and loved that pure creature. 


92.83 Then, too, I was a favorite with my school- 
fellows, who frequently did my compositions 
for me. I did not care for any studies except 
geography and drawing. Arithmetic drove me 
wild, spelling plagued my life out, and I thor- 
oughly despised the piano. I was very timid, 
and quite lost my head when questioned 
unexpectedly. 

I had a passion for animals of all kinds. I 
used to carry about with me in small cardboard 
boxes, or cages that I manufactured myself, 
adders, with which the woods were full, crickets 
that I found on the leaves of the tiger-lilies, 
and lizards. The latter nearly always had 
their tails broken, as in order to see if they were 
eating I used to lift the lid of the box a little. 
On seeing this the lizards rushed to the open- 
ing. I would shut the box very quickly, red 
with surprise at such assurance, when—crack! 
In a twinkling, either at the right or left, there 
was nearly always a tail caught. This used 
to grieve me for hours, and, while one of the 
Sisters was explaining to us by figures on the 
blackboard the metric system, I was wonder- 
ing, with my lizard’s tail in my hand, how I 
could fasten it on again. 

I was looked upon as a little authority, and 
was made umpire in questions that had to be 
decided. I used to receive orders for fashion- 
able trousseaux, made of paper, for dolls. It 
was quite an easy thing for me in those days 
to make long ermine coats with fur tippets and 
muff, and this filled my little playfellows with 
admiration. I charged for my trousseaux, 
according to their importance, two pencils, 
five /éte-de-mort nibs, or a couple of sheets of 
white paper. In short I became a person- 
ality, and that sufficed for my childish pride. 
I did not learn anything and I received no 
distinctions. 


92383 An event very simple in itself was destined 
to disturb the silence of our secluded life and 
to attach me more than ever to my convent. 
The Archbishop of Paris was paying a round 
of visits to some of the communities, and ours 
was among the chosen ones. Our peaceful 
convent -was thenceforth like a bee-hive into 
which a hornet had entered. Two days later 
the program of the féte was read to us. The 
youngest of the nuns was to read a few words 
of welcome to Monseigneur. After that a 
pianoforte solo, a song, and then a little play 
in three scenes were to be given, entitled 
“Toby Recovering His Eyesight.” It had 
been written by Mother Thérése. 

The little play was read to us by Mother 
Sainte Thérése, one Thursday. We were all 
in tears at the end. I wondered anxiously 
what part I should take in this religious comedy, 
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for, considering that I was now treated as a 
little personage, I had no doubt but that some 
rdéle would be distributed to me. I began to 
get nervous, my hands became cold, my heart 
beat furiously, and my temples throbbed. I 
did not approach, but remained sulkily seated 
on my stool when Mother Sainte Thérése said 
in her calm voice: 

“Young ladies, please pay attention and 
listen for your names for the different parts: 
Old Toby, Eugénie Charmel; Young Toby, 
Amélie Pluche; Gabelus, Renée d’Arville; the 
Angel Raphael, Louise Buguet ; Toby’s Mother, 
Eulalie Lacroix; Toby’s Sister, Virginie 
Depaul.’’ 

I had been listening, although pretending 
not to be, and I was stupefied, amazed and 
furious. Mother Sainte Thérése then added, 
“Here are your manuscripts, young ladies,” 
and a manuscript of the little play was handed 
to each pupil chosen to take part in it. 

Louise Buguet was my favorite playmate, 
and I went up and asked her to let me see her 
manuscript, which I read enthusiastically. 

‘You'll hear me rehearse when I have learned 
it, won’t you?” she asked, and I answered: 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Oh, how frightened I shall be!” she said. 

She had been chosen for the Angel, I suppose, 
because she was as pale and sweet as a moon- 
beam. She had a soft, timid voice, and some- 
times we used to make her cry, as she was so 
pretty then. The tears used to flow limpid and 
pearl-like from her gray, questioning eyes. 

She began at once to learn her part, and I 
was like a shepherd’s dog, going from one to 
another among the chosen ones. I had nothing 
to do with it, but I wanted to be “‘in it.” 

The Mother Superior passed by, and as we 
all courtesied to her she patted my cheek. 

“We thought of you, little girl,” she said, 
“but you are so timid when you are asked 
anything.” 

“Oh, that’s when it’s history or arithmetic!” 
I said. “This is not the same thing, and I 
should not have been afraid.” 

She smiled distrustfully and moved on. 


2&3 There were rehearsals during the next 
week. I asked to be allowed to take the part 
of a fish monster that figured in the story, as 
I wanted to have some role in the play at any 
cost. It was decided, though, that César, the 
convent dog, should be the fish monster. 

At the rehearsals not a word could be 
extorted from the Angel Raphael. She stood 
there on the little platform, stupefied, tears 
dimming her beautiful eyes. She brought the 
whole play to a standstill and kept appealing 
to me in a weeping voice. I prompted her, 
and, getting up, rushed to her, kissed her and 
whispered her whole speech to her. I was 
beginning to be “in it’? myself at last. 

Finally, two days before the great solemnity, 
there was a dress rehearsal. The Angel looked 
lovely, but immediately on entering sank down 
on a bench, sobbing out in an imploring voice: 

“Oh, no; I shall never be able to do it 
never!” 

‘‘Quite true, she never will be able to,” 
sighed Mother Sainte Sophie. 

Forgetting for the moment my little friend’s 
grief, and wild with joy, pride and assurance, I 
ran up to the platform and bounded on to the 
form on which the Angel Raphael had sunk 
down, weeping. 

““Oh, Mother, I know her part. Shall I take 
her place for the rehearsal?” 

‘Ves, yes,”’ exclaimed voices from all sides. 

“*Oh, yes, you know it so well,” said Louise 
Buguet, and she wanted to put her band on 
my head. 

‘““No, let me rehearse as I am first,” I 
answered. 

They began the second scene again. 

When the little green serge curtain was 
drawn I was surrounded, petted and praised. 
Mother Sainte Sophie came upon the platform 
and kissed me affectionately. As to Louise 
Buguet, she was now joyful again and her 
angelic face beamed. 

““Oh, how well you knew the part!” she 
said. ‘‘And then, too, every one can hear 
what you say. Oh, thank you so much!” She 
kissed me and I hugged her with all my might— 
at last I was in it! 


9483 Finally the solemn day arrived. I was so 
feverish with expectation that I could not 
sleep the last three nights. The dressing-bell 
was rung for us earlier than usual, but I was 
already up and trying to smooth my rebellious 
hair, which I brushed with a wet brush by way 
of making it behave better. 

The concert was to commence at half-past 
one. The recreation hour was devoted to 
preparing the large room and to getting ready 
to appear before Monseigneur. I wore the 
Angel’s long robe with a blue sash around my 
waist and two paper wings fastened on with 
narrow blue straps that crossed over each 
other in front. Around my head was a band of 
gold braid, fastening behind. I kept mum- 
bling my “part” (for in those days we did 
not know the word “rdéle’’). 

The concert began and it seemed to me that 
everything went very well. Monseigneur, 
however, could not help smiling at the sight 
of César, and it was he who led the applause 
when the dog died. It was César, in fact, who 
had the greatest success, but we were never- 
theless sent for to appear before Monseigneur 
Sibour. He was certainly the kindest and 
most charming of prelates, and on this occasion 
he gave to each of us a consecrated medal. 

I was trembling with emotion and pride as I 
kissed the old man’s ring, and then ran away to 
the dormitory and cried for alongtime. I was 
found there later, fast asleep from exhaustion. 

From that day forth I was a better child, 
more studious and less violent. In my fits 
of anger I was calmed by the mention of 
Monseigneur Sibour’s name. 





NOTE—lIn the next Journal, published April 25, 
Madame Bernhardt will tell the interesting story, “I 
Decline Matrimony and Make My Début.”’ 
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Stern Brothers 


The New York woman who does 
her buying in this establishment 


knows that she can obtain at all 


times a class of merchandise rarely 
obtainable elsewhere. She knows 
that our first aim is to satisfy her 
in quality—variety—price and 
attention. 











This same spirit that prevails 
throughout our retail establish- 
ment applies to our Mail Order 


department. The woman who 
cannot conveniently come to New 
York is thus afforded the same 
exceptional advantages possessed 
by the New York woman. 


Our new Spring Catalogue now 
ready— makes it easy and conve- 
nient for discriminating women 
living elsewhere to shop in 
New York. 

Its illustrated pages show imported costumes 
reflecting the latest European ideas — American 
costumes of exclusive styles, — millinery in the 
newest Paris and New York models, —imported 
and domestic lingerie, gloves and hosiery, and 
all other dress essentials in keeping with Stern 
Brothers’ high standard of quality and value. 
128 pages of exceptional in- 
formation. It will be mailed 
to you without charge upon re- 
guest. Address Department A. 


Stern) Brothers 
fhest23"ond 22” Streets 


New yor. 








Try Dates for Dessert Today 


(But be careful that they are Dromedary Dates) 


Dromedary Dates come from the Euphrates 
Valley, where the largest, sweetest and most 
delicious quality is grown. Unlike the ordi- 

nary dates you 
d buy in bulk, 
prome ary they are rich in 
their natural 
_ sugar and mois- 
Golg Date ture,andare just 
en the right degree 

of softness. 


They are wrapped in oiled paper and packed in 
dust-proof cartons. To the housewife who is trying 
to find new and good dishes, dates offer a wide 
variety of choice delicacies. 


Write for Cook-Book—Free 


giving recipes of delicious dishes of 
dates, figs, etc. Send 10c. fora 
special sample pack- 
age of Dromedary 
Dates. 





Dromedary Dates } 
are for sale at fruit 
and grocery stores. 


The Hills Bros. Co. 

Dept. B, Beach and 

Washington Streets 
New York 











Wedding Invitations 


and 


‘Announcements 
On Crane’s Kid Finish Paper 


Engraved correctly in fashionable Script 
or Old English, prices about half you now 
pay. Prepaidanywhere. Write for samples. 
“THE ESTABROOK PRESS 
180-N Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Monogram Stationery and Visiting Cards. 


























Until | Married = 
Euphemia _ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


faces in the direction in which we wished to go, 
and again we launched ourselves into space. 
This time we made excellent headway for a 
hundred yards. I do not mean to say that we 
did the distance in what athletes call ‘even 
time,’’ but eventually we arrived somewhere 
about the western end of the National Gallery, 
and, turning sharp to the left, headed toward 
Pall Mall. There was some building going on 
here and it was not easy to tell when we were 
on the proper pavement and when we were not, 
and suddenly our way was barred by some 
sort of a long, glass-cased body with a blur of 
lights behind the glass, and, close to our end, 
one conspicuous red lamp. I was puzzled. 
“It must be a motor ’bus,’’ Euphemia said. 


92393 Of course! We had evidently come to the 
corner of Suffolk Street and this was a motor 
*bus fog-bound in the road. So I peered at it 
for a while in the hope of making out which 
end was which. Then I called, ‘‘Oh, Con- 
ductor!” but there was no sort of response. 
“Driver!” I tried, but the silence was almost 
uncanny. I started to feel at the nearer end 
in the hope of finding a platform or something 
to give me a clew to how the thing was stand- 
ing. As I reached out my hand it came in 
contact with a handle, and simultaneously my 
toe caught on a step and threw my weight for- 
ward. Under the pressure the handle yielded, 
and, stumbling on a second step above the 
first, I lurched heavily forward against a door 
which gave before me and I found myself on 
my knees in the middle of a druggist’s shop. 

Behind the counter stood an eminently re- 
spectable-looking druggist engaged, it seemed, 
as druggists always are engaged, in polishing a 
bottle. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said; ‘‘I thought it 
was a ’bus.”’ 

He put his head down and looked at me over 
the top of his spectacles. Then he put his 
head up and looked at me below them. Finally 
he pushed his spectacles up his forehead 
and looked at me straight. I don’t think he 
considered my explanation adequate. At all 
events he had found nothing to say in reply 
by the time I was on my feet; then there was 
a bump and a blow on the door, and Euphemia, 
repeating my performance, plunged into me 
from behind. For a moment she looked around 
her, bewildered. 

““Why,”’ she said at last, ‘‘it isn’t a ’bus at 
all, is it, Jack?” 

The question seemed to me superfluous, but 
I had taken a dislike to the druggist, so I re- 
plied, ‘“‘It doesn’t seem to be an ordinary "bus; 
perhaps some sort of a goblin ’bus, a kind 
of ——” 

“This is Morley’s,”’ said the man behind 
the spectacles with asperity. ‘‘I—am Morley.” 

“Really?” I said. ‘Well, Mr. Morley, if 
we go out of here and turn sharp to the left I 
take it that we shall come to the Haymarket, 
shall we not?” 

“Vou will,” he said, in a tone which implied 
that the sooner we did it the better he would 
be pleased. 

To the corner of the Haymarket it was, 
indeed, plain sailing enough. On the way an 


old gentleman bumped into us and asked if 
that was Regent Street. He seemed much 
distressed on being told that it was Pall Mall 
East, and that Trafalgar Square lay a hundred 
yards or so ahead. 

“Why, bless me!” he said, “Trafalgar 
Square again? Impossible! I have been look- 
ing for Regent Street since ten o’clock this 
morning and I have been in Trafalgar Square 
three times already. Bless me! Where can 
Regent Street have got to?”’ 

I suggested that if he went straight up the 
Haymarket he would come to Piccadilly Circus, 
and that possibly he would find Regent Street 
close by there somewhere. I had frequently 
done so myself. 

“Quite so!” he said. “‘Blessme! Trafalgar 
Square! I wouldn’t go to Trafalgar Square 
again for fifty pounds!’ 

I remembered the herds of lions and sym- 
pathized; and long after he himself was lost 
to sight his voice came back to us: ‘Bless 
me!—Trafalgar Square!—Bless me!” 

‘Poor old dear!” said Euphemia. 

We stood at the corner of the Haymarket, 
hesitating whether to cross the street or to 
keep up on our side, when a lighted torch sud- 
denly thrust itself into my face from appar- 
ently nowhere. ‘Show yer way, sir!” asked a 
voice from the darkness beyond. 

““No, thanks,”’ I said; ‘‘I believe I am the 
only person around here who actually knows 
where he is.” 

“Blimy if I do!” said the voice cheerfully, 
and, turning, the torch snuffed itself out, as it 
were, in the fog. 

And still we hesitated. 

‘‘Euphemia,” I said, ‘‘you see that dim 
light ahead of us that looks like a young 
moonrise? That is the Carlton Hotel.’’ As 
Euphemia made no comment, ‘‘ What time do 
they take off luncheon at your club?” I asked. 

“T think at half-past two,” she said. 


283 I took out my watch and peered atit. “We 
left the Underground station,’ I said, ‘“‘a 
little before one o’clock, and it is now twenty 
minutes after two. We have been about an 
hour and a half coming not quite half way, at 
which rate we shall reach your club soon after 
four. Don’t you think’’—for Euphemia was 
still silent—‘‘that the Carlton’s good enough 
for us today?” 

Euphemia thought it was. So we started to 
cross the road. Half way over I stopped her 
and took her to myself and did something 
which made her squeal ‘ Jack!” 

“T did it,’ I said, “for your own good, 
Euphemia. You have now had an experience 
which you can boast of to your friends. You 
have stood in the middle of the Haymarket at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, right in front of 
the Carlton, and been kissed, not once, but— 
there!—twice, and—there!—three times.” 

At the moment it. seemed as if the climax of 
these “experiences”? must have been reached 
with this one. But I soon found out that I was 
mistaken and that some of the most exciting 
were yet to come. 
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The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


four busiest months in the 

year—this one of April among 
them—contain only thirty days 
each. It must be in order to 
teach us to concentrate our efforts. I must 
say that I am glad I addressed that open 
letter of mine in THE JouRNAL for March 1 
to the girls whom I called Procrastinators, 
for it has stirred them up. Inquiries arrive in 
every mail from girls who have never earned 
money: girls who had been deferring the 
matter until—presto!—it was time to buy a 
spring hat or furnish the porch or set out the 
garden, and nothing in the ireasury with 
which to pay for them. How lucky for such 
girls that there is a Club rich enough and big 
enough to help them out of such a predica- 
ment! And already it is doing this for those 
who set to work promptly as soon as they heard 
_— me. 

A Texas “‘schoolmarm” who has earned fifty 
dollars through the Club writes me, “What a 
simpleton I have been not to join the Club 
before!” 

While I am not ready, of course, to call her 
a ‘“‘simpleton,”’ I know this: had she joined 
the Club even a year earlier her bank account 
would have been bigger! 


| WONDER why it is that the 





A Letter From a “Golden Girl” 


HAVE received such a pretty letter from one of 
our older members, who, although she speaks 
so modestly of the success of others, has herself 
earned between four hundred and five hundred 
dollars through her connection with the Club: 


The postman just came, with the letter 
telling me of the Swastika Club Honor that 
came to me for the second time, also with your 
beautiful gift of ten dollars, so artistically ar- 
ranged—gold on pure white velvet. I cannot 
express my surprise and pleasure. At first I 
could not even write and thank you, so I am just 
remaining quiet for a little while, and, as soon as 
able to do so, will take the car and keep my 
engagements for today. The check for fifty dol- 
lars also came. Many, many thanks for all your 
gifts. The book, ‘Girls Who Made Good,” also 
came, and I am pleased to know that so many have 
been assisted in their homes to do our work. 

A Kentucky GIRL. 


But do you know—and of course you do 
know—that it is not the amount of money 


earned which gives us pleasure, but the spirit 
in which we receive it and the use to which we 
put it? I’m as proud of this good worker as I 
can be; but I wonder whether she can possibly 
enjoy her earnings more than did the busy 
Indiana mother who during her first month in 
the Club set herself the not very difficult task 
of earning eight dollars, but, because her little 
baby required so much of her time, was only 
able to earn four dollars—‘‘just enough,” she 
writes me in the tone of one flushed with 
triumph, ‘‘to buy him a little bed!” Rest 
assured that I as heartily like to think of that 
little white bed, with the baffling, expensive, 
bewitching baby snuggling down within it, as 
I do of the new coat of paint for a whole house 
for which a Pennsylvania girl paid with the 
Club’s money, or the piano which another 
married member, living in Brooklyn, bought 
with her earnings. 

I speak of this because I want no one in or 
out of the Club to feel that because she can- 
not earn thousands of dollars she need not try 
to earn hundreds, or even tens. That’s not the 
way in which the Club grew so,big and so 
strong. One girl began working for the Club 
merely in order to earn the money for her 
church subscription by the effort of her own 
labors, and was very glad later that she had 
done so. Another one wrote me an enthusi- 
astic letter because she had made—one hun- 
dred and five dollars? Nota bit of it! Only one 
dollar and five cents! But, mark you, she had 

made it in her very first day of endeavor, and 
got in “‘a few strokes of housework” besides! 


A Club With Room for All 


HAT a Club it is, to be sure! making 

room for the least as well as for the most 
ambitious worker, without partiality. Daily 
I receive and answer eager, well-nigh breath- 
less inquiries: ‘‘Is there room for me? Isthere 
time? Is there work for me?” Yes, indeed, 
there is! And in writing to me just remem- 
ber that you are addressing no dread being, 
but only another girl, to whom you can tell as 
much or as little of yourself as you care to do, 
even though her official title be 
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Utmost Value At Any 
Price You Wish To Pay 


Strength, lightweight, utility, serv- 
ice. That’s what you get in every G.&S. 
NEVERBREAK TRUNK. 

No need to worry about the contents after 
they are packed and you are on your way. 
They are as secure from harm en route as 
if locked in a Safe Deposit vault at home. 
The hinges are strong. The locks are sturdy. 
The frame is bound to withstand the knocks 
and shocks of violent handling. 

Look for the G. & S. NEVERBREAK 
trademark (shown above) on the top near 
the lock. It is there for your protection, 
and our reputation of 41 years is back of it. 

Write for “Cupid In A Trunk,” a clever 

travel story in booklet form containing 

illustrations and descriptions of G. & S. 

NEVERBREAK TRUNKS. We will 

tell you of the dealer who can fit you out. 


L. GOLDSMITH & SON 


No. 8 Cherry Street Newark, N. J. 


The largest trink factory tn the world. 
Established in 1869. 








This is 
Model No. 477 








250,000 Birthdays every day | 
inthe year inthe United States 


You can be : positively 
sure of giving a most 
appreciative gift in 
presenting a box of 








WORLD ~ RENOWNED 


CANDIES 


RARE QUALITY 


————’ 250,000 people can be 
made happy every day in the year pm 
presenting them a box of 
on their birthday. 


| Retail Stores and Sales Agents Everywhere | 
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‘Light-Weight Pisces 
look and wear like silk hangings 
I} but cost very much less. Woven in 
the fabric is the name “Aurora” — 
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RECAMIER CLUSTER PUFFS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Just send us a lock of your hair. Inclose 5c for post- 
age and we will send you, prevaid, this lovely set of 

Recamier Cluster Puffs, made of fine 
quality human hair to match exactly the 
shade of your hair. Extra shades cost more. 
If entirely satisfactory, send us our intro- 
ductory price of $2.85. Ifnot, return to us— 
or you may, within 12 days, take orders for 
3 sets of puffs at $2.85 each and get yours 
free. Send references. 


CONNEY BROS., Dept. 108 
1841 Wabash Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Have You 
Ever Seen 
Usly Things 
Made 
Beautiful? 


T MAY be the exterior of a house 
or any of the rooms in the interior 
which have been changed from an 

ugly,unattractive condition to one which 
is simple and beautiful; a barren school- - 
house, a church or any public building, 
to a spot of beauty by the right plant- 
ing of shrubbery and trees; an ugly 
city lot to a vegetable garden, a park 
or a children’s playground; a city or 
country back or front yard from a pile 
of rubbish to a garden; a street, an 
ugly fence, the vicinity of a railroad or 
suburban trolley station —in fact, any- 
thing, it makes no difference what it 
is, that has been changed from some- 
thing ugly to something beautiful. 


If so have you pictures that you 
could send us that we could publish? 
We want to show, in pictures, how 
ugliness can be changed to beauty in 
any way; and we will pay 


$15 For the Best 
Examples in Pictures 
$1 2 For the Next Best 
Examples in Pictures 

$ 1 0 For the Third Best 
Examples in Pictures 

$7 For the Fourth Best 
Examples in Pictures 


a col 4 sa) oh maaan is appoint: 
$5 For the Fifth Best RS 
Examples in Pictures 
place or object exactly as it was, and a photograph 


: Printzess Garments have all 
of the place as it was beautified and is now: ex- rinizes ae 
wth he las ote ee fc In te aes the Grace of Parisian Styles 


whatever was made beautiful. must be shown in 
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And we will purchase any additional 
desirable pictures at liberal rates. 





But we must have a photograph of the ugly 
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200 Building Plans 
name voce The Printz-Biederman Company Cleveland, Ohio 
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Bungalows, Suburban and 
—&.. Country Homes, actually 
erected, costing from $400up 
}to $10,000. Price50 cents. 
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= ticulars. 25c at drug- and department-stores. 
Address, If your dealer hasn't ‘‘ Mum,”’ send us his 
nameand 25cents, and we'll send it postpaid. MOTH-DUST-DAMP-PROOF 

Piedmont Chests are built of fragrant Southern 








Allen Rug Weaving Co., 959 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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* . Red Cedar. They combine beauty and usefulness. 
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Delightful Luncheons 


can be served on even the hottest days if 


your food supply has been preserved with all its original flavor and purity. 

It depends upon your refrigerator. 

Almost any refrigerator will keep its contents cold, but without active 
circulation of pure, dry air, purity is impossible. 

As the health of your family depends on the purity of the food sup- 
ply, the selection of a refrigerator is of the greatest importance. 

It is no longer sufficient that foods be kept cold, perfect sanitation re- 
quires that the air about them be kept constantly on the move, carrying off all 
impurities, moisture and odors. 


The Seeger 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY PATENTED 
Siphon Refrigerator 


_ Solves the problem of perfect refrigeration, saintaining a colder temperature with less ice 
than any other refrigerator made, and is an absolute safeguard against stagnant, impure air 
and tainted food. 

The patent air siphon compels active, constant circulation of pure, dry, cold air. 

5 Milk, butter, fruit and vegetables can be kept in the same compartment without contami- 

nation or taint. 


The ‘‘Seeger 
£ 


ee | 


is in use in the finest homes, clubs and cafés, and by leading railroads on 
their buffet, dining and refrigerator cars. 

Splendidly constructed throughout, beautiful red oak 
exterior, with szowy white enamel lining, so perfect in 
composition that although dented it will not crack or peel. 

Write today for illustrated, descriptive catalog. 

SOLD BY DEALERS UNDER THE SEEGER 
GUARANTEE. If some reliable dealer in your city 
cannot sell you a ‘‘Seeger,’’ we will ship you direct 
the size you want. 


Seeger Refrigerator 
Company 


844-870 Arcade St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Ed Usioalienare. Nee Magee { Wholesale } 200 Incheon Rosato, Chicaas - 
Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1911 bicycle. Write for special offer. 


Finest Saorenseed 
1911 Models $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1909 & 1910 Model 
all of best mak kes. $7 to $12 
100 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


Ali makes and models, $3 to $8 

















Bakes Six 


at a Time 












THE HANDI-KUICK 
“outrcorvcramssais POTATO BAKER 


cent deposit, pay the freight, onl allow 


TEN DAYS’ ‘FREE TRIAL 
wp =ae on need no turning, bake evenly and only, without 


TIRES thick crust burning on bottom. At 5c and 
Serge dyn ‘BO NOT oF BUY wnt y yy “our | and all tinware departments. If you nay eet it a 
catalogues and offer. Write nor we'll supply it. Send 10 cents and dealer's name. ents 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. B161 CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD SPECIALTY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Saves burning your arms and hands. Potatoes atest 1() 

















Under the 
Mulberry Tree 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


‘Miss Charteris.’ You always seemed to me 
much too splendid to be ‘Miss’ anything. One 
might as well say ‘ Miss Joan of Arc’ or ‘ Miss 
Diana of the Ephesians.’ But, of course, I 
won’t call jyou ‘Christobel’ if you would 
rather not.’ 

“You quite absurd boy!” said the Aunt, 
laughing. ‘‘Call me anything you like—just 
for your seven days. But you have not yet 
told me the meaning or significance of these 
seven days.” 

The Boy sat forward eagerly: 

“Tt’s like this,” he said. ‘‘I have always 
loved the story of how the army of Israel 
marched round Jericho during seven days. It 
appeals to me. The well-garrisoned, invinci- 
ble city with its high walls and barred gates. 
The silent, determined army marching around 
it once every day. Apparently nothing was 
happening; but, in reality, their faith, enthu- 
siasm and will-power were undermining those 
mighty walls. And on the seventh day, when 
they marched around seven times to the blast 
of the priestly trumpets, at the seventh time 
the ordeal of silence was over; leave was given 
to the great silent host to shout. So the rams’ 
horns sounded a louder blast than ever; and 
then, with all the pent-up enthusiasm born of 
those seven days of silent marching, the people 
shouted! Down fell the walls of Jericho, and 
up the conquerors went right into the heart of 
the citadel. I am prepared to march 
around in silence during seven days, but on the 
seventh day Jericho will be taken.” 

“T being Jericho, I conclude,” remarked the 
Aunt dryly. ‘I cannot say I have particu- 
larly noticed the silence. But that part of the 
program would be decidedly duil; so we will 
omit it and say from the first, ‘Little Boy Blue, 
come blow me your horn!’”’ 

“T shall blow it all right—on the seventh 
day,” said the Boy, ‘‘and when I do you will 
hear it.” 


2S3 He got up, came across and knelt by the 
arm of her chair. 

“T shall walk right up into the heart of the 
citadel,” he said, ‘‘ when the gates fly open and 
the walls fall down; and there I shall find you, 
my Queen, and together we shall ‘inherit the 
kingdom.’ Oh, dear unconquered citadel! 
Oh, beautiful, golden kingdom! Don’t you 
wish it were the seventh day now, Christobel? ” 

His mouth looked so sweet as he bent over 
her and said ‘‘Christode/,” with a queer little 
accent on the final syllable, that the Aunt felt 
momentarily dizzy. 

“Go back to your chair at once,” she 
whispered. 

And he went. 

Neither spoke a word for some minutes. The 
Boy lay back watching the mysterious moving 
of the mulberry leaves. The triumphant hap- 
piness in his face was a rather breathless thing 
to see. It made you want to hear a great 
orchestra burst into the Hallelujah Chorus. 

The Aunt watched the Boy, and wondered 
whether she must tell him about the Professor 
before the seventh day, and what he would say 
when she did tell him, and how Jericho would 
feel when the army of Israel with silent 
trumpets and banners drooping marched dis- 
consolate away, leaving its walls still stand- 
ing, its gates still barred. Poor walls— 
supposed to be so mighty! Already they were 
trembling. If the Boy had not been so chival- 
rously obedient he could have broken into the 
citadel five minutes ago. Did he know? . . 
She looked at his radiant face. . . . Yes, he 
knew. There were not many things the Boy 
did not know. She must not allow the seven 
days, even though she could absolutely trust 
his obedience and his chivalry. She must tell 
him the rest of the story, and send him away 
today. Poor invading army, shorn of its glad 
triumph! Poor Jericho, left desolate! It was 
decidedly unusual to be compared to Jericho, 
and Diana of the Ephesians, and Joan of Arc, 
all in the same conversation; and it was rather 
funny to enjoy it. But then most things which 
happened by reason of the Boy were funny and 
unusual. He would always come marching 

‘as an army with banners.” The Professor 
would drive up to Jericho in a fly and knock a 
decorous rat-tat on the gate. Would the walls 
tremble at that knock? Alas, alas! They had 
never trembled yet. Would they ever tremble 
again, save for the march past of the Boy? 
Would the gates ever really fly open, except 
to the horn-blast of Little Boy Blue? 

The Aunt dared not think any longer. She 
felt she must take refuge in immediate action. 

3 Boy dear,”’ she said in her most maternal 
voice, ‘come down from the clouds and listen 
to me. I want to tell you the rest of the story 
of my Little Boy Blue.” 


988 He sprang up and came and sat on the grass 
at her feet. All the Boy’s movements were so 
bewilderingly sudden. They were over and 
done before you had time to consider whether 
or not you intended to allow them. But this 
new move was quite satisfactory. He looked 
less big and broad, down on the grass; and 
she really felt maternal, with his curly head so 
close to her knee. She even ventured to put 
out a cool, motherly hand and smooth the hair 
back from his forehead, as she began to speak. 
She had only intended to touch it once, just 
to accentuate the fact of her motherliness; but 
it was the sort of soft, thick hair which seemed 
meant for the gentle passing through it of a 
ge ag s fingers. And the Boy seemed to like 

for he gave one long sigh of content and 
leaned his head against her knee. 

‘‘Now I must tell you,” said the Aunt, “of 
the only other time when I ventured to speak 
to my Little Boy Blue. He had come to his 
favorite place beside the breakwater. The tide 
had long ago swept away castle, courtyard and 
cannon; but the cannon-ball was still there. 
It partook of the nature of ‘things that re- 
main.’ Heavy stones usually do! When I 
peeped over the breakwater Little Boy Blue 


was sitting on the sand. His sturdy legs were 
spread wide. His bare toes looked like ten 
little pink seashells. Between his small brown 
knees he had planted his bucket. His right 
hand wielded a wooden spade, on the handle 
of which was writ large, in blue pencil, Master 
Guy Chelsea. He was bent upon filling his 
bucket with sand. But the spade being long 
and the bucket too close to him—(Boy, leave 
my shoe alone! It does not require attention) — 
most of the sand missed the bucket and went 
over himself. I heard him sigh rather wearily, 
and say ‘ Blow!’ in a tired little voice. I = 
over the breakwater. ‘Little Boy Blue,’ 
said, ‘may I play with P and help you < 
fill your bucket with sand?’ 

“Little Boy Blue looked up. His curls, his 
eyebrows, his long dark eyelashes, were full of 
sand. There was sand on his little straight 
nose. But no amount of sand could detract 
from the dignity of his little face or weaken 
its stern decision. He laid down his spade, 
put up a damp little hand, and, lifting his blue 
cap to me, said: ‘Fanks; but I don’t like 
girls.’ Oh, Master Guy Chelsea, how you 
snubbed me!” 


233 The Boy’s broad shoulders shook with 
laughter, but he captured the hand still smooth- 
ing his hair, and, drawing it down to his lips, 
kissed it gently, back and palm, and then each 
finger. 

“Poor, kind-hearted, well-meaning little 
girl,” he said. ‘“ But, she must admit, little girls 
of seven are not always attractive to small 
boys of six.’ 

‘*T was not seven,” said the Aunt, with por- 
tentous emphasis. ‘Let go my hand, Boy, and 
listen. When you were six I was sixteen.” 

This bomb of the Aunt’s was received with 
a moment’s respectful silence, as befitted the 
discharge of her principal field- -piece. Then 
the Boy’s gay voice said: 

“‘And what of that, dear? When I was six 
you were sixteen: when I was twenty you were 
twenty-nine My 

“Thirty, Boy, thirty! Be accurate. And 
now you are twenty- six and I am getting on 
toward forty 

““Thirty-six, dear, thirty-six! Be accurate!” 
pleaded the Boy. 

‘“And when you are forty I shall be fifty; 
and when you are fifty, Boy, only fifty—a 
man is in his prime at fifty—TI shall be sixty.” 

““And when I am eighty,” said the Boy, “you 
will be ninety—an old lady is in her prime at 
ninety. What a charming old couple we shall 
be! I wonder if we shall still play tennis! I 
think quite the jolliest thing to do when we 
are very, very old—quite decrepit, you know— 
will be to stay at Folkestone and hire two 
bath-chairs with nice, active old men to draw 
them; ancient, of course, but they would seem 
young compared to us; and then make them 
race on the leas—a five-pound note to the 
winner to insure them really galloping. We 
would start at the most crowded time, when 
the band was playing, and race in and out 
among lots of other bath-chairs going slowly 
and simply terrified at us. Let’s be sure and 
remember to do it, Christobel, sixty years from 
today. Have you a pocketbook? I shall be 
a gay young person of eighty-six, and you——”’ 

“Boy dear,’ > she said, bending over him 
with a catch in her oe “vou must be serious 
and listen. When I have said that which I 
must say you will understand directly that it 
is no use having your seven days. It will be 








better and wiser to raise the siege at once and 


march away. Listen! . . . Hush, stay 
perfectly still. No; I can say what I am going 
to say more easily if you don’t look at me. 
ra Please, Boy— please! . . . I told 
you my ‘Little Boy Blue stories’ to make you 
realize how very much older I am than you. 
I was practically grown up when you were still 
a dear, delightful baby. I pice have picked 
you up in my arms and carried you about. 
Oh, cannot you see that however much I loved 
him—perhaps I should rather say just because 
I love him, because I have always wanted to 
help him carry his heavy stones, make the best 
of his life, and accomplish manfully the tasks 
he sets himself to do—I could not possibly 
marry my Little Boy Blue? I could not—oh, 
I could not let him tie his youth and brightness 
to a woman staid and middle-aged, who might 
almost be his mother.” 

The earnest, anxious voice, eager in its 
determined insistence, ceased. 


$2388 The Boy sat very still, his head bent 
forward, his brown hands clasping his knees. 
Then suddenly he knelt up beside her, leaned 
over the arm of her chair, and looked into her 
eyes. There was in his face such a tender rev- 
erence of adoration that the Aunt knew she 
need not be afraid to have him so near. This 
was holy ground. She put from off her feet 
the shoes of doubt and distrust, waiting in 
perfect calmness to hear what he had to say. 
““Dear,’’ murmured the Boy tenderly, ‘‘ your 
little stories might possibly have had the effect 
you intended, especially the place where you 
paused and gazed at me as if you saw me still 
with sand upon my nose and ten pink toes 
like seashells—that was calculated to make any 
chap feel youngish and a bit shy—wasn’t it? 
Yes, they might have told the way you meant 
were it not for one dear sentence which over- 
shadows all the rest. You said just now, ‘I 
knew my Little Boy Blue had no mother. I 
wanted to take him in my arms, smooth his 
curls and comfort him.’ Christobel, that dear 
wish of yours was a gift you then gave to your 
Little Boy Blue. You can’t take it away now 
because he has grown bigger. He still has no 
mother, no sisters, no near relations in the 
world. That all holds good. Can you refuse 
him the haven, the help, the comfort you 
would have given him then, now—when at 
last he is old enough to know and understand; 
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to turn to them in grateful worship and 
wonder? Would you have me marry a girl as 
feather-brained, as harum-scarum, as silly as 
I often am myself ? You suggest Mollie; but 
the Boy Blue of today agrees with his small, 
wise self of twenty years ago and says: ‘ Fanks, 
but I don’t like girls!’ Oh, Christobel! I 
want a woman’s love, a woman’s arms, a 
woman’s understanding tenderness. You said 
just now you wished you had been my mother. 
Does not the love of the sort of wife a fellow 
really wants have a lot of the mother in it 
too? I’ve been filled with such a glory, Chris- 
tobel, since you admitted what you felt for 
your Little Boy Blue; because I seemed to 
know, somehow, that having once felt it, 
though the feeling may have gone to sleep, 
you could never put it quite away. But if 
your Little Boy Blue came back from the other 
end of the world and wanted you de 

The Boy stopped suddenly, sek dumb by 
the look on the beautiful face beneath his. He 
saw it pale to absolute whiteness, while the 
dear, firm lips faltered and trembled. He saw 
the startled pain leap into the eyes. He did 
not understand the cause of her emotion, or 
know that he had wakened in that strongly 
repressed nature the desperate hunger for 
motherhood, possible only to woman at the 
finest and best. 





2482 She realized now why she had never for- 
gotten her Little Boy Blue of the Dovercourt 
sands. He, in his baby beauty and sweetness, 
had wakened the embryo mother in the warm- 
hearted girl of sixteen. And now he had come 
back in the full strength of his young man- 
hood—overflowing with passionate ideality 
and romance—to teach the lonely woman of 
thirty-six the true, sweet meaning of love and 
of wifehood. 

Her heart seemed to turn to marble and 
cease beating. She felt helpless in her pain. 
Only the touch of her Little Boy Blue, or of 
baby Boy Blues so like him that they must 
have come trotting down the sands of life 
straight from the heaven of his love and hers, 
could ever still this ache at her bosom. 

She looked helplessly up into his longing, 
glowing, boyish face—so sweet, so young, so 
beautiful. 

Should she put up her arms and draw it to 
her breast? 

She had given no actual promise to the Pro- 
fessor. She had not mentioned him to the Boy. 

Ah, dear God! If one had waited twelve 
long years for a thing which was to prove but 


an empty husk after all! In order not to fail 
the possible expectations of another had she 
any right to lay such a heavy burden of dis- 
appointment upon her Little Boy Blue? And 
if she must do so how could she best help him 
to bear it? 

“*Fanks,” came a brave little voice, with 
almost startling distinctness, across the shore 
of memory; “Fanks, but I always does my 
own cawwying.’ 

At last she found her voice. 

“‘Boy dear,” she said gently, “please go 
now. I am tired.” 

Then she shut her eyes. 

In a few seconds she heard the gate close, 
and knew the garden was empty. 

Tears slipped from between the closed lids 
and coursed slowly down her cheeks. The 
only right way is apt to be a way of such pain 
at the moment that even those souls possess- 
ing clearest vision and endowed with strongest 
faith are unable to hear the golden clarion- 
call sounding amid the din of present conflict: 
“Through much tribulation enter into the 
kingdom.” 

Thus hopeless tears fell in the old garden. 


2%3§3 And Martha, the elderly housekeeper, 
faithful but curious, let fall the lath of the 
green Venetian blind covering the storeroom 
window, through which she had permitted 
herself to peep. As the postern gate closed 
on the erect figure of the Boy she dropped 
the blind and turned away, an unwonted 
tear running down the furrows of her hard 
old face. 

“Lord love ’im!” she said. ‘He'll get what 
he wants in time. There’s not a woman 
walks this earth as couldn’t never refuse ’im 
nothing.” 

With which startling array of negatives old 
Martha compiled one supreme positive in favor 
of the Boy, leaving altogether out of account— 
alas!—the Professor. 

Then she wiped her eyes with her apron 
and chid her nose harshly for an unexpected 
display of sentiment. 


And the Boy tramped back to his hotel with 
his soul full of glory, knowing his first march 
around had been to some purpose. The walls of 
the beloved citadel had trenihied maces, 


Ani the morning and the evening were » ie 
Jirst day. 
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Mother Carey’s Chickens 
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The double quadrille of honor passed off 
with much elegance, those not participating 
in it being green with envy because they 
were not. Mrs. Carey and the Admiral were 
partners; Nancy danced with Mr. Popham, 
Kathleen with Digby, Julia with Bill Harmon. 
The other couples were Mrs. Popham and 
Gilbert, Lallie Joy and Cyril Lord, Olive and 
Nat Harmon, while Mrs. Bill led out a very 
shy and uncomfortable gentleman who had 
dug the ditches for Cousin Ann’s expensive 
pipes. 

Then the fun and the frolic began in earnest. 
The girls had been practicing the old-fashioned 
contra-dances all summer and training the 
younger generation in them at the “‘Summer 
Vacation School.”? The old folks needed no 
rehearsal. If you had waked any of them in 
the night suddenly they could have called the 
changes for “‘Speed the Plow,” ‘‘The Soldier’s 
Joy,’”’ “The Maid in the Pump Room,” or 
“Hull’s Victory.” 

“Money Musk” brought Nancy and Mr. 
Henry Lord on to the floor as head couple: a 
result attained by that young lady by every 
means, fair or foul, known to woman—at least 
a rudimentary, budding woman of seventeen 
summers. His coming to the party at all was 
regarded by Mother Carey, who had spent the 
whole force of her being in managing it, as 
nothing short of a miracle. He had accepted 
partly from secret admiration of his handsome 
neighbor, partly to show the village that he 
did not choose always to be a hermit crab, 
partly out of curiosity to see the unusual 
gathering. 

Having crawled out of his selfish shell far 
enough to grace the occasion he took another 
step when Nancy asked him to dance. It 
was pretty to see her courtesy when she put 
the question, pretty to see the air of triumph 
with which she led him to the head of the line, 
and positively delightful to the onlookers to 
see Hen Lord doing “right and left,’ ‘‘ladies’ 
chain,” “balance to opposite” and “‘cast off” 
at a girl’s beck and call. He was not a bad 
dancer when his sluggish blood once got into 
circulation, and he was considerably more 
limber at the end of “Money Musk,” con- 
siderably less like a wooden image, than at 
the beginning of it. 


93838 In the interval between this astounding 
exhibition and the ‘Rochester Schottische,” 
which followed it Henry Lord went up to Mrs. 
Carey, who was sitting in a corner a little 
apart from her guests for the moment. “Shall 
I go to South America or shall I not?” he 
asked her in an undertone. ‘Olive seems 
pleasantly settled, and Cyril tells me you will 
consent to taking him into your family for six 
months; still, I would like a woman’s advice.” 

Mother Carey neither responded, “‘I should 
prefer not to take the responsibility of advising 
you,”’ nor “‘Pray do as you think best’; she 
simply said in a tone she might have used to 
a fractious boy: ‘I wouldn’t go, Mr. Lord. 
Wait till Olive and Cyril are a little older. 
Cyril will grow into my family instead of into 


his own; Olive will learn to do without you; 
worse yet, you will learn to do without your 
children. Stay at home and have Olive come 
back to you and her brother every week-end. 
South America is a long distance when there 
are only three of you. 

Henry Lord was not satisfied with Mrs. 
Carey’s tone. It was so maternal that he ex- 
pected at any moment she might brush his 
hair, straighten his necktie, and beg him not 
to sit up too late; but his instinct told him it 
was the only tone he was ever likely to hear 
from her, and so he said reluctantly: ‘“‘ Very 
well; I rely on your judgment and [I will 
decline the invitation.’ 

“T think you are right,’’ Mrs. Carey an- 
swered, wondering if the man would ever see 
his duty with his own eyes or whether he had 
deliberately blinded himself for life. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


\/BiLe Mrs. Carey was talking with Mr. 
Lord Nancy skimmed across the barn 
floor intent on some suddenly remembered 
duty, went out into the garden, and met face 
to face a strange young man standing by the 
rose trellis and looking in at the dance through 
the open door. He had on a conventional 
black dinner-coat, something never seen in 
Beulah, and wore a soft traveling-cap. At 
first Nancy thought he was a friend of the 
visiting fiddler, but a closer look at his merry 
dark eyes gave her the feeling that she had 
seen him before or somebody very like him. 

He did not wait for her to speak, but, taking 
off his cap, put out his hand and said: “By 
your resemblance to a photograph in my pos- 
session I think you are the girl who planted the 
crimson rambler.” 

“Are you ‘my son Tom’?” asked Nancy, 
open astonishment in her tone; “I mean my 
Mr. Hamilton’s son Tom?” 

“Tam ‘my Mr. Hami‘ton’s son Tom,’ or shall 
we say our Mr. Hamilton’s? Do two ‘mys’ 
make one ‘our’?” 

‘Upon my word, wonders will never cease!” 
exclaimed Nancy. ‘‘The Admiral said you 
were in Boston, but he never told us you were 
coming here tonight.” 

“No, I wanted it to be a secret. I wanted to 
appear when the ball was at its height; the 
ghost of the old régime confronting the new, 
so to speak.” 

“Beulah will soon be a summer resort; 
everybody seems to be coming here.” 

“‘Tt’s partly your fault, isn’t it?” 

“Why, pray?” 

**¢The Water Babies’ is one of my favorite 
books and I know all about Mother Carey’s 
chickens. They go out over the seas and show 
good birds the way home.”’ 

“Are you a good bird?” asked Nancy 
saucily. 

“T’m home, at all events, 
emphasis. 

Nancy sat down on the piazza steps while 
the music of “‘ The Sultan’s Polka” floated out 


” 


said Tom with 
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Note the sheerness 


Write Us for the New 1911 Free Samples of 


Vinweave 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE GOODS 


Preferable to Dress Linen at 1/3 the Cost 


The 1911 vogue for clinging outer and under garments 
for summer wear demands the utmost sheerness in white 
goods. And Linweave meets this decree of Dame Fashion 
with the largest line of the sheerest of sheer white goods. 
Insist on seeing the very sheer Linweave in the stores. 


Linweave needs but to be seen to be 
appreciated. Last season its crisp, sheer, 
snowy beauty captivated thousands of 
women, taxing our capacity of production. 

Many a linen suit is spoiled for wear long 
before it is soiled. But Limweave does not 
crush or wrinkle, and washing does not 
affect its finish. 

Linweave solves the problem of how to 
combine beauty and economy in dress. 

For among more than 50 p/ain weaves 
are varying weights, suitable for daintiest 
lingerie or substantial coat and skirt. 

Among nearly 200 fancy Linweave pat- 
terns are the most exquisite effects for tai- 
lored waists, dress waists, summer dresses, 
children’s clothes, etc. , including the hitherto 
exclusively high-priced French Marquisette 
and Filet effects, heretofore obtainable 
only in imported white fabrics costing about 
three times the price of Linweave. 

(27) 


Black frocks, so much the vogue this sea- 
son, are provided for in a complete line of 
guaranteed fast black Linweave, in the same 
weights and pattern as in the White Goods. 

Ask for Linweave at white goods 
counters anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. Any dealer can get Linweave for 
you in any desired weight or pattern. Some 
may offer substitutes. The genuine always has 
thename ‘‘Linweave’’ ingreenontheselvage. 

Linweave retails at 12% to 75c a yard. 





Free Sample Reminder 


Cut this out and write for samples. Specify 
weight desired. Mention your favorite local 
dealer’s name. 


John V. Farwell Company 
156 Market St. CHICAGO 


Sole Distributors of Linweave and 
of DEPENDON Hosiery and Underwear 
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Johnson’s Wood Dye and Wax 


You can have Samples and Color Book telling 
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™,. and furniture—FREE, 
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lasting color inthe wood. Makes 
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to varnish or shellac—not sticky — 
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makes floors 
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“i Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


— over any finish or on the bare 
wood gives that beautiful, 
artistic finish now in vogue. 
Easily used. 


Free Book and Samples 
are at your paint dealers. Present 
Coupon and get them today. If he 
hasn't them send us the coupon— 
we'll mail you the Samples and 
Instruction Book Free. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
. Racine, Wis. + 
Bee. '* The Wood FinishingAuthorities’’ 


¢ Free Coupon 11. 
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S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
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Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
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Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 


Send 
usyour 
old Ostrich feathers and from them 
we will make a magnificent Willow 
Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed 
your favorite shade—guaranteed to look 
as well and to hold itsshape and color, and wear as long as 
any Willow Plume you can buy from a dealer at three or four 
timesthe cost. Ifprices are not satisfactory feathers will be 
returned atourexpense. References Dun's, Bradstreet’s or 
Mo. Savings Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and 

Write for prices. 





305 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. 


ie: 


Curling departments cannot be equaled. 
| H. S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. / 











Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 







$190 ; 

15 inches Pro- 
a A ducer’s 
Prices 


The carefully selected raw material from the male bird used 
in the manufacture of our high grade Plumes gives them a 
luxuriant beauty difficult to describe. They are full of life, 
glossy, of a proper fullness and will wear for years. 

Special 1911 French Plumes, full 15 inches, $1.90; full 16 
inches, $3.75; fulland wide 18 inches, $4.50; full 20 inches, $6. 

Special full 16 inches Willow, $6.49; full 18 inches, $8.50; 
full 20 inches, $11.00; full 22 inches, $14.00. Before you buy 
elsewhere write for our spring booklet. 

On receipt of 20 cents will ship any Plumes prepaid C.0.D., 
with privilege of examination before accepting; if satis- 
factory pay expressman price less 20 cents, if not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Free 1911 Booklet, write for it today. 


THE PORT ELIZABETH FEATHER CO.,.147 E. 125 St, New York 
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Wisconsin Incubator Co. 


Box 81 Racine, Wis. 
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MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


of the barn door. Old Mrs. Jenks was dancing 
with Peter, her eighty-year-old steps as fleet 
as his, her white side curls bobbing to the 
tune. Her two withered hands clasped his 
dimpled ones and the two seemed to be of the 
same age, for in the atmosphere of laughter 
and good will there would have been no place 
for the old in heart, and certainly Mrs. Jenks 
was as young as any one at the party. 

“T can’t help dreading you, nice and ami- 
able as you look,” said Nancy candidly to 
Tom Hamilton; “I am so afraid you'll fall in 
love with the Yellow House and want it back 
again. Are you engaged to be married to a 
little-footed China doll or anything like that?” 
she asked curiously. 

“No, not engaged to anything or anybody; 
—" a notion I shall be, soon, if all goes 
well.” 

“T might have known it,” sighed Nancy. 
“It was a prophetic instinct, my calling you 
‘the Yellow Peril.’”’ 

“Tt isn’t a bit nice of you to dislike me 
before you know me; I didn’t do that way 
with you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, in the first letter you ever wrote 
Father you sent your love to any of his chil- 
dren that should happen to be of the right 
size. I chanced to be just the right size, so I 
accepted it gratefully. I’ve got it here with 
me tonight. No, I left it in my other coat,” 
he said merrily, making a fictitious search 
through his pockets. 


2283 Nancy laughed at his nonsense; she could 
not help it. 

“Will you promise to get over your foolish 
and wicked prejudices if I on my part promise 
never to take the Yellow House away from 
you unless you ask me to?” continued Tom. 

“Willingly,” exclaimed Nancy joyously. 
““That’s the safest promise I could make, for 
I would never give up living in it unless I had 
to. First it was Father’s choice; then it was 
Mother’s; now all of us seem to have built 
ourselves into it, as it were. I am almost 
afraid to care so much about anything, and I 
shall be so relieved if you do not turn out to 
be really a Yellow Peril, after all!” 

“You are much more of a Yellow Peril 
yourself,” said Tom, “with that dress and 
that ribbon in your hair. Will you dance the 
next dance with mé, please?” 

“Tt’s ‘The Tempest’; do you know it?” 

“No; but I’m not so old but I may learn. 
I'll form myself on that wonderful person who 
Seem jokes about the Admiral and plays the 
fiddle.” 

“That’s Ossian Popham, principal prop of 
the House of Carey.”’ 

“Lucky dog! Have you got all the props 
you need?” 

Nancy’s hand was not old nor strong nor ex- 
perienced enough to keep this strange young 
man in order,.she. thought, and just as she was 
meditating some blighting retort he went on: 

‘“Who is that altogether adorable, that un- 
speakably beautiful lady in black?” 

“That’s Mother,” said Nancy, glowing. 

“T thought so. At least I didn’t know any 
other way to account for her.”’ 

‘Why does she have to be accounted for?” 
asked Nancy, a little bewildered. 

‘‘For the same reason that you do,” said the 
audacious youth. ‘ You explain your mother 
and your mother explains you—a little, at any 
rate. Where is the crimson rambler, please?” 

“You are sitting on it,” Nancy answered. 

Tom sprang away from the trellis on which 
“Bless my soul!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me? I 
have a great affection for that rambler; it 
was your planting it that first made me— 
think favorably of you. Has it any roses on 
it? I can’t see in this light.” 

“Tt is almost out of bloom; there may be a 
few at the top somewhere; I'll look out my 
window tomorrow morning and see.” 

“At about what hour?” 

“‘How should I know?” laughed Nancy. 

‘Oh, you’re not to be depended on,” said 
Tom rebukingly. ‘‘Just give me your hand 
a moment; step on that lowest rung of the 
trellis; now one step higher, please; now 
stretch up your right hand and pick that little 
cluster; do you see it? That’s right; now 
down. Be careful—there you are; thank 
you! A rose in the hand is worth two in the 
morning.”’ 

“Put it in your buttonhole,” said Nancy. 
“Tt is the last; I gave your father one of the 
first a month ago.” 

“T shall put this in my pocketbook and 
send it to my mother in a letter,’’ Tom replied. 
(‘And tell her it looks just like the girl who 
planted it,” he thought: “sweet, fragrant, 
spicy, graceful, vigorous, full of color.’’) 

““Now come in and meet Mother,” said 
Nancy. ‘The polka is over and soon they 
will be ‘forming on’ for ‘The Tempest.’” 


J 


92358 Tom Hamilton’s entrance and introduction 
proved so interesting that it delayed the dance 
for a few moments. Then Osh Popham and 
the master fiddler tuned their violins and Mrs. 
Carey assisted Susie Bennett at the piano, so 
that there were four musicians to give fresh 
stimulus to the impatient feet. 

Tom Hamilton hardly knew whether he 
would rather dance with Nancy or stand at 
the open door and watch her as he had been 
doing earlier in the evening. He could not 
really see her now, although he was her 
partner, his mind was so occupied with the 
intricate figures; but he could feel her in every 
fiber of his body, the touch of her light hand 
was so charged with magnetism. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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Really Cleans — 

Is Safe 
Windows shine and china 
glistens. 
Thousands of women who 
wouldn’t have a washing 
powder in the house use 
Grandma constantly. | 
It is for regular, every ff 
day use. 
For clothes. For dishes. | 
For cleaning. | 


Grandma (the pow- 
dered soap) themore 
uses you find for it 


Grandma is not a washing powder but a powdered soap. 
instantly, makes a thick, quick suds—saves the trouble of shaving. 


Grandma softens the water, makes the dirt come off easily. 


It dissolves 


It is the surest, safest cleanser you can use—doesn’t make your hands | 
red and rough, doesn’t injure finest woodwork nor delicate fabrics. | 


Get a package from your grocer today. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep 


Grandia, send us his name and address and your name and address. | 


Look for the message to you on the back of every package. 
THE GLOBE SOAP COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Makers of Export Borax Soap—The Hard Water Soap. 


The Powdered Soap 


Really Cleans—Is Safe 




















Large package 


also 5c size 
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; | 1880-1911 Woodbury’s 
has been the skin soap. 


Think how long 
Woodbury’s has been 


the skin soap. 


After a man has treated thousands of cases 
he learns something about‘the skin and its 
needs. This is why Woodbury’s formula 
succeeds where other soaps fail. It is the 
result of years of study and practice. 
Thousands are indebted to him for his 
life’s work. 

Next time you order soap get a cake of 
Woodbury’s, prepared for the skin. Com- 
pare it with the soap you now use. Introduce 
it into your family. See how readily each 
member adopts it. For over a third of a 
century it has been ¢he skin soap. 


Write today for samples 


For 4 cents we will send a sample cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap (trial size). For 10c 
a sample of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder. Write now, The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. A, Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
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‘Si i "RyBEER SURFACE 
CAN BE WASHED. 





ATable Pad that will positively protect your table 


The New McKay 
Ventilated Table Pad 


Liquid Proof Joints. Asbestos lined 
air chamber 


Some of the exclusive features of this table mat: An asbestos 
lined air chamber extends through every portion of the 
pad, permitting the air to circulate freely, keeping it dry 
and sanitary, and at the same time entirely heat proof. 
Any heat that passes through the asbestos is carried away 
by the cool air that circulates freely through every portion 
of the pad. A folding table pad that is liquid proof over 
the entire surface, including the joints. A liquid proof 
surface that can be washed with a wet cloth. A beau- 
tifal card table, by inverting the pad upon your table. 
A positive guarantee that your table will not be injured 
by heat or hot liquids, while covered by one of our pads. 
Do not buy a table pad until you have seen this. Indi- 
vidual Luncheon Mats for luncheons and tea parties. Ask 
your Merchant. Accept no substitute. Insist on getting a 
New McKay Ventilated Table Pad. Ifhe hasn't it, write us, 


LYDON-BRICHER MANUFACTURING CO, 
229 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Live Representatives wanted to sell the trade. 














MACYS 





Live Better and at 
Lower Cost 


We will make it easier for you this 
year if you will let us. We will give 
you the greatest possible value for 
your dollar. New York's prices are 


, a ’ ‘@ lowest and we establish prices in New 

jt 4% York. You can have all the advan- 

‘ if i tages of this great store, no matter 

Pe a 1—@ where you live—the same fine goods, 

RH MACY BCO =e ve the same enormous stocks, the same 











qualled varieties, the same sur- 
prisingly low prices, the same prompt 
service, the same liberal treatment. 


THIS CATALOGUE IS FREE 


Macy’s catalogue isn’t a mere fashion plate—it is a 
big 460 page catalogue showing nearly everything re- 
quired by the average American family in the average 
American home. In fact, this book brings a great 
$5,000,000 stock of the newest and best merchandise 
right into your home and makes it easier for you to buy 
from us by mail than to go from store to store hunting 
for what you want. Just write a postal card or a letter 
and say you want this book and we will send it by return 
mail free and postpaid. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 6904 
R. H. MACY & CO., NEW YORK 


HK KKK HHH 
Cloth From the Mill 


Buy the famous Ridgewood Cloths at mill 
prices. Woolen and worsted goods 
formen’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s Suitings, Skirtings, 
Cloakings, Raincloths, 
etc, State garment intended 
and color preferred. Sam- 
ples Free. Established 1862. 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 
640 Main St., Holyoke,Mass. 
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MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


Somebody swung the back doors of the 
barn wide open. The fields, lately mown, 
sloped gently up to a fringe of pines darkly 
green against the sky. The cool night air 
stirred the elms and the brilliant moon ap- 
peared in the very center of the doorway. The 
beauty of the whole scene went to Tom 
Hamilton’s head a little, but he kept his 
thoughts steadily on the changes as Osh 
Popham called them. 

To watch Nancy Carey dance ‘The 
Tempest” was a sight to stir the blood. The 
two head couples joined hands and came down 
the length of the barn four abreast; back they 
went in a whirl; then they balanced to the 
next couple; then came “four hands round” 
and “‘ladies’ chain,” and presently down they 
came again flying, with another four behind 
them. The first four were Nancy and Tom, 
Ralph Thurston and Kathleen, the last two 
among the best dancers in Beulah; but while 
Kitty was slim and straight and graceful as a 
young fawn, Nancy swept down the middle of 
the barn floor like a flower borne by the breeze. 
She was Youth, Hope, Joy incarnate! She 
had washed the dishes that night, would 
wash them again in the morning, but what of 
that? What mattered it that the years just 
ahead (for aught she knew to the contrary) 
were full of self-denial and economy? Was 
she not seventeen? Anything was possible 
at seventeen! What if the world was to be 
a workaday world? There were music and 
laughter in it as well as work, and there was 
love in it, too, oceans of love, so why not trip 
and be merry and guide one’s teasing young 
partner safely through the difficult mazes of 
the dance and bring him out flushed and 
triumphant? 


%xS3 Everybody was dancing “‘The Tempest’’ 
in his or her own fashion, thought the Admiral, 
looking on. Mrs. Popham was grave, even 
gloomy, from the waist up, but incredibly 
lively from the waist down, moving with the 
precision of machinery, while her partner, a 
bricklayer from Beulah Center, engaged the 
attention of the entire company by his won- 
derful steps. She was fully up to time, too, 
you may be sure, as her rival, Mrs. Bill 
Harmon, was opposite her in the set. Lallie 
Joy, clad in one of Kathleen’s dresses, her hair 
dressed by Julia, was a daily attendant at the 
“‘Vacation School,” but five weeks of steady 
instruction had not sufficed to make her sure 
of “ladies’ grand chain.’”’ Olive moved like 
a shy little wild thing, with a bending head 
and a grace all her own, while Gilbert had 
great ease and distinction. 

There was a brief interval for ice cream, 
accompanied by marble cake, gold cake, silver 
cake, election cake, sponge cake, and White 
Mountain cake, and while it was being eaten 
Susie Bennett played ‘The Sliding Waltz,” 
‘The Maiden’s Prayer” and “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird,” with variations—variations 
requiring almost supernatural celerity. 

“T guess there ain’t many that can touch 
Sutey at the piano,’ said Osh Popham, who 
sat beside the Admiral. ‘Have you seen any- 
body on your travels that could play any 
faster’n she can?” 

“Never,” replied the Admiral, ‘“‘and now 
there seems to be a general demand for you. 
What are they requesting you to do; fly?” 

“That’s it,” said Osh. ‘Mis’ Carey, will 
you play for me? Maria, you can go into 
the carriage-house if you don’t want to be 
disgraced.” 

‘*Come, my beloved, haste away, 
Cut short the hours of thy delay. 
Fly like a youthful hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow.” 


At length the strains of the favorite old 
tune faded on the ears of the delighted 
audience. Then they had ‘“‘The Portland 
Fancy” and “The Irish Washerwoman”’ and 
“The College Hornpipe,’ and at last the 
clock in the carriage-house struck midnight 
and the guests departed in groups of twos and 
threes and fours, their cheerful voices sounding 
far down the village street. 


923§8 Osh Popham stayed behind to cover the 
piano, put out the lanterns, close the doors and 
windows and lock the barn, while Mrs. Carey 
and the Admiral strolled slowly along the 
greensward to the side door of the house. 

“Good night,’”? Osh called happily as he 
passed them a few minutes later. “I guess 
Beulah never see a party such as ourn was this 
evenin’. I guess, if the truth was known, the 
State o’ Maine never did neither. Good 
night, all! MebbeifI hurry along I can ketch 
up with Maria.” 

His quick steps brushing the grassy path- 
way could be heard for some minutes in the 
clear still air, and presently the sound of his 
mellow tenor came floating back: 


**Here comes a maiden full of woe, 
As full of woe as she can go; 
Hi! derry, O!”’ 


Julia had gone upstairs with the sleepy 
Peter-bird, who had been enjoying his first 
experience of late hours on the occasion of 
Nancy’s coming out; the rest of the young 
folks were gathered in a group under the elms, 
chatting in couples—Olive and Ralph Thurs- 
ton, Kathleen and Cyril Lord, Nancy and 
Tom Hamilton. 

It was a night in a thousand. The air was 
warm, clear and breathlessly still, so still that 
not a leaf stirred on the trees. The sky was 
cloudless, and the moon, brilliant and lumi- 
nous, shone as it seldom shines in a Northern 
clime. The water was low in Beulah’s shining 
river and it ran almost noiselessly under the 
bridge. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 44 


Flaxon Summer Fabrics 
are especially appropniate 
for all Summer uses—for 
evening gowns, afternoon 
frocks, misses’ and child- 
ren’s dresses, shirtwaists, 
baby dresses and the finest 
French lingerie. 





Flaxon 


Summer Fabrics 


Flaxon Fabrics are sold in 
a wide variety of beautiful 
whites and charmingcolored 
prints byleadingstores every- 
where. Ask for ‘‘Flaxon” 
and be sure the name in 
red appears on the selvage 
of every yard you buy. 


122 to 50 cents per yard 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & COMPANY 
39 Leonard Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Ask your dealer to show you a Royal Society Shirtwaist Package, 
containing 3 yards of Flaxon stamped for embroidery and sufficient 
Royal Society Embroidery Floss to complete the design. The 
designs are in great variety. Full size paper patterns and cutting 
chart. In sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40 (all 4 patterns). Price $1.00. 
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The Summer of 1911 will witness a greater- 
than-ever vogue of both white and printed Flaxon 
Summer Fabrics. These dainty goods possess the 
sheerness so desirable for the new modes, while 
in texture and finish Flaxon is as beautiful and 
durable as the costliest lawns and linens. 
brilliant finish of Flaxon is permanent—the exqui- 
site shades and dainty prints will remain bright in 
spite of repeated laundering. 


The 








ATIONAL 


ATERNITY 


SKIRT 


Patented 
Dec. 22nd, 
1909 


The “NATIONAL” Maternity Skirt makes pos- 
sible outdoor exercise, fresh air, sunshine and 
health for the prospective mother. It does away 
with the stay-at-home, the gloom and depression 
of the maternity period when brightness and 
cheerfulness are so essential. 

It avoids all compression and tightness and dis- 
comfort, all dangers of the ordinary skirt. It 
always gives a neat appearance, is very simple 
in its adjustinent, and each is a “ NATIONAL” 
skirt, America’s Standard for Style, Grace and 
Becomingness. 


Prices $5.98 to $10. Prepais'ty us 


Booklet No. 22 and Samples Free 
Every prospective mother should know of this wonderful 
garment, famous as the perfect maternity skirt. It is the 


one first essential, the first necessary preparation for the 
maternity period, 

We guarantee you entire satisfaction or we will refund 
your money and pay express charges both ways. 
today for the Booklet, sent free in a plain envelope. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 255 W. 25th St., New York 


Write 


























Look for the name. 
Your money will 
refund if you are 
not fully satisfied! 
SAHLIN isthe only gar- 
ent that without padding or 
interlining produces the cor- 
I rect bust and long hip lines 


Patented demanded by present styles, 
No Clasps—No Hooks-—-NoEyelets \ ith perfect 


No Strings—No Heavy Steels comfort. 


The wearer of a SAHLIN finds that 
her shoulders throw back naturally and 
comfortably, and correct posture becomes 
easy. Absolutely no pressure on heart, 
lungs or stomach. 

Made in coutille or batiste for medium, 
medium tall and tall figures. Give 
actual waist measure, bust measure de- 
sired and length from armpit to waist line. 

Write for our free fashion booklet, it 
will interest you. Order from us if your \\ : 
dealer cannot supply you. 7 —“/ “S 





Reiid b 
Medium Style $1.00; Long bi tip Hip. 
Hip $1.50. Postage 14 cents iH Style 


THE SAHLIN CO., Makers is a 
1402 Congress Street Chicago l Va 


For the Slender Woman 
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Facsimile 
of Labe 
Look 


for it 






made by leading 


style, beauty and e 
lence of workmanship. 


Taffetas, Brocades, 


All shades and colors. 


But see the label on every 
petticoat. It protects you 
against substitution and 
inferior imitalions. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
New York Chicago 
Makers also of 
Heatherbloom Taffeta 


This Label 


is your guarantee 
of petticoats made 
from the genuine 
Hydegrade Fabrics 


Petticoats 


of these famous fabrics are 
retticoat 
manufacturers, who leave 
nothing to be desired in 
excel- 


Your choice of Messalines, 
Sat’ 
eens, Stripes and Fancies. 











BABY BLANKET 


DIRECT TO YOU 


NOMETHING new, dainty, attractive 

and serviceable, combining extreme 

lightness with warmth. Finely made and 
beautifully finished. 


Every mother knows that the ordinary heavy covering tires 
her baby, and will welcome the light, sanitary FLUFFY- 
DOWN. Made with white centers, and pink, or blue bands 
You can buy cheaper blankets, but none as light, warm and 
satisfactory as FLUFFY-DOWN. Price $2.00each, deli 

at your ad . Send check, or money order to the 


Wool Products Company 
178 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
Not yet on Sale at Stores, please order direct. 

















MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


The last goodnights had finally been said, 
and while Kathleen and Julia were still un- 
braiding their hair, exclaiming at every twist 
of the hand as to the “loveliness” of the 
party, Nancy had kissed her mother and crept 
silently into bed. 

All night long the strains of ‘‘The Tempest” 
ran through her dreams. There was the touch 
of a strange hand on hers, an altogether new 
touch, warm and compelling. There was the 
gay trooping down the center of the barn in 
fours, some one by her side who had never been 
there before, and a sensation, entirely new and 
intoxicating, that whenever she met the glance 
of her partner’s merry dark eyes she found 
herself at the bottom of them. 

Was she a child when she heard Osh Pop- 
ham cry: “Take your partners for ‘The 
Tempest’”?? And was she a woman when 
he called: “All promenade to seats’? She 
hardly knew. Beulah was a dream; the 
Yellow House was a dream, the dance was 
a dream, the partner was a dream. At one 
moment she was a child helping her father to 
plant the crimson rambler; at another she was 
a woman pulling a rose from the topmost 
branch and giving it to some one who steadied 
her hand as she stepped on the trellis; 
some one who said “Thank you!” and 
“‘Goodnight!”’ differently from the rest of 
the world. 


22388 Who was the young stranger? Was he 
the overlord of the Yellow House? Was he the 
Yellow Peril? Was he a good bird to whom 
Mother Carey’s chicken had shown the way 
home? Still the dream went on in bewildering 
circles and Nancy kept hearing mysterious 
phrases spoken with a new meaning: ‘Will 
you dance with me?” ‘ Doesn’t the House of 
Carey need another prop?” “Won’t you give 
me arose?” And above all: ‘‘ You sent your 
love to any one of the Hamilton children who 
should be of the right size; I was just the right 
size and I took it!” 

“Love couldn’t be sent in a letter!” expos- 
tulated Nancy in the dream; and somebody 
in the dream always answered: 

“Don’t be so sure! Very strange things 
happen when Mother Carey’s messengers go 
out over the seas. Don’t you remember how 
they spoke to Tom in ‘The Water Babies’? 
*But among all the songs that came across the 
water one was more sweet and clear than all, 
for it was the song of a young girl’s voice. . . . 
And what was the song that she sang? . . . 
Have patience, keep your eye single and your 
hands clean, and you will learn some day to 
sing it yourself, without needing any man to 
teach you!’”’ 


THE END 





LETTIE LANE’S 
SEWING BOX 


A Prize Offer of $100 for Little 
Journal Girls 


NCE again we offer prize money for our 

little girl friends who make dresses for 
Lettie Lane’s Doll. Wehavealready heard from 
so many who read last month’s announcement 
that we are going to repeat the same kind of a 
prize offer this month. So get out your scissors, 
needle and thread, and goat your pleasant task. 


There are $100 in the Sewing Box 


ready to be awarded in prizes for the best- 
made outfits—this means the five dréSses 
shown on page 4 of this issue, but nothing 
else. 

The prizes will be: 


One Prize of $25: For the very best- 
made outfit. 


One Prize of $15: For the next best- 
made outfit. 


Sixty Prizes of $1 each: For the best 
examples of g00d sewing on the outfit. 


But all of these things must be really made 
at home by the little girls themselves. Any- 
thing bought in a shop should not be sent. The 
name of the sender, with her age and full 
address, must be on the outside of the package, 
and she must be able to say to us truthfully 
that she has made the clothes herself. Do not 
write us about the clothes, as all the directions 
you need are in the magazine and in the paper 
patterns. Inclose postage for the return of 
dresses. 

We are going to make an exception to our 
usual methods for prize-offer material be- 
cause of the children, and return all contribu- 
tions whether we can or cannot use them. 

We reserve the right to withhold prizes if 
the material does not warrant them. 

All contributions must be received by 
May 25. Address: 


Lettie LaNe’s SEWING Box 
Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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OANDALWOOD 


Try It— At Our Expense 


ET us send you Sample of the Extract FREE. 
You will like this spicy, aromatic, fascinating odor 
from the Far East—where it has been a favorite for 


centuries. 


Also, as adapted by us to Toilet Water — it de- 


lights the senses, and refreshes and invigorates. 


like it after 


Special Offer 


the shave. ) 


(Men 


For 10 cents and your dealer’s name we will send 
a liberal trial bottle of Sandalwood Toilet Water, 


and our book of Oriental ‘‘ Beauty Hints.” 


Vantine’s Sandalwood comies in Extract, 50c and $1.00, Sachet, 25c 
and 50c, Talcum (Kutch) 20c, Toilet and Bath Soaps—10c, Toilet Water, 


75c and $1.00. 


There are unsatisfactory imitations of our goods and pack- 


ages. 


Look for the word 


will be pleased. 
‘The superior Vantine Creams, Dentifrices, Powders and Per- 


fumes (all described in our Book) are sold by best stores. 


your dealer won’t supply you — send to us. 


ae, 


2) \ th 


(Established 1854) 


e dreaming East.”” 


VANTINE’S 








VANTINE’S ORIENTAL TOILET 
LUXURIES 


Geisha Flowers Extract . 50c Lotus Flower Extract . 50c 
Geisha Nail Stone . . 25c Sana Dermal Talcum . 15c 
Geisha Face Powder . . iqui +. 6 aoe 
Geisha Cream (Disap- i seine 

pearing) . India Pearl Tooth Powder 20c 








‘e@wlizeg on box and label, and you 


If 


Your sample is ready —write now for this ‘‘ breath of 


12 East 18th St., New York 











Fuji San 


PHIPPS SAILORS — FAVORITES IN NEW YORK 


Both styles and materials are exclusive. 
The style may beimitated, but the materialand quality cannot beobtained elsewhere. 
These two New York styles in black, navy, burnt and natural straw leaped into fash- 
ion because they show the molding of a master fashion artist—because New York 
women like exclusive material—because colors and lines are fashionable and smart, 
and finally because the Phipps label on millinery itself guarantees style and fashion. 

Shown at all leading millinery and department stores. 
C. M. PHIPPS, 41 West 38th Street, New York 














Which Price Do You 
Pay? *17% or $822? 


This Morris Chair in Quar- 
tered White Oak costs you the 
high price at any store—you 
save half or more buying 
direct from our factory ‘‘in 
sections’’ ready to fasten. 


SECTIONAL 
C seer FURNITURE -.-- r" 
Is beautifully stained and fin- 


ished before shipment — your 
choice of seven shades. 


New “BIG SIX” Catalogue Mailed Free 


Our big catalogue has six money saving 
Mission and Bungalow Furniture for di 


bedroom and den; new ‘* Willo-Weave’’ Furniture, Mission Lamps 
and Lighting Fixtures, Cluny Lace Curtains, etc. 


low prices. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 467 Edwin 


$8.75 with cushions. Bungalows 
75 Designs 
No Skilled La- 
departments. Sectional bor Required. 
ning-room, living room, N. American | 
Construc- 
All at equally tion Co. 






BAY CITY, 
MICH. 








St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 














for this Com- 
plete 


ALL the MATERIAL 


House 















A cut, wound or amy break in the skin may cause 
trouble if neglected. The application of Dioxogen pre- 


vents simple accidents from becoming serious; Dioxogen 
destroys harmful germ-life, thus preventing infection; 
it is always efficient and is safe for children as well as 


‘grown-ups’ to use. Descriptive booklet, describing 


many toilet as well as emergency uses, and introductory 
2-o0z. bottle, will be sent free upon request. 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 72 Front St., New York fm 
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WHAT GIRLS ASK 
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%, AN ATTEMPT TO UNRAVEL SOME OF THE PERPLEXITIES THAT COME TO 
, GIRLS IN THEIR RELATION TO THE OTHER SEX 


By Mrs. Laura Hathaway 





EDITORIAL NoTE— Last month on this page Mrs. Hathaway gave a fewinstances there will always be something helpful and interesting in it. Mrs. Hathaway 
from some of her correspondence which are typical of a great many girls’ perplexities, has experience, judgment, tact and sympathy —she knows girls thoroughly, and 
2 and she has already heard from hundreds of our girl readers expressing their gratitude the boys too, so we believe thousands of our readers will learn to depend on her. 
hs for her helpful insight. This month Mrs. Hathaway has selected for her main topic— Letters to her will receive prompt attention, but do not write her carelessly; be brief and 
‘4 owing to its prominence in many girls’ minds—the subject of ‘‘ Girls’ Advances to Men.’’ to the point, and if you want a reply by mail inclose postage. Real names will not be 
We invite for this page every month the interest of all of our girl readers for we know used. Address Mrs. Hathaway in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 
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\ Y The Danger of Promiscuous Friends Two Kinds of Admiration The Way an Older Woman Can Help 

\ f HE lonely girl in the city and the lonely boy! How | ed girl likes admiration and generally gets it, ISUNDERSTANDINGSarealwayslikely to occur, 

\ H many there are, and how little we who are protected some more, some less, of course; but she must and in love affairs—as in other conditions of life— 

$37 in homes do for those lonely souls. learn very soon the difference in her own satisfaction the only way to handle them is to make them right as \W 
48 “Dear Mrs. Hathaway: between the admiration that comes unsought and _ soon as possible. Ny 
? “Tam acountry girl and came to town to get work. I board another kind which has to be coaxed or led. “Dear Mrs. Hathaway: Ny 
‘ at my aunt’s. She is very particular whom I associate with,and “Dear Mrs. Hathaway: ‘Please answer this question as soon as you can, as it is a } 


is always telling me about the trouble girls get into with strange 
men. I don’t know any boys in town, and I get desperately 
tired doing nothing but sticking in the workroom all day and 
going to bed at nine o’clock at night. A few weeks ago I saw a 
nice-looking young man across the street from our house. He 


“T have a friend who has been very attentive to me for four | Most important crisis in my life and I don’t want to do anything 
years. He never comes except when he is invited, but he is here Ow which I will regret afterward. P 
three or four times a week. My mother says I ought not to I have had a misunderstanding with one who is very dear to 
invite him so much, but if I didn’t he would not come. He is me, but he does not know it. We have been going together for 
t le bashful and needs some encouragement. THE Lapies’ Home ®bouta year, and I feel sure he would have soon spoken if it were 
saw me too. The next day he spoke to me. He did not doit Jougwar says that a girl should never encourage a man, but I not for people who have come between us. Some one has mis- 
offensively: he has very nice manners. Hecomesbyherealmost Gon’t see how you can expect a girl to get any attention if she | Tepresented me to him, and now he is sailing for Europe very 
every day, and sometimes walks part way with me to my work. does not do so. Mase J. R.” soon. Unless I see him all will be over between us. I cannot 
He says he doesn’t know any one in the city. Once he brought ae make up my mind to go to him, and yet, if he sails away so 
me a box of chocolates. My aunt scolds me for taking up with a Your mother is right. You would better do without far without understanding me rightly, it will break my heart. 
young man on the street. I don’t want to do anything wrong, attention from a young man than get it out of him by Please advise me. 
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A but he is very nice. a = harm in it? =” force, so to speak. Let him alone a while and see if he “Yours truly, ALIcE M.” y 
ee ee jennie H. does not like you well enough to come without being I see your point and appreciate the situation. It is  } 
Your aunt is right in theory. I mean by that she heen since he probably feels sure of a welcome by quite true -— people have been parted forever unneces- R 
knows how dangerous it is for girls to make promiscuous _ this time. sarily, and that possible happy marriages have been 4 
acquaintances on the street. There are so many men It is well enough for girls to learn that the trouble they prevented by just such an accident as you describe. i 
who are lying in wait for nae ap girls that she is pm to attract a — may yore ao be hi up to eA — if you ~ been hg sda ote wife the right fk 
wise to warn you against them. t the same time itis them = as married women, whic oes not conduce to thing for you to do wou ave been to write him \ 
also true that in every large city there are just as many the happiness of matrimony. If your friend cannot a special letter suggesting an interview. But since ; ) 
ys lonesome boys as girls—most of them in desolate lodg- come and see you without being eternally coaxed to do he has never revealed his feelings to you definitely hh 
#8 ing rooms—who would give anything to get acquainted so let him stay away. A little dignity is sometimes a__it would be the worst move on your part to take them = W 
Qy with nice girls, if they only knew how. But they have great magnet and certainly will help your character. for granted. There is nothing, if you ask me, that ii 
* nobody to introduce them, and there is so much talk you can do personally. But that is not to say that {/} 
R ei a they ~ po sg 7 High-School Boys and Girls — be done beta pa one = to straighten h 
aN with suspicion. nese poor boys are really to be pitiec \ P . out this unhappy tangle. oung people in our country @ y 
i} as much as are the lonely girls. SELECT this letter from many more nearly like it, are apt to ignore the fact that there are older people f 
Wy Now it may possibly be that the young man you have and in answering it I wish to write strongly what is in who can help them. They forget that every girl’s love f 
¥ spoken of is of that kind: well brought up and with per- my mind upon this subject. I hope I shall not be prosy affair only repeats, in a way, her mother’s love affair. y 
K fectly good intentions, but lacking in experience. If he because I want every girl who reads this page to know I am afraid that some mothers forget it, too, and do y 
A is such a one he will take it all right if you say that your what I, as well as many other persons whose opinions _ not preserve the confidence of their daughters in these ‘Y 
2 aunt does not like you to take walks with a young man __ she would value, think about it. close-to-the-heart matters. Your mother, if you have 
48 who has not been introduced to you. Ask him to « une one, can act in this case with the most perfect propriety. () 
% come to your house and see you there. Then when he eo : Indeed, she has the right to. Noyoun pon oh se y 
" y F i : eae “The boys that go to our High School are most of them rather ’ & ¥ y 7 a Vy 
comes your aunt will be able to judge if heissuch a young common, not the kind a nice girl wants to go with. There area 4 Call from a woman at whose house he had been received —_ ff 
¢f man as should associate with you, and she may like few that we could have such a good time with if they were the ona friendly footing. She can find what the difficulty Wi 
SM him as much as you do. This will accomplish two sort that care for a good time. But these don’t seem to care is; she can instinctively reach his state of mind. Wy 
Y » things: it will show him that you have been brought anything about girls’ society. We ask them to call but they If you have no mother then it should be an aunt, an ¥ 
48 up carefully, and it will prove to your aunt that you don’t come. The girls of our set think you might write to us older sister or a friend much older than yourself. i 
YN ‘ eal s. ish and tell us what you think of it. Please don’t give my name. UN 
4 are willing to yield to her wishes. - m \ 
4} Yours, M, fF. BR. 


Entertaining a Man in a Crowded Home 
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“ ” This situation is one which is often to be found in the Y) 
‘i sneilthecscciisaiiniadcate iaitinnaina High Schools all over the country. It is one thing which (3. nature finds many a solution to problems that ) 
N T SEEMS to be a failing of human nature (or maybe makes some people object to co-educational schools. if approached ina peevish spirit would only be made x 
WN a wise provision to stimulate all effort) that we always To begin with I want to call your attention to that worse. This girl’s sister probably needs only a word £ 
#4 want most that thing which is hard to get. Hereisa_ side of it which most strongly concerns a girl personally. of the right kind to make happiness out of unhappiness: i 
W0 case in point: You ana your friends were right. I certainly havea «p,., Mrs. Hathaway: a 
y “Dear Mrs. Hathaway: good many thoughts on the matter but I am not sure “T should like to know what a girl is going to do who is y 
Ni 


“T don’t suppose any of the other girls who write to you YOU would care to hear them explicitly. You see, you situated as I am. My sister is engaged to a drummer and he 
would think of telling such a thing as this that troubles me; but have not written as fully as you might and thus Iam _ comes to see her every Sunday night. We live in a little flat 
no one will ever know it, and I feel as if I must ask somebody. forced into guessing. If I guess wrong do not blame me. and there is only one parlor. When he comes the family all sit 
I have a friend whom I have known a long time. We are very One of the things which my intimate knowledge of _ in the dining-room, so as to let them have the parlor. Iam not 
sympathetic, and like the same books and people. He comes boys and boy nature has taught me is that they hold in engaged, but I have a friend who is very attentive. He sells 
often to see me and seems to enjoy himself. He takes me out, unspeakable scorn the girl who “makes up to them.” goods for a wholesale grocery house and only returns to his 
too, and we always have good times together. The other young If ‘rl who has ever made advances toward a b home town once a week, for Sunday. We don’t want to push 
folks in our set seem to think we are engaged. The girls talk any oe) Ww ; ich il = ard a DOY in where we are not wanted, so we go walking. We walk until 
of him as if he belonged to me, and the rest of the fellows have could hear the tone in which he tells his mother, as he we almost drop. The magazines say a girl shouldn’t meet a 


° ’ ° 4 ’ 1 ° 
stopped coming to see me. But really there isn’t anything to Says, ‘“‘Oh, she makes me so tired! ” she would resolve man on the street and walk around with him so much, but what 
it yet. He has never said a word and I don’t know what to that never, never as long as she lived would she do it cana person do? He is strictly all right and has a fine position, 
make of it. My sister says perhaps he is waiting for me tosay again. Moreover, the remembrance of what she has and my folks like him; but we can’t ever seem to get on, the 
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something. What would you do? eee done will trouble her when she is an old woman, soclear- way things are. BEssIE K. i 
7 tours — truly, Maver F. T. cut do these problems become in later life. Conversely, It pinches my heart to think of a girl having no place 9} 
This is a difficult situation. The first question for you that same listening girl would learn another valuable but the street in which to entertain a friend, one who af 


to ask yourself is whether you really have a right to lesson to add to her first one could she hear the reverent she has every reason to feel means to make the relation 
think your friend means to come to more serious pur- tone with which that same young man speaks of a girl more thana mere friendship. If the magazines say you 
pe It may be that he enjoys your society in a_ of whom he is beginning to think seriously, when he shouldn’t have even the comfort of a Sunday walk then 
rank way and has no idea that anything more can be_ says: ‘‘I tell you, Mother, the fellows have to stand the magazines are wrong. 
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U 
expected. If so I do not think much of his cleverness. back with her! She won’t have any nonsense. You The first practical thing I will suggest is that your ¥ 
it is certainly quite natural that your other friends don’t get things out of her without asking pretty hard.’”’ sister should be asked to take her turn at Sunday walks 
should consider the matter settled, and this is why it Believe me, there is nothing gained by the tactics you and let you have the parlor once ina while. Turnabout ff 
is either ungenerous or stupid of him to let sucha situa- have referred to. Not only that, but everything you is fair play. Take it up with her and see if she will not 4 p 
tion continue. Sometimes a man does this out of pure most wish for is also lost. be reasonable. R | 
thoughtlessness. He forgets that while he is monopoliz- Girls underestimate the intrinsic attraction they have If she is selfish, as some sisters are, then I would ask N 
ing a girl she may lose other friends and other chances. for the other sex. A pretty girl—no, let me modify a friend to allow you the use of her room once in a while. 

The girl is rather helpless under it too. Shecannot say that, for all girls are not pretty—a bright girl who You must know some one who would be glad to doit if § 
gs to him: ‘Are you in earnest? What do you mean to dresses becomingly, does her hair well, makes the most she knew you wanted it. I wouldn’t in the least mind  ) 
it do?” All the best sentiment and tradition are against of her good points, has nice manners and isfrankly infor asking. Some great writer said that ‘‘ All mankind love ve 
f such a course. If she were to take things into herown a good time, is attractive whether she knows it or not. a lover,” which was his way of saying that most people ¥ 

hands in this way she would never feel happy or at rest But if she spoils it all by reaching out for what should are interested in seeing young people happy. You might 4 
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about it. No, there is nothing direct that can be done. come to her naturally who can wonder if men say, ‘‘I find help and sympathy where you least expect them. 
But you might try a little judicious discipline. Donot don’t care to be very much in that girl’s society”? ~ a 
, beat home one of the usual times he calls. Try “absent This long letter does not mean that I disapprove of NoTE—Next month ‘‘ Broken Engagements”’ will be the 
treatment”’ fora while. Don’t sit in the parlor waiting our boys and girls having a good time together. They subject of Mrs. Hathaway’s page, and she has some pointed 
for him every night, like a ripe plum ready to drop should have the very best times that they can have, but remarks to make on that painful subject. Girls, and 
into his mouth when he says the word. He will value they should be sensible good times which do not inter- maybe some of the men too, will want to know what she 
your society more when he finds it is not so easy to get fere with school work, and where the boys and not the _ thinks as to how and when engagements can be broken, or A 
and that you have other friends who want to see you. girls take the lead. ought to be. . ~~ 
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Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 


When a Phrase is Finished 


How shall I play the first two measures of 
Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, opus 47? Do the 
first six notes constitute a finished phrase, having 
the crescendo in the middle, or should a gradual 
crescendo be effected, reaching its climax on 
the first note of the second measure and then 
je is 


diminishing? 








The structure of a phrase and its character 
are two different matters, which you must learn 
to keep separate. The slur designates the struc- 
ture and means that throughout its length there 
must be no interruption. As to the climax on 
C or E flat, that affects the character—not the 
phrasing. The climax on C makes the sentence 
more lyric, on E flat more heroic. Inasmuch as 
the entire first part leans more to the lyric it 
seems that the climax on C is preferable. Your 
first suggestion would give to the first phrase 
only six notes, which would deprive the follow- 
ing two of all musical meaning. This would be 
contrary to Chopin’s intention, as demonstrated 
by the slur. 


Key Relationship in a Recital Program 


In arranging a program for a recital should 
attention be paid to following pieces by others 
in related keys? G. A. 

Your question reveals both subtle feeling 
and fine observation. You are quite right. 
In the order of the pieces on a program their 
tonalities should be just as well considered as 
their character and their, relation of harmony 
or contrast with one another. I adopted this 
principle about four years ago and regret not to 
have done it sooner. Whether other pianists 
do or do not follow it I cannot discuss. 


The Metronome Question Again 


I have been unable to find an edition of 
Paderewski’s ‘Menuet a l’Antique” in which 
the metronome marks are given. How can I 
get the correct tempo in which to play it? 

M. A. S. 

The absence of metronome marks should 
convey the meaning to you that you should 
never inquire of a machine what your own 
heart can tell you so much better. In my 
book, ‘‘Piano Questions,’ you can find the 
whole metronome question answered at length 
on pages 57-59. 


When a Child Has His Own Way 


My son of thirteen years has studied piano 
for five years and plays very well. Now he 
would rather play in his own way than by note, 
and he transposes and improvises without any 
trouble. What would you advise in his case? 
He does not intend to make music his profession. 

Mrs. R. S. 

If you let him occupy himself with music 
only for his own pleasure and do not care 
what becomes of his musicianship it would ill 
befit me, as a musician, to interfere in a matter 
which belongs preéminently to the province of 
his mother. 


Half Notes are Marked Staccato 


How should the staccato notes in Hindel’s 
Gavotte in B flat be played? Both half notes 
and quarter notes are marked staccato. What 
does this mean over a half note? M. J. 
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Your question is one of the great number 
which arise from poor editions. To play a half 
note staccato is, of course, a contradiction in 
itself. The dot is, however, sometimes meant 
to indicate a marcato rather than a staccato, 
though this use of it is not right. Get only 
the editions that are published by reputable 
houses and recommended by good teachers. 





“Methods” in Piano Study 


Exactly what is meant by a “method”’ for 

piano, such as the ‘‘Leschetizky method,” etc.? 
L. W. 

A “method” is a certain way and order of 
procedure to present consecutively all the 
phases of a science, technic or any other form 
of knowledge. As for ‘‘method” in musical 
instruction I can only say that a good teacher 
can never follow a_ set 
‘‘method”’ unless he sub- 


The Ladtes’ Home Journal for April 15, 1911 





Tennis Not Good for Pianists 


Do you consider tennis playing in 
a moderate degree injurious to piano 
playing? I take finger and wrist 
exercises always immediately after 
playing. W. P. A. 


I was an enthusiastic tennis player 
in my earlier years, but I discovered 
that even with a strong muscular 
constitution this game is decidedly 
detrimental to a pianist, and there- 
fore gave it up. Strange to say, it 
is the shoulder muscles that suffer 
more from it than the arm and hand, 
though these latter become hardened 
and thus lose their elasticity. This, 
in its turn, impairs the legato touch 
as well asthe endurance. To avoid 
these dangers it is not enough to 
play ‘“‘not too much’’; it is far more 
important to play ‘‘not hard,” and 
never to serve a ball with an overhead stroke as 
so many do. This stroke is, at any rate, very 
bad for the muscles of the back. The stroke 
should not be short nor like a blow, but should 
follow a long swing of the arm, so that the ball 
is rather more shoved than batted. The racket 
should ‘‘give’’ when it touches the ball and 
then throw it. With this stroke the game will 
be less injurious to the pianist—but only less 
injurious and not altogether uninjurious. 





The Ear’s Influence on Tone Production 


How cana piano student gain a broad, power- 
ful tone without sacrificing delicacy? R.P. 


Since music is to address the ear every phase 
of it—including, first of all, a good tone—must 
be produced under the government of the ear. 
Persons having fine voices who are suddenly 
afflicted with deafness lose all the fine qualities 
of their voices; they become shrill or raucous 
and fail in pitch, although there has been no 
change in the tone-producing organs. Does 
this not prove that tone production is a matter 
of hearing? Experimenting under the keenest 
listening will lead toa goodtone. Its retention 
must follow by forming the habit of producing 
no inferior quality. 


The “Repeat” in Sonata Form 


In playing the Beethoven Sonatas, Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Carnaval”’ or Grieg’s Ballade in G 
minor is it essential to an artistic rendering to 
observe the repeat marks? 


There are, undoubtedly, themes of such 
clarity and strength as to impress themselves 
in one hearing upon the mind with sufficient 
force to warrant us in proceeding to their 
further development. But there are others 
which must be heard twice—and by some 
auditors still oftener—before the mind is pre- 
pared to follow into the maze of their develop- 
ments. In most cases I recommend to follow 
the printed prescription. Exceptions must be 
determined by good taste, keenness of penetra- 
tion and experience. In some of his Sonatas 
Beethoven has of his own accord omitted the 
repetition, while in others he has insisted upon 
it. The great Sonata, opus 101, does not repeat 
the exposition part because the cast of its form 
does not require it, although it is rather strict 
sonata form. In the “‘Appassionata”’ there is 
no repeat in the first movement. In the second 
movement nearly everything is repeated, while 
in the last movement it is the second part and 
other short parts that are repeated. You see 
from this that the master himself treated the 
repetition question with considerable freedom. 


The Uses of Piano Playing to a Violinist 


I desire that my little son shall play the 
violin, but have been told that he should first 
have piano lessons. What is the advantage of 
this course? MOTHER. 


In learning to play the piano he will always 
deal with a complete piece of music. He will 
learn to supply his melody with a harmonic 
and rhythmic accompaniment and thus come 
to understand its entirety, whereas this knowl- 
edge is closed to him if he plays only on the 
violin. He will, therefore, become a much 
better musician by learning to play the piano. 
Every good violinist, not to speak of the great 
ones, can play the piano more or less well. 


Some Good Suites for Piano 


Please give me the names of some good suites 
for piano. © ..c: 


The French and English suites by J. S. Bach, 
also his partitas, which are suites by another 
name. Of modern suites there are two cele- 
brated ones by Raff, a very beautiful one by 
Bargiel (Schumann’s half brother), and the 
‘“‘Holberg’”’ suite by Grieg. MacDowell has 
written two suites of which I like the one 
in E minor best. There is also a very fine 
suite by Arthur Foote, and one by D’Albert. 
For two pianos (four hands) there are three 
suites by Arenski. These are, of course, only 
some of the suites which I know and can 
recommend. 


DRAWN BY 
FLORENCE E. STORER 





Pedaling the “Revolutionary Etude” 


,Is each measure in the “Revolutionary 
Etude,” opus 10, No. 12, of Chopin, pedaled? 
I have two editions, both without a pedal 
mark. AUGUST. 
The absence of pedal marks in both of your 
editions should indicate to you that your ques- 
tion must be negatively answered. In my 
book, “‘Piano Playing,” I have devoted an 
entire chapter to pedaling, and as I cannot 
repeat it here I must refer you to the book. 


A Deceptive Measure 


Please explain the first measure in this quo- 
tation from Poldini’s ‘‘ Waltzing Doll.” There 
seem to be five beats in the treble of this 
measure: ALE: 





There are only three beats. You have omit- 
ted an eighth rest standing before the down- 
stemmed double note. This rest indicates that 
the double note enters upon the second beat as 
an accompaniment to the upstemmed melody, 
which has three beats, and no more, in this 
measure. 


The Best Way to Practice Scales 


Should a girl of fourteen years, who has 
studied piano for four years, play scales in very 
rapid time, or slowly and carefully? 

i Say £2 

Both, provided she does it in an orderly and 
correct manner. It is always best to practice 
the scales slowly, and to try them in a rapid 
tempo only occasionally and just to test the 
reserve force laid up by slow practice. 


The Effect of an Accidental 


Does an accidental affect the notes of the 
same name in higher or lower octaves? Inthe 
following passage should the last two C’s be 
played C sharp on account of the first C having 
a sharp placed before it? 
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If the accidental affects the remaining C’s 
in this passage would the placing of a natural 
sign in front of the second C cause the third C 
to be played C natural ? AK. O, 


I am inclined to think that your edition is 
not a very good one, for, as a rule, the chro- 
matic signs refer only to the octave in which 
they appear. This answers also your second 
question. When in doubt consult your ear; it 
will guide you safely and correctly in the vast 
majority of cases. Let me advise you to obtain 
only good and well-accredited editions. I have 
to answer many needless questions that are 
called forth by poor editions. Good ones cost 
no more—if, indeed, they cost as much. 





Laying a Solid Musical Foundation 


Please give me a brief outline of the best 
way to treat an eight-year-old pupil for the 
first month orso. The pupil is entirely ignorant 
of music. MARJORIE. 

Teach him first how his hand is built or 
constructed in order that he may, at first, 
make the motions of his fingers consciously. 
Teach him to relax the muscles of his arms and 
wrists. Let every motion have a definite 
rhythm. Do all this away from the piano. 
Test his musical ear and memory by allowing 
him to pick out short and simple tunes on the 

piano in his own way. 





jects the pupil to his 
“method” whether it is 
just right for him or not. 
People who teach a 
“method” do not teach 
music. If my information 
is correct Mr. Leschetizky 
gets very angry when he 
hears the expression 
“Leschetizky method,” 
for he is far too broad a 
man to tie himself down 
to any particular way of 
teaching. 





cannot be repeated. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Any questions not already answered 


Make the lessons on the 
table as interesting as pos- 
sible. If you cannot do 
this, or if you are unfamil- 
iar with the expedients 
which are the fruit of long 
experience, to gain and hold 
the child’s interest engage a 
good teacher who makes a 
specialty of rudimentary 
work. Remember that 
the whole edifice of educa- 
tion, musical or otherwise, 
is unsafe if the foundation 
is faulty. 


















Correct Models 


Rarely has there been such an interest 
in style in shoes. The prevailing narrow 
skirts have made them as important 
as hats. 


Last month, thousands of the new 
models of the Red Cross Shoe were sold. 
Women bought favo styles where they 
formerly bought one. 


Women who have never been able to 
endure dress shoes, can put on their 
Red Cross models and begin wearing 
them at once. 


This Summer, have your shoes just as 
fashionable, just as attractive, but add the 
Red Cross ease and comfort. The Red Cross 
Shoe has done away with untold cases of foot 
suffering. Its sole bends with your foot, 
entirely prevents the smarting and burning 
stiff soles cause, and the stiffness and heat of 
cushion soles. 


_ The Red Cross Shoe never needs “ breaking 
in.’’ You can put it on in the store and wear 
it home, it is so easy to walk in. 


Look up your dealer ow before his Red 
Cross styles are exhausted. 


50,000 women 
fitted by mail 


If he has not secured the 
agency, write us and we 
shall supply you direct, fit 
guaranteed. We have fitted 
over 50,000 women by mail, 
we can you. Oxfords, $3.50 
and $4. High Shoes, $4, 
$4.50 and $5. Write today 
for Style Book showing 20 


specially designed styles for 

Summer. Address 

The Krohn, Fechheimer Co., 

501-521 Dandridge Street, 

Cincinnati, O. “Bends with your foot.” 
Look for this trademark and you 
will know the sole is tanned by the 


special Red Cross Process. TRADE 
MARK 











We have the latest 
Red Cross Styles 


New models are constantly being 
added to our stock, and it is always a 
pleasure to show them. Come in today. 


Alabama Montgomery Bullock Shoe Co. 
Arizona hoenix N. Diamond & Bros. 
California San Francisco Philadelphia Shoe Store 
Los Angeles Norton Shoe Store 
Colorado Denver Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
Michaelson Bros. 
Connecticut Hartford Edwin Aishberg 
New Haven The Edward Malley Co. 
Dist. of Columbia Washington S. Kann & Sons Co. 
Georgia Atlanta Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 
Idaho Boise City H. M. Hubert Shoe Co. 
Illinois cago The Boston Store 
Rothschild & Co. 
J. L. Temple 
Springfield Siebert Bros. 
Indiana Indianapolis Geo. J. Marott 
Marott Dept. Store 
Fort Wayne Reed Shoe Co. 
Terre Haute Sutherland, Martin Shoe Co. 
South Bend Beitner’s Sons 
Evansville Reed Shoe Co, 
Iowa Des Moines W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Kentucky Louisville Herman Straus & Sons Co. 
Maine Portland Holmes Shoe Store 
Maryland Baltimore I. Teweles 
Massachusetts Boston J. C. Frederick 
59 Temple Place 
Minnesota Minneapolis L. S. Donaldson Co. 
8t. Paul Mannheimer Bros. 
Duluth 1, Freimuth 
Missouri St. Louis Mitchell-Gollar Shoe Co. 
Swope Shoe Co. 
J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 
Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. 
Mississippi Meridian Winner, Klein & Co. 
Nebraska Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Son 
Lincoln Miller & Paine 
New Jersey Jersey City Bernstein & Co. 
Paterson Meyer Bros. 
ton H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
New York Albany Jno. G. Meyers Co. 
Schenectady O. L. Behr & Co. 
Tro J. A. Dorrance & Son 
New York I. Blyn & Sons, 10 Stores 
Buffalo C. F. Selman, 564 Main St. 
next to Flint & Kent 
North Dakota Fargo I. Herbst 
Ohio Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co. 
The Alms & Doepke Co. 
The Lorentz Bros. Co. 
Cleveland The May Co. 
Columbus A. E. Pitts 
Dayton Reed Shoe Co. 
Toledo H. M. & R. Shoe Co. 
W. F. Barrett 
Oregon Portland Bannon & Co. 
Pennsylvania Pittsburg The Red Cross Shoe Store 
210 Sixth St. 
South Carolina Charleston Robert E. Martin 
South Dakota Aberdeen J. M. Lauermann 
Texas San Antonio Wolff & Marx Co. 
Ft. Worth L. G. Gilbert 
Galveston Flatto Shoe Co. 
Houston Mistrot-Munn Co. 
Tennessee Memphis Kahn's Mercantile Co. 


Nashville The Famous, 410 Union St. 
Utah Salt Lake City Robinson Bros. Co. 
Richmond 


Virginia C. F. Cross Shoe Co. 
Washington Seattle Turrell Shoe Co, 
West Virginia Wheeling Locke Shoe Co. 
Wisconsin Milwaukee The Boston Store 


And Leading Dealers in all cities 
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What Does My Hand Tell? 


By Catherine Rooke 












Second Article 


O TRAIN the eye to distin- 
guish the various types of 
hands and their mount 
markings you should first learn the 
most easily recognized lines and 
their variations. 
If the Life Line circles the center of the 
palm read great family affection. If much 
chained read natural delicacy of constitution unless 
the line is a good “color.” If thick and red a passionate nature is indicated. | ines of the 
If of varying widths watch out for fickleness! Lines of influence (little lines Hand 
between the Life Line and the thumb) indicate a nervous, worrying tempera- 
ment. Little lines that cut through the Life Line show a rasping, wearisome, 
outside interference. A parallel line—whether perfect or broken—is known as the 
Line of Mars, and, while correcting any evil sign, also strengthens the good. 

If the Heart Line is clear and unchained there will be good luck in love; if 
much chained the hand is that of a flirt. If it droops toward the Head Line 
the mind will rule the heart. Should the “sign of timidity” be also present 
social diffidence is to be expected. If low-placed there will be 
selfishness and indifference, and jealousy if placed high toward the 
fingers. If long, unchained, of good color and starting directly 
under the index finger the Heart Line indicates the ideal of 
affection, loyalty and true love. 

The timidity sign is the Head Line united at its base with 
the Life Line. Timidity, embarrassment, abnormal self- 
consciousness—all these are its meanings. If the lines 
escape touching they indicate self-confidence and poise, 
but if widely apart they indicate conceit and self- 
complacency. If running straight across the palm 
they show selfishness and obstinacy; if bending 
toward the wrist, imagination, inspiration, or super- 
stition—depending upon other signs. If the end 
curls up toward the Heart Line powers of 
mimicry are indicated; if narrow, pale and 
irregular expect indifferent mental ability. If 
a good color, almost straight and _ barely 
separated from the Life Line, there will be 
concentration and logic—unless the lazy sign 
be present. 

If the Fate Line is absent read an 
uneventful, unambitious life. If it is 
very deep read dogged perseverance. 
If it is chained there will be money 
troubles—but with a sister line those 
troubles are to be overcome. If weak 
and wavering so will the character be. 
An ending at the Heart Line means a 
stormy love affair, but if it ends at the 
second finger splendid luck may be 
expected, and if at the third finger 
fame is ahead, while if the ending is 
at the little finger business success 
is assured. 

If the Health Line runs from the 
Life Line to the little finger read 
success—largely due to robust 
health, also eloquence—or, with a 
bad hand, a glib tongue. A waver- 
ing line indicates inconstancy, 
restlessness; and a broken and 
chained one irritability—probably 
caused by ill health. 

All the signs depend upon other 
signs in the hand—the contour 
and the mounts. 

Next month I shall take up the 
various types of hands. 






















































pay. Sensi- 
tive he is, yet 
as to but a few 
of the usual subjects 
on which many pro- 
fess to be sensitive. 
He has had streak after 
streak of bad luck, and this has 
left him a fatalist. 


ELEANOR B. For a child this is a much- 
lined hand, and one that promises a most curious 
career. She is quick at figures, fond of dreamy 
music, a little selfish—perhaps because a little 
spoiled. Sensitive and proud she is easily moved to 
tears, yet she is a fair-minded little thing who would 
heed—without knowing why —an appeal to her reason. 
But look out for the too rapidly developing imagination! 


BONNIE. Even in this imperfect print something of the child’s 
lovable little character reveals itself. Excessively shy, self- 
willed, imaginative, flying from tears to smiles, controlled more 
easily by a kiss than by a command, quick-tempered, affectionate, 
she will in later life, unless taught self-control, follow her heart 
for good or ill. The Head Line is almost obliterated in the print, 
yet even so it shows that the “‘seeds of control’’ are there. 


MINERVA’s hand shows strong literary ability. Hers is a 
nature inevitably at war with itself; artistic feeling is at 
odds with business ability, and credulity and superstition with 
shrewd common-sense. This girl is systematic yet utterly lacks 
order; sensitive, intuitive, really half mystic, high-strung, an 
incorrigible rider of hobbies. She has a quick, irritable will and 
is dominated by her ambitions. 


F. R. This is an almost perfect example of the psychic hand 
belonging to a writer or an artist—probably the former. Its 
possessor is a born flirt, yet is sensitive and timid. She is impulsive 
in likes and dislikes, is an ardent partisan, possesses a strong and 
sometimes embarrassing sense of humor, and is generous. Every 
characteristic is, however, controlled by the strong head, which, 
unfortunately, evidently aches very often! 





SWEET SIxTEEN takes life in a hurry without bothering about 

details. Her hand shows love of activity, a touch of superstition, a 

tendency to “maiden melancholy,” a great love of Nature, music, 
romance and theater-going. Her greatest weakness is that she 
“gets through” by her wits; her greatest strength is determi- 
nation. Jealous and capable of intense devotion she will make a 
devoted wife if she meets the “only man”? in early life, But she 
has all the signs of a coquette should Fate let him delay. 





How to Take an Impression 


LOSE over the flame of a bit of 
burning gum camphor hold a 
sheet of unglazed white paper until the 


Mary A.H. A record of'a most tempestuous life is here—of 
ups and downs in fortune, friends and love. This girl forms 
vigorous—even violent—friendships, and conceives hatreds as 
violent; she allows superstition to tinge everything, is generous or 
mean according to mood—lavish with the immediate object of her 
affections. In lieu of natural family affection or family pride she 
becomes the partisan and protector of such as she takes under her wing. 
Easily touched, and as wax in the hands of any one whom she loves, 
she has been made to suffer by those who should have spared her. 


the hand on it: press very lightly with the 
other hand. With any dull-pointed article 
draw around the hand to mark the outline. 
Take impressions of both hands—J cannot 
read without both. Spray thoroughly witha 
fixative (as much white shellac as a little 
alcohol will take up), using an artist’s blow- 
pipe or an old atomizer. Dry the impres- 
sion thoroughly and mail it to me in flat 
form. Inclose letters, stamps or self- 
addressed envelopes with the prints. 
Mail only as first-class matter. 


INTERESTED 


W.W.W. An artistic hand is this, though art is evidently tinctured with 
humor. Atendency to gamble with life is combined with a “long head” 
that views his own every act as though that of another. Bravado 
wars with timidity, mood succeeding mood with lightning swiftness. 
A broken friendship or a love affair has changed this man from 
an idealist to one who looks half mockingly at everything in life. 


INTERESTED is naturally passionate yet thoroughly contained, 
naturally spendthrift yet thrifty. She is devoted to her family; 
proud for them yet utterly lacking in pride in them. She is 
physically energetic yet mentally lazy. Though quick at mathe- 

matics her forte lies in music and art—probably music. She has 
great spirituality yet is 2 over of luxury. Love affairs, though fre- 
quent, have touched her lightly, but her hand reads lots of friends. 


What These Hands Tell 


H.C. S. This is a fine type of the 
‘conical hand.”’ It is an artistic hand, 
yet the love of material things is 
strongly inevidence. With a great ideal 
of love and marriage—a great longing 
for the true domestic life—this hand 
records one long series of broken engage- 
ments. Its owner isa brilliant conversation- 
alist; his practical talent is writing; acting is 
his latent talent. Though mentally alert he is 
absolutely Jacking in the power to make things 


Mrs. M. This hand is the record of a long, hard life—that of 

a woman who all through life has had to persevere in things not 
according to her tastes. She has known great nervous depression; 
she is penurious because she has been made to suffer through some 
other’s false generosity. She has known not alone one but several 
serious love affairs and has had at least one brilliant offer of marriage. 


NOTE—Address all communications about these articles to Miss Catherine Rooke in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Do not forget to 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope if you wish a reply by mail. 


MRS. M. 
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almers 
earls 


A New Way to a 
Buy Pearl Buttons . 


The old style, hap-hazard | 
way of buying pearl buttons [® 
is now replaced by the 
Chalmers Pearls way. i} 
J Buy buttons by the name [#® 

Chalmers Pearls’’ and you 
buy utmost value and assured 
quality. You can always 
match the same style again, 
and you always énow you are 
getting just the buttons you 
want, because all ‘“Chalmers 
Pearls’’ are sold on blue cards, 
bearing the name 
and price. 


These are 
the ‘‘Cup”’ 
Shape Chal- 
mers Pearls. 
Made in all 
sizes. 


5 a Card 
C of 12 

Very appropri- 
ate for lingerie, 
waists, undergar- 


ments and every ‘ 
button use. : 





Copyright and 
Pat. ap. for. 


**Chalmers Pearls’? are made 
from selected pearly shells. They 
are perfectly shaped, finely finished 
and represent a new standard of 
quality as well as a simplified way 
of buying pearl buttons. 


All have smooth holes 
that do not cut the 
thread, firm centers that 
do not pull out, and all . 
will sew on by machine. * 


The 10c ‘‘Chalmers Pearls’? are | 
made in three styles: Beveled, 5 
Iridescent and Fish Eye. These | 
attractive buttons decorate and set J) 
off any garment. They combine [f 
utility with beauty and durability. [% 
When a dark button is wanted ask JF 
for smoked ‘‘Chalmers Pearls.’’ 
See them all at your dealer’s. 








These are 
theattract- 
ive ‘‘ Fish 
Eye’’ Chal- 

mers Pearls. 

Made in all 

sizes. 


10 a Card 
C of 12 
A style very 
much in favor for 
dress waists and 


fashionable cos- 
tumes. 





ne es 


PL OMEN SOIE EAR NES ANIA <A 
tO EA A 


Get “‘Chalmers Pearls” at Your 
egular Dealers. 


Or we will mail you a sample card on 
receipt of price and your dealer’s name. 
Write us for handsome booklet showing 
all styles and sizes of “Chalmers Pearls.” 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
23 Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Largest manufacturers of Pearl Buttons 
in the world. . 
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DRAWN By 
FLORENCE E. STORER 


When You Buy Colored Waists 


Miss CAROLYN Berry. It isa great mistake 
to buy a colored waist without taking into 
consideration the skirt or complete suit with 
which you are going to wear it. With a black- 
and-white striped suit a lavender-and-white or 
yellow-and-white pin-striped waist would be 
smart, but the solid colors would not look so 
well as with a dark, plain material. It is a 
good point to remember that your waist should 
always be lighter in tone than your skirt. 


A Silk Coat as a Light Wrap ts Useful 


Mrs. McCture. Why not make a separate 
coat of black satin or moiré silk to wear over 
your foulard silk gown when you need a light 
wrap? These little coats will be much worn 
this year in the hip length and the shorter 
Eton jacket, and they are charming as well as 
useful, making a nice finish to a costume even 
if there is no real need forit, as so many people 
do not like the idea of going outdoors entirely 
coatless. Almost any design may be used, 
with a single or double breasted fastening. 
The latter style, however, is generally finished 
with but one ortwo large buttons or ornaments 
with hooks concealed underneath. If you will 
write again and state your exact measurements 
one or two ideas for designs will be sent you. 


To Prepare Trousseau for Autumn Wedding 


MARGARET S. Naturally you are taking an 
interest in your trousseau even though your 
wedding does not occur until autumn. It is 
much wiser to plan ahead and have a definite 
idea of what you will require. Do not decide 
upon your tailored suit and afternoon dress 
until September, but your house dresses, 
negligees and underwear may be made now. 
It is not necessary to have a silk lining to wear 
under your satin wedding dress; a pretty lace- 
trimmed combination corset-cover and petti- 
coat made of fine longcloth would be pretty 
and more useful. You could make one your- 
self at little expense, trimming with Valenci- 
ennes lace and a bit of hand embroidery. We 
have an excellent pattern for an all-in-one 
slip (No. 5309) which you may use. Patterns 
come in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires five yards and a half 
of 36-inch material. 


To Make Invisible Lace Joinings 


Mrs. C. R. K. Many clever needleworkers 
join lace by matching the pattern so skillfully 
that it can scarcely be detected. In joining 
narrow lace insertion, such as Valenciennes or 
Cluny, which cannot be easily matched, do 
not sew in a Straight seam, but turn over the 
raw edges and join by tacking every quarter 
of an inch. When pressed and finished this 
will give an open, lacy appearance like the 
other portion of the lace. 


Fitted Underwaist in Place of a Corset-Cover 


Mrs. G.L.Smiru. A fitted foundation lining 
is not necessary with a one-piece kimono waist. 
If you wear a low-bust corset it would be advisa- 
ble to have separate fitted underwaists of mus- 
lin or a fine coutil, trimmed with Valenciennes 
or Cluny lace, made to wear in place of a loose 
corset-cover. They are much worn in the pres- 
ent fashions of semi-fitted dresses, suggesting a 
less corseted appearance. We havea good pat- 
tern which you could use. The front is cut in 
four sections, fitting the figure closely, and the 
back crosses in surplice fashion, fastening in 
front. Patterns (No. 3953) come in nine sizes: 
32 to 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three-quarters of a yard of 40-inch material. 


Narrow Skirts are Made to Hang Straight 


Potty. Yes, bands of all. widths and in 
various shapes are used on the new skirts, but 
they do not confine the fullness of the upper 
part in an exaggerated, baggy manner. This 
was a very ugly and unbecoming fashion and 
it would not be advisable for you to use it 
in making your summer dresses. Skirts are 
narrow, some barely measuring two yards at 
the lower edge, but the lines are straight and 
slim from the hips. 


A Substitute for Skirt Braid 


Mrs. S. M. L. Yes, indeed, skirt braid is 
used as much as ever to protect hems of cloth 
dresses which get hard wear, but it is not nec- 
essary on the lighter silk or linen dresses. If 
you find it difficult to match colored fabrics in 
your locality try using the selvedge of the mate- 
rial for the binding. On a closely woven cloth 
fabric it is admirable for this purpose when the 
finished edge is used for the lower edge of the 
binding. 
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Girls’ Clothes Problems 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. The Editors of the 
Fashion Department will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Girdle or Sash for Graduation Wear 


KaTHLEEN. Girdles and sashes are much 
worn on the new dresses to give the appearance 
of a shortened Empire waist-line. In making 
your girdle do not drop it below the line of the 
waist in the front, but keep it straight 
and high. An easy way to get a well- 
fitting girdle isto make a foundation 
of silk belting, to which the bones may 
be attached in the height desired at 
the front, sides and back. Sew the silk 
to this, laying in folds and tacking 
invisibly to belting and bones. Any 
form of sash end or bow trimming may 
be used. The large obi bows at the 
center back are the fad of the moment, and the 
straight-hanging ends from the left side front 
are exceedingly graceful. 


Dinner Gown for Steamer Wear 


Scuoot-TEAcHER. It is customary to dress 
for dinner on an ocean steamer, but it is not 
considered good form to wear an elaborate 
dress. A simple high-neck semi-evening gown 
is generally worn. Often a different dress is 
included for the captain’s dinner, but this is 
a matter of preference and not absolutely 
necessary. For wear on deck a one-piece cloth 
dress would be useful, with a heavy topcoat and 
smallcrushable hat. A veil is not essential if the 
hat fits welldownon the head. A steamer-rug 
and pillow may be hired on the boat for a small 
sum. Many old travelers prefer this method as 
it lightens the baggage considerably. 


How to Make a Graduation Dress 


MarcERY. - Yes, a batiste graduation dress 
made with the waist in one-piece peasant style 
would be exceedingly pretty and—as you say— 
easy to make. It would be charming trimmed 
around the sleeve ends and round yoke with a 
border design worked with coarse linen floss in 
an outline stitch. This makes an exceedingly 
pretty trimming and the work goes more 
quickly than the solid embroidery. Make the 
guimpe of rows of lace insertion or fine tucked 
Brussels net. If you prefer more trimming inset 
Vaienciennes or Cluny lace insertion on the 
blouse and skirt. For the embroidery a border 
leaf design, like transfer pattern No. 12702, 
would be pretty. This comes two inches and a 
quarter wide in a three-yard length. For the 
dress you could use pattern No. 5721, the waist 
of which is cut in one piece with the over- 
sleeves, and a three-piece slightly gathered 
skirt. This pattern comes in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards of 44-inch material. 


A Cloth Coat is the Best for a Trip Abroad 


Mapce B. G. For your trip abroad a cloth 
coat will be of inestimable value and much 
more useful than a raincoat, which has no 
warmth. It will be one of your choicest 
possessions on the damp, chilly days which are 
likely to be more frequent than warm, balmy 
ones. Cheviot, tweed and homespun would be 
good materials for a utility garment of this 
character, and, in addition, may be rendered 
partially waterproof. Ratine is a warm mate- 
rial for a‘separate coat, being at the same time 
light and comfortable. The raglan type coat 
will be much worn, its loose, half-fitted lines 
making it an easy garment to slip on over 
another coat. For a raglan coat, if you desire 
to make yours in this design, we have an excel- 
lent pattern (No. 5685) which comes in four 
sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires four yards and a half of 54-inch 
material. 


Lace Caps for Bridesmaids Novel and Pretty 


Miss C. W. M. Why do you not choose 
pretty little frilled caps of lace for your brides- 
maids to wear, instead of hats? They would be 
charming worn with the simple, short-waisted 
dresses of flower-bordered voile, which you 
say your bridesmaids will wear. Use all-over 
dotted net or Valenciennes lace for the round, 
puffed crown, and edge with full plaitings of 
net. Twist pink satin ribbon to match the 
design in the dress around the base of the 
crown where it is joined to the plaited frill, 
and tie in a loose bow, made of four or five 
loops with pointed ends hanging low on the 
left side toward the back. It is a pretty idea 
to trim around the twisted ribbon band with 
tiny bunches of rosebuds made of satin ribbon, 
or a Single large rose may be used on the oppo- 
site side from the bow. 





The Summer Style Book 


ROM cover to cover the book has 

the atmosphere of the summer 
holidays in the mountains and at 
the seashore. Tub dresses for 
outdoor sports for women and young 
girls, and suitable clothes for the 
little folks to enjoythemselves in, are 
shown in great variety. The June 
bride, too, will find real help in the 
designs and ideas presented for her 
trousseau in all its details. 

This Style Book is mailed, post- 
paid (including a fifteen-cent 
Lapigs’ Home JourNAL pattern), 
upon receipt of thirty-five cents. 
Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LaDIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 
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A Way to Have Pins Handy for Dress Fitting 


Younc DREssMAKER. Many dressmakers 
have a long, narrow pincushion fastened around 
the waist on a belt; but a better plan is to have 
a small round cushion and attach to it an elastic 
band from one side to the other, just large 
enough to slip comfortably over the hand and 
hold on the left wrist. The pins are always in 
sight by this method and easy to take out. 


Flannel Petticoat for a Little Girl 


_ Younc Morser. Except in the exceed- 
ingly hot weather of summer your little five- 
year-old girl will need a short flannel petticoat: 
We can supply you with a pattern for a 
gathered petticoat made on a deep yoke, 
finished with buttonholes, which are Fosteual 
over the buttons on the drawers body, as too 
many underbodies are an actual physical dis- 
comfort. With this pattern for a flannel petti- 
coat is included a princesse slip, tucked at the 
front and back panel, a comfortable garment 
which eliminates the fullness at the waist-line 
in the ordinary gathered petticoat. Patterns 
(No. 5845) for this princesse slip and flannel 
petticoat come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. The 
6-year-old size requires two yards and a quar- 
ter of 36-inch material for the princesse slip, 
and one yard and a quarter of 36-inch material 
for the flannel petticoat. 


Pure White for a Graduation Dress 1s Best 


GRAcE Dotan. A white lawn or longcloth 
slip would be prettier to wear under your 
graduation dress than a pale blue or pink. 
Apart from the traditions which clothe maiden- 
hood in white—the symbol of purity and 
grace—there is a delicate girlish charm in all- 
white which makes it more fitting than colors. 


Skirt Facing Where the Material is Transparent 


MatitpA. In facinga circular skirt it is much 
simpler to lay the material you are using as a 
facing over the hem of the skirt and shape accord- 
ingly, than it is to use a straight band which 
must be plaited in at the top. It is always 
better, however, to cut skirts or tunics made of 
sheer materials sufficiently long so as to turn a 
hem. In the case of your skirt, which you say 
is already cut and too short to allow fora hem, 
face with the same material, as nothing else 
would be suitable on a transparent material. 


Gloves Need Not be Worn at Graduation 


KATHLEEN MCM. There is a fancy for going 
gloveless at any indoor function requiring a 
short-sleeved gown. It is a very pretty as well 
as economical fashion for many of us, and one 
which may be followed at graduation exercises 
as well as for various other formal occasions. 


Freshenin& Faded Roses 


CELEsTINE. Try to freshen the flowers from 
your last summer’s hat by tinting with water- 
color paint, then curl the edges slightly with a 
knife blade. First cut off the frayed edges, 
being careful to keep the outline round and even. 


Black Slippers are Suitable for Graduation 


Betty Binus. No, it is not necessary for you 
to wear white slippers and stockings for gradu- 
ation. Black ones are quite as appropriate and 
as much worn as white. 


Piqué Shoes for Baby 


CouUNTRYWOMAN. If you cannot buy soft, 
washable shoes for your baby girl in your town, 
why not'make shoes of white piqué yourself? 
Use figured or dotted piqué, and bind the edges 
with wash-silk ribbon in white or a delicate 
color. Transfer pattern No. 12708 is a good 
design, and includes the shoe complete with a 
transfer spray design for embroidery. 


Bloomer Suit for Little Boy 


Younc Matron. Your little boy of two and 
a half years is old enough to wear knicker- 
bocker suits. For so young a child washable 
materials, galatea, chambray, gingham, cotton 
rep and linen, made in a plain or simply plaited 
design with a lay-down collar, are best. When 
he is a year older the blouses with sailor collar 
may be worn. Patterns (No. 5816) for a side- 
closing blouse—with round collar, and two- 
piece, full-length sleeves—come in three sizes: 
2 to 6 years. Size 4 years requires three yards 
and a half of 27-inch material. 


Of What to Make a Graduation Dress 


Grrt GRADUATE. Sheer, white, washable 
fabrics are more dainty and appropriate for a 
graduation dress than silk, satin or net. Often 
the question of the material to be worn is 
decided by vote, as the general effect is much 
better when the entire class is gowned in the 
same material, even though the designs and 
trimmings may vary. Dainty white lawn, 32 
inches wide, comes in a fine quality at eighteen 
cents, and for twenty-five cents a better grade, 
46 inches wide, can be bought. Batiste is lovely 
for dresses, and comes 38 inches wide at twenty 
and twenty-five cents. Then the cotton voiles 
and marquisettes are charming and new. Voiles 
27 inches wide cost twenty-five and twenty- 
seven cents a yard, and for twenty-five and 
thirty-five ‘cents very pretty grades of mar- 
quisette come in the same width. 


For Bead and Embroidery Trimmin& 


Miss B. R. A pretty trimming for your 
party dress of silk-and-cotton voile would be a 
border design done in silk floss and iridescent 
beads. Gold, silver and seed-pearl beads com- 
bined with embroidery or braiding are very 
effective and pretty, and, if done at home, are 
remarkably inexpensive. Transfer pattern 
No. 14143 is a pretty and easily developed 
design for a border of this kind; there are six 
yards in the pattern. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs mentioned above can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 

post-free, with the exception of Numbers 3953, 12702, 12708 and 14143, which are ten cents each. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phic. 











Use the 
RIGHT Dyes the 
FIRST Time 


Profit by this Woman’s 
Experience 


“T once tried to dye some cotton 
articles and some woolen goods 
together— with a ‘one-package’ 
dye, as they called it. Suffice 
to say that I learned a lesson I 
shall not be apt to forget.”’ 


So writes Mrs. Andrew Renshaw, 
of New Orleans, Louisiana. 
She further says: 


“ My cotton articles were weakly 
colored, and the woolen goods 
were streaky and _ impossible. 
Diamond Dyes, and no exper- 


iments, will be my motto 
hereafter.” 


Mrs. Renshaw failed to follow 
the hard and fast rules of all dye 
experts. These are: 


Use one kind of dye for cotton or 
linen. Use another and very different 
kind of dye for wool or silk. 

Use the same dye for mixed goods 
that you do for cotton. For mixed goods 
usually contain from 60% to 80% of cotton 
material. 


These rules are necessary rules—not 
made by man, but by nature. 

For cotton and linen fabrics are made 
from vegetable fibres and need their own 
dye, while wool and silk are made from 
animal fibres and need another and 
radically different dye. 

The best results will be produced if 
these rules are observed. 

However, had Mrs. Renshaw used the 
Diamond Dyes made for cotton, linen or 
mixed goods on both her cotton and 
woolen articles, she would have obtained 
passable results. For they dye every 
material, either singly or all together, in 
one bath, better than any of the inferior, 
so-called “all-purpose” or “‘one-pack- 
age” dyes made. 


Diamond Dyes 


To Prevent Mistakes 





To make it very easy for you to distinguish 
between the two kinds of Diamond Dyes, we 
are now using envelopes of two colors. 

The Diamond Dyes for vegetable fibre fabrics 
will still be put up in a White envelope marked 
plainly with this statement: “ Colors One Pound 
of Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods.” . 

The Diamond Dyes for animal fibre fabrics 
from now on will be put up ina Blue envelope, 
marked plainly: “Colors One Pound of Wool 
or Silk, or a Mixture of Wool and Silk Goods.” 

As it will take many months to supply all our 
dealers with the new Blue envelope, do not 
hesitate to accept any of our Wool or Silk dyes 
which may be offered you_in ite envelopes. 


Both kinds of Diamond Dyes cost but 10 cents 


per package. 
wo Books FREE. Send us 
tell us whether he sells 
we will send you the 
a copy of the Direction 
of dyed cloth free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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There is something more than 
meets the eye in all Thomson’s 
“Glove-Fitting” models. 


In the matter of figure lines, cor- 
set designers are governed by the 
modistes—the desired bust, waist 
and skirt effects are quite clearly 
defined— but how many can pro- 
duce them and at the same time 
make a garment that women can 
wear with grace, ease and comfort. 


A wonderful fund of corset knowl- 
edge, of ‘“‘know-how’”’ in designing, 
of ability to put wearing comfort 
and durability into the garments, 
is possessed by the organization 
which makes 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS 


—the same which made the first 
general line of corsets on the Ameri- 
can Continent, beginning more than 
a half century ago, and perfecting 
itself down through the years to its 
world-wide reputation of to-day. 


At all leading stores $1.00 to $10.00 


George C. Batcheller & Company 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 











TRADE MARK 


The next time you buy a Vest, 
be sure you see the CUMF Y-CUT. 


3 This newand improved Vest hastheshoulder straps 
sightly set in, giving it that much-wanted feature: 


‘ The Shoulder Straps 
That Cannot Slip Down 


No matter what position you assume, the Cumfy- 
Cut Straps always stay in place. No slipping, no 
twisting. Always comfortable and neat. Delight- 
fully light, elastic and shape-conforming, and 
daintily trimmed. 

Be sure to ask your dealer for Cumfy-CutVests— 
cost no more than the strap-slipping 
kind —15c, 25c, 50c upwards. 
Look for the Cumfy-Cut label. 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also 
have the ‘‘Can’t-Slip"’ straps, and 
other improved features. 


Send a postcard, giving dealer’s 
name, for illustrated Style Book 
BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
342 Broadway New York 
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x Hosiery Economy— 


P) OU can save money every time you buy a 
pair of stockings for any member of the 
family by sending for our BIG FREE Cata- 
1} logue of HOSIERY for MEN, WOMEN and 
—@® CHILDREN. Everystyle and grade is repre- 
wy) sented. We are Importers, and sell direct at 
wholesale prices, saving the retailer's profit. 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE “‘J."" 

It costs you nothing and means a great saving. Send 
$1.45.for 3 pairs Pure Silk Boot Ladies’ Hose with 
lisle top in black only, or 3 Pairs Men’s All Silk 
Hose. State kind and size. They will be sent prepaid. 
If you don't like them return them, we will refund 
your money. DIES: A steady income can 
be made by spending your leisure time repre- 

senting us. Write for particulars. 


CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 


in New York at regular New York prices. Nocharge 
for my services. Kegistered Shopper. References. 


MRS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York. 




















Parties That Girls Want to Give 


By Virginia Hunt 


that a Califor- 

nia girl should 
have asked for 
suggestions for 
just the kind of 
party I have been 
awaiting a chance 
to tell about in 
THE JOURNAL? 
She writes: 

“T have heard 
of a ‘Japanese Slumber Party’ and would 
like to give one. Can you tell me how they 
are conducted?” 

A “Bunkin’ Party” is the name by which 
one of the two girls who told me about this 
idea called it. Let me tell you what the one 
says who lives in sunny Tennessee: 

“‘Father and Mother had gone North on 
their summer vacation, the servants were 
taking a rest, so my sister and I had the entire 
house at our disposal. As a good time seemed 
rather impossible if many guests were to be 
entertained for any length of time the idea 
came to us to invite a crowd to spend the 
night. The trouble and extra work, we knew, 
would discourage us if we stopped to con- 
sider, so acting on impulse we telephoned a 
dozen of our girl friends, asking them simply to 
come to supper and spend the night with us. 

**Each maiden supposed she was to be our 
only guest; the surprise was complete when 
upon arriving they found we were having a 
number of our most intimate friends. Our 
supper was prepared beforehand, so when our 
guests arrived everything was in readiness 
except the heating of some of the dishes in 
the gas oven. 

“‘Everything went merrily. When we served 
the ice we placed an attractive-looking note on 
each plate. The notes contained information 
like this: ‘Mary W is to occupy the north 
bedroom with Jane S. Duty—wash supper- 
dishes.’ To each guest was given a duty, 
leaving the two hostesses time to superintend. 
The surprise of the crowd upon reading these 
notes and the awkwardness with which some 
of the girls went about their imposed tasks were 
ludicrous. The evening was spent in progressive 
games and the ‘ maids of all work’ hung lanterns 
on the porches and arranged the tables, chairs, 
etc., and the wee, sma’ hours found us playing 
pranks on one another. 

*“We had assigned the domestic-science stu- 
dent of the party and one helper to the task of 
getting breakfast, so by the time the other 
girls were dressed in the morning a delicious 
hot breakfast was ready for them. 

“The girls went about their duties in a jolly 
good humor, but declaring that ‘they were 
going to leave that very morning.’ It did not 
take long, with so many maids, to set things 
to rights. The rest of the morning was spent 
in the grape arbor, lounging on the porches and 
chatting as only a crowd of congenial girls 
can chat.” 


[os it curious 


NOTHER girl who told me about the 
“Bunkin’ Party” lives in Oklahoma. She 
sent sixteen girls the following invitation: 
““Come to my house a ‘bunkin’ on next Tuesday 
night, 

Bring your little kimono all tucked up out of 

sight. 

For just we girls together must have a jolly 

Adis weak must do her part, you know, or else 

there'll be a fine. 

Don’t let that scare you off, though, for we 

want you anyway: 

So telephone 132 and be sure you say ‘Yea, 

yea. 

Then to sixteen young men she telephoned 
an informal invitation to come out and spend 
the evening. The porch with its hammocks 
and cushions gave them plenty of room and 
comfort without going indoors at all. Instead 
of serving refreshments at home she had a 
hay-wagon come and take them all down to the 
church, where the young ladies of the Sundays. 
school were serving ice cream and cake on the 
lawn. The ride to and from the church was a 
jolly time, with singing and college yells. 
When they got back there was just time for 
some flashlights before the young men were sent 
home—much against their will, for they had a 
great deal of curiosity as to what was going to 
be done after they left. 

The girls then donned their kimonos and 
adjourned to the living-room for the “‘stunts.”’ 
Each one had to do something to entertain the 
crowd, and there was 
a varied program of 
music, songs, ghcst 
stories, conundrums 
and gymnastics until 
a late hour. 

The hostess had 
numbered the beds 
and couches, and had 
the girls draw lots for 
places, so those who 
drew the pallets on 
the floor were as 
satisfied asthe 
others. She had 
also prepared slips 
of paper with some- 
An Enslish Inn thing about the 

Itinerary Card morning work on 





A Pretty Idea in Partner Place Cards 


each. While some 
of the girls made 
coffee and cooked 
eggs others made 
up the beds and 
tidied the rooms. 
After breakfast 
those who drew 
the cards ‘‘Wash 
— —_—____-_— dishes” finished 
the work with rare 
good humor. Then 
there was more music and some jolly visiting 
before they all said good-by to their hostess. 


“WILL you please tell us something that will 
be in the form of a progressive good time? 
We want the entertainment and refreshments 
to be suitable to the bachelor-gizl idea.” 


A “Luncheon Tour” is a good, progressive 
form of entertainment. At this sort of a luach- 
eon party each girl is hostess in turn, thus 
distributing the labor and expense, and leaving 
no one with a social obligation to be returned. 
Itineraries are given to all, and at the one 
here described the cards were headed with the 
request that “‘ All travelers be on deck a little 
before noon, as the boat touches at Havana 
promptly at twelve o’clock.” 


Arrive at Havana (Miss B’s, 52 Grive Street) 


M. 

Arrive at New York (Miss J's, 1 Elm Street) 
12:30 Pp. M. 

Arrive at Newfoundland (Miss D's, 6 Roe 
Street) 1 P. M. 

Arrive at London (Miss C’s, 62 West 90th 
Street) 1:30 P. M. 

Arrive at Paris (Miss T’s, 39 West 91st Street) 


P.M. 

Arrive at Berlin (Miss F’s, 90 West 79th 
Street) 2:30 Pp. M. 

Arrive at Naples (Miss H’s, 60 West 78th 
Street) 3 Pp. M. 


The dining-room at Miss B’s was decorated 
with palms. On the table were tiny Cuban 
flags, made of paper by the hostess. Tri-color 
streamers of paper were draped over the edge 
of the cloth and around the centerpiece of 
moss. This was arranged as near the shape of 
the island republic as the hostess could manage 
it, and was studded with bright-colored flowers 
meant to represent the gorgeous blooms of the 
tropics. Here grapefruit was served as the first 
course and the company embarked for New York. 

The New York dining-room was decorated 
with American flags, and the centerpiece for 
the table was a gilt eagle standing on a smilax- 
covered mound. Bouillon and crackers were 
served in the metropolis, after which the party 
left for Newfoundland, where the fish course 
was eaten from a table covered with fishnet 
and in the center of which was a small boat 
bearing the flag of the country. 

From here it seemed but a step to London, 
where chops were served with creamed pota- 
toes, and the table was decorated with roses 
and one small Union Jack. 

From London the party went to Paris, 
where ice cream was served from a table gay 
with a variety of flowers. 

At Berlin, the next stop, coffee and nuts 
were handed around to the girls, who sat 
about the room and chatted as if they were 
at a regular ‘“‘kaffee-klatsch.”’ A picture of 
Emperor William hung in a conspicuous place 
and beneath it a German flag. This simple 
comfort was so appreciated that the travelers 
did not arrive in Italy on time, but when 
they did at last: reach Naples they lingered 
long, for here were cool drinks of lemonade 
and iced tea, bonbons and music. 


““T)LEASE give me a good up-to-date game 
with which to entertain some of the 
schoolgirls.” 

Here is a game which is good because it is 
within the mental possibilities of every one 
who knows A B C. With what letters of 
the alphabet can you express the following 
statements? 


1. Containing nothing. M T (empty) 

2. Statement of indebtedness. I O U (I owe 
you) 

3. Part of a house. L (ell) 

4. Aninsect. B (bee) 

5. To behold. C (see) 

6. Part of the body. I (eye) 

7. Afamous poem. L E G (elegy) 

8. Atent. T P (teepee) 

9. Anumber. A T (eighty) 

0. Unit of measure used in printing. M (em) 

1. Allright. OK 

2. Slang expressions. G or OG or O U (gee— 
oh gee—oh you) 

13. Afoe. N M E (enemy) 

14. Indefinite quantity. N E (any) 

15. Avegetable. P (pea) 

16. Intemperance. XS 


(excess) PAE GE, ae ea 9 
17. An image. F E G @ es : 
(effigy) 
18. Poorly dressed. C D 
(seedy) 


19. Two of a kind. W 
(double u) 

20. Tocovet. N V (envy) 

21. A bird. J (jay) 

22. Averb. R (are) or B 
(be) or C (see) 

23. A common beverage. 





T (tea) 
24. A girls’ name. L C 
(Elsie) 
25. Another one. L N 
(Ellen) 
26. Yet another. F E 
(Effie 
27. Still another.K T 
(Katie) Pi: na a 
28. A literary effort. SA Bunkin” Invitations 
(essay) on Japan Cards 
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today fully sustain the reputation 
won many years ago. 
The patterns change every sea- 
son, but the superior quality and 
durability, which have given 
‘**Pacific’’ Percales their 
enviable reputation, are 
always the same. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
‘* Pacific’’ Percales, and be sure 
that they bear our trademark that 
guarantees theirunchanging quality. 
If your dealer does not show you 
Pacific Percales, write to us for free 
samples and list of retailers who 
will supply your wants. 


““Crépes this season are more 
crinkled than they were last,’’ 
says Fashion. 
The unique deep crinkle 


> 


of ‘‘Serpentine Crépe’’ re- 


mains the same season after 

season, and serves to distinguish it 
from inferior imitations. 

The severest wearing, washing and 
packing will not flatten it out. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
new Spring patterns and colors. If 
not found, write us for free samples. 





PACIFIC MILLS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Se 





Individual Libraries 
of Small Book Collections 


No matter how few books there 
are in the home, these are entitled to 
the protection which GlobeSWernicke book- 
cases afford against dust and rough usage. 


Our new brochure ‘Individual 
Libraries for the Home” containing 
many attractive combinations suitable for 
nursery, den, guest room, summer cottage, 
bungalow, attic and living rooms— just such 
decorations as you will be glad to know 
about —will be mailed on request. 


Globe =Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


are the world’s standard for fine mate- 
rials and thorough workmanship. They 
are made in all styles and every desirable 
finish to harmonize with any plan of interior 
decoration, and come in sizes to fit varying 
wall spaces. Exact duplicate sections always 
obtainable as your library grows —at uni- 
form prices—freight prepaid everywhere. 


‘*The World’s Best Books’’ 


contains listsofthe 5, 10,25, 50 and 100 “best 
books” for children and adults, as selected 
by leading authorities. 
“Sure to delight the Book Lover.’’ 
— Salt Lake City Tribune. 


This wae book, with the beautifully 


illustrated Globe-Wernicke Bookcase cat- 
alogue and a copy of “Individual Library 
Suggestions” will be sent you on request, 
addressed to Dept. A. 


The Globe “Weenicke Co. Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston Washington 


























tive 
Glasswave 


There’s a charm and dignity 
about anything Colonial that 
outlasts all changes of whim 
and fashion. 

The beautiful glassware that 
earned your great-grandmoth- 
er’s personal care is coming in 
again. The same shapes—less 
bulky—daintier and better 
glass. Pure white—clear as 
crystal. 

Trade Trade 


WN Costs but little more & 





\ . . 

\Y than the ordinary kind 
Mark Mark 
Its pure clear beauty repays more 
evidently than porcelain the care 
and attention given it. 

Sturdy enough for everyday use, 
with a dainty refinement that would 
have been marvelous in Colonial 
days. 

Ask forthe kind AX with the Dia- 
mond H trade (HM) mark onthe 
undersideof Y every piece. 

Manufactured exclusively by 


A.H. HEISEY & CO. 
Newark, Ohio, U.S. A. 











HAIR GOODS 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send, prepaid for examination, 
any of the following remarkable bargains. It 
pleased, pay low price; if not, return to us. 
» Send references. Or, if you prefer, send 
money with order. Money back if not satisfied. 
Enclose sample of hair with order. 


This Handsome $6.00 

s CHANTECLER CLUSTER —Very la- 
test creation; made of fine quality 

. aie: Gaiters steaks ae ; $2.85 


CORONET BRAID—Regular$7.50value. 









Fine, natural wavy hair, 36 inches, 
2% ounces. Ordinary shades. . ° 
. 

Switches $1.25 and up 

1 oz., 18 in. wavy switch. .. .$1.25 
Bi ** 20‘* wavy switch.... 1.95 

14% ‘** 22‘ wavy switch. ... 2.25 

2 * 24 °* wavy switch.... 3.95 

2% ‘“ 26** wavy switch.... 5.25 

3 * 30 ** wavy switch. ... 8.00 


F Large illustrated catalogue of numer- 
TCC) ous hair goods bargains and invaluable 
**Hints on Care of Hair." Write Today. 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU 


Dept. 14 182 State Street Chicago 














Asked by Art Students 


A Department Conducted by William Martin Johnson 


As to Criticising Art 


Is it possible for one who 
has had no training in drawing 
and painting to criticise a pic- 
tureintelligently? V.P.N. 

Criticism should be con- 
structive always—never de- 
structive. If the would-be 
critic cannot exactly define 
error he should be satisfied 
to look at what he is capable 
of enjoying in a picture, and 
leave the discussion of reme- 
dies to those whose technical 
knowledge warrants inter- 
ference with the right of an 
artist to produce what he 
pleases, within the bounds of 
decency and good taste. The 
majority of people, having 
only a passing acquaintance 
with art, air their opinions DRAWN BY 
with an assumption of know]l- 
edge which is sometimes de- 
ceptive. Art is governed by established laws, 
but they are spiritual—not mechanical. Art 
is not material: neither neatness of execution 
nor elaborate finish constitutes excellence. 
To those who gloat with enthusiasm over 
minute details in a painting the bigger qualities 
of invention, design, color are invisible. You 
will note that he who praises a work of art 
extravagantly will usually blame another un- 
skillfully. Actuated by caprice, by what is 
considered the vogue in taste, from what is im- 
perfectly understood from reading and conver- 
sation, he presumes to criticise. Remember, 
there is a real difference between the rare and 
the choice, between the costly and the good, 
In art. 

Do not gather from my answer that opinions, 
or even advice, from the unskilled are to be 
rejected as unimportant. Listen attentively 
to what is said, for oftentimes an ignorant and 
officious meddler will stimulate a train of 
thought leading to a clearer vision of your 
imperfect work. 


Practice is Necessary to Foreshorten 


Will you give a rule to guide me in fore- 
shortening an arm or leg. R. B. G. 


Foreshortening is a most difficult art for the 
draftsman to accomplish. While a correct 
knowledge of artistic anatomy and figure 
drawing is essential to the proper expression 
of the human form in any position, to repre- 
sent accurately a limb projecting toward—or 
receding from—the eye requires a more pro- 
found experience in modeling and a keener 
perception of light and shadow than the 
average artist possesses. I would advise con- 
stant drawing from the cast and the living 
model. No rules apply to the proportions of 
the human figure when seen in perspective. 


Methods of Toning Down Color of Paintings 


In oil painting, if I get my colors too bright 
what can I do to reduce the intensity of certain 
parts after the color is dry? K..B.:C. 


One may resort to either scumbling or 
glazing. Scumbling is not recommended ex- 
cept where opacity is desirable, as it destroys 
clearness of tint. To scumble a tone mix on 
the palette a neutral gray tone of thick color, 
partially charge a dry brush and drag the shade 
over the part to be dulled. The intention is 
to deposit only minute particles of pigment on 
the canvas and allow the under painting to 
show through the spaces left uncovered. 

Glazing, on the other hand, is an application 
of thin, transparent color over an under 
painting, to change the complexion or reduce 
the luminosity without destroying its trans- 
parency. Glazing in oil painting is simply 
superimposing a coat of tinted varnish over 
previous work. 


No Pigment to Match Royal Blue Exactly 
Will you give me the name of a pigment 
which corresponds in color to Royal blue. 
B. L. P. 


Royal blue is prepared from smalt, a glass 
colored by oxide of cobalt and ground to a fine 
powder. It is only used successfully in porce- 
lain painting and enameling, giving a rich, 
deep blue, unmatchable exactly with water- 
colors or oil-colors. Royal blue received its 
name from Louis XV, and was used originally 
in the royal factory at Sévres. 


The Meaning of “Genre” Pictures 


I have been told that a picture which I 
possess is a “‘genre.’”’ Is it the artist’s name 
or the style of painting? S. L. V. 

““Genre”’ is a French word meaning species, 
kind, manner. As an art term in its broadest 
significance it defines a picture of every-day 
life, either past or present. In taking for his 
subject the people of any period—with their 
environment, manners and dress consistent— 
a painter produces a genre, provided he does 
not overstep the boundary line between the 
realm of the commonplace and the field of 
symbolism or religious art. In a genre paint- 
ing the episode illustrated may be serious 
or amusing—vulgar or stately—but always 
reveals National character. 

The art of the Netherlands abounds with 
fine examples of genre painting, the artists 
seldom inclining toward the mythical or purely 
anecdotal. Portraits and costume studies are 
not genres, neither do landscapes, marines, 
historical subjects, decorative compositions, 
nor pictures with subtle motives, come under 
this classification. To test the definition given 
your picture determine if it portrays humanity 
with costumes, surroundings and accessories 
historically correct and appropriate to the 
situation. 





a 
FLORENCE E. STORER 


Schools of Art 


What are the schools of art 
and which the representative 
paintersineach? G.S.G. 


the methods and characteris- 
tics of painting followed by 
the pupils of a great master. 
The foundations of the well- 
defined schools of painters 
date from the revival of art 
among the Byzantine and 
Tuscan painters of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, A. D. From this 
beginning developed _the 
Florentine, Genoese, Um- 
brian and Bologna schools. 
The fifteenth century was the 
period of greatest achieve- 
ment along lines of modern 
excellence. 

First came the Florentine 
school, with Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo as the leading figures; 
then followed the Roman school, with Raphael 
Sanzio d’Urbino; the Venetian school, with 
Titian, Giorgione, Paul Veronese; the Lombard 
school, with Correggio; the German school, with 
Albert Diirer; the Flemish school, with Rubens 
and Van Dyck; the Dutch school, with Rem- 
brandt; the Spanish school, with Velasquez 
and Murillo; the French school, with Claude 
Lorraine, Nicholas Poussin and Watteau. 
The English school, which is the youngest of 
the cycle, gives us Hogarth, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. The American school has not 
yet risen to the dignity of a National art. 


Framing With Passepartout 


T have been advised to frame some prints 
passepartout. How is it done? Re ok. 


The usual method of framing a picture 
passepartout is to place a piece of glass over 
the subject and bind with narrow linen or 
paper tape pasted around the edges. The term 
properly used, however, designates an orna- 
mental engraved wood or metal frame or 
design drawn on paper the center of which is 
cut out to allow another design or picture to 
be inserted in the opening. Briefly, passe- 
partout means a perforated mat or mount, with 
circular or rectangular opening embellished 
with a design, or left plain. 


Shading in Pen-and-Ink Drawings 


In what direction should lines be drawn in 
the shaded parts of a pen drawing? F. P. C. 


In shading an architectural or mechanical 
drawing with pen and ink the lines may be ruled 
in the direction of the longest dimension of a 
surface, either in flat tones or with lines gradu- 
ated in thickness to give the effect of modeling. 
Working plans are shaded with lines running 
at an angle of forty-five degrees to the parallel 
outlines of the sectional parts—a light line on 
the upper and left-hand edges of a form, and a 
heavy line on the lower and right-hand edges to 
indicate the cast shadow. 

The imitation of woodcuts and steel engrav- 
ings with pen and ink has been practiced to 
some extent with beautiful results; but, at 
best, this style is only a revival of the en- 
graver’s art rendered obsolete by the modern 
and more satisfactory half-tone and photogra- 
vure processes of making printing plates. 

Etchings offer the best suggestions to the 
pen draftsman. The richness and fluency of 
the etcher’s line cannot be exactly duplicated 
with the pen, but the spontaneity of expression 
in etching and the freedom in handling are a 
safe guide for pen work. To make a masterly 
pen drawing, however, the artist should have 
enjoyed a thorough training with the brush, 
for one deals with form and mass in pen work 
precisely as in painting. 

With a foundation knowledge of drawing 
and painting and the ability to perceive cor- 
rect values you need give but little considera- 
tion to direction of line. Produce the picture 
spontaneously. When one becomes conscious 
of the medium just then will the work appear 
labored and mechanical. There is an unfortu- 
nate tendency in the beginner to over-elaborate 
the work—to start at the upper corner and 
work down over a previously prepared pencil 
outline, completing each portion as he goes 
along. This is poor practice, whereas, when a 
drawing isworkedoverallat once—sotospeak — 
with the merest suggestion of pencil outline as 
a guide, and, when an adequate impression has 
been secured, the pen is laid aside, the result 
will be infinitely more artistic and satisfactory. 
Pen drawings can only be suggestive. Pen 
and ink have limitations, and these should 
be understood at the outset. Do not attempt 
to make full color drawings in pen and ink, for 
oils or water-colors are better suited for such 
effects. Study the masses in your subject and 
lay them in as simply as possible without 
boundary lines. When the drawing is com- 
pleted an accent here or there may be needed 
along the edges of a tint to give definition to 
the form, but a wiry outline, filled in with 
mechanical shading, is not good art. 


Takes Time and Work to Develop Talent 


I am a young man of eighteen and fond of 
art. Do you advise my taking lessons in an 
artist’s studio? m. Y. 

You had better attend a good school to get 
sound training. An artist with commissions 
on hand does not care to have students hang- 
ing around his workshop. Studios as pictured 
in story books are attractive to young men, 
and many are lured by the romantic life de- 
scribed. Art in reality means hard work and 
little play. If you can afford the experiment 
by all means study art, but bear in mind it 
may be a long time before you develop talent. 


NOTE—Mr. Johnson will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address is inclosed. Address all letters in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


I presume that you refer to - 
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SIMPLEX 
- [RONER - 





And Does the Work 
Better, Quicker, Cheaper 


than your present method. You surely are 
interested in learning how you can easily iron 
your finest table cloths, napkins, scarfs, doilies, 
center pieces, towels, aprons, etc.—as well as 
sheets, pillow cases, underwear and all plain 
clothes, at a saving, compared with hand iron- 
ing, of much more than one-half the time. 

The Simplex has a large, highly polished 
curved ironing surface. The burner supplies 
an even heat, the patent mechanism exerts 
correct pressure. These features insure a 
beautiful finish superior to hand ironing. 


NO BACK-BREAKING LABOR 


Costs but 1c an hour toheat by gas or 
gasoline. Can be easily turned by hand 
or by small washing 
machine motor. 
Madein sizes and 
styles to suit any 
home—large or 
small. The 
Simplex is 
practical, 
durable, 
efficient 
and saves 
its cost & 
many 
times 
overin 
a year. 
A 30 
Days’ 
Free 
Trial 


wiil convince you of its great value. 
















Our illustrated catalog sent FREE gives complete de- 
scription and prices. We have just published a new book, 
‘Ironing Hints,’’ written by a leading authority. It is full 
of valuable suggestions to every housewife. Write for 
copy—it’s EE 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
A32 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 











’ ‘HIS little jester wears 

them. Proofagainstdamp- 

ness and draughts when worn over 

regular diaper. Soft, light and com- 

fortable. Easily washed and ironed. 

They protect baby and clothing. 
Three sizes: Small, Medium, Large. 
Single texture 25c; double texture 50c. 

If your dealer can’t supply you — 

we will by mail on 

receipt of price. 


deer Mister 
Kleinert 

i am happier 
than ever since 
mama put yore 
pants on me, 
aint they kute. 


I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co. 


721-723-725-727 
Broadway 
ew York 

















Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form ’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 

— Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 
bulkiness — no diraw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It’s FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book,if your dealer has net yet been 
supplied with Fine-lForm Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts— If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 

Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo. N.Y. 
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AGood Corset Is Not Enough 


The best dressed women find the 
DeBevoise Brassiere indispensable with 
this season’s corsets, for stylish con- 
tour and correct dress foundation. 


DeBevoise- 
( Pronounced ‘‘debb-e-voice’’ ) 


100 DeBevoise styles for ‘stout, medium 
and slender figures; 32 to 48 bust; open front 
or back; Batiste, Nainsook, Linen Mesh, 
etc.; elaborately trimmed; faultless work- 
manship; daintiest finish. 

Style No. 1952 (z//ustrated). Fine Batiste, 
embroidery trimmed. Open back, $1.00 each. 
DeBevoise invisible rust-proof boning, re- 
inforced arm-shields, adjustable corset hook, 
etc. Many imitators, but no equal. Look for 
the DeBevoise label and take no other. It 
guarantees you absolute satisfaction and the 
best Brassiere-value possible for your money. Ask your 
merchant. Don’tsay ‘‘Brassiere’’—say ** DeBevoise.’’ 
Write us today for beautiful, illustrated booklet. 



























Dade 





Free, if you state your dealer’s name. 
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QUALITY 


Seventy Fwe 
ALL WOOL DRESS SERGE 


THE STANDARD, STAPLE SERGE FOR 


SUITS 4xD SKIRTS 


DRESSMAKERS’ WIDTH FOR FAMILY USE 


Look for fancy white selvage 
44 and the number 75 stamped 7Se 
INCHES per yard 


thereon every few yards. 
All the Popular Shades 








NAVIES _ 
SDS NS ) for street and 
GREEN \ morning wear 

BLACK 
Cream, Greys and Tans for evening wear 
Made by the well-known 
HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 


Which also makes the famous 
The Best Staple 
Half-Wool Dress Fabric 
25 cts. per yard 


This cloth has a poplin weave 
and is made in a full line of 
shades, of which Black, Cream 
and Navy Blue arefast and will 
not crock, Launders well. 








HALF WOOL 











IS you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 































We Clothe the 
Dimpled 
Darlings 


The reading of our cata- 

log is equivalent to a 

shopping visit to Chi- 

cago. It permits you in 
your own home to 
make selections from 

a complete line of 

new and exclusive 

Paris, New York 

and Chicago 

\ styles. 

PE” We are not an 
exclusive mail or- 
der house, but the 

largest and most centrally 

located store in the West 
devoted to Children’s 

Clothes. 

This gives you the same 

price advantage as is en- 














~<A joyed by the discrimina- 
(7 ting city shopper. 


Correct Ideas in Attractive Clothes for 
Baby, Boy or Girl 


FREE to Parents, Our Spring Catalog No. 501 


STARR BEST 


501 Wabash Ave. at Madison St., Chicago, IIL 
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Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch. 


We will trust you ten days. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 
short stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
you find it a big bargain, remit §2.00intendays, 
orsell3and GET YOURSWITCHFREE., Extra 
shades alittle more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hairdressing—also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


AnnaAyers, Dpt.797, 19QuincySt., Chicago 


* 











ORAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


(Good Manners and Good Form 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


When Away on “At Home” Days 

I have issued cards for days at home. I will 
be obliged to be out of town on one of these 
days. What is the proper thing to do under 
these circumstances? DILEMMA. 


Station a maid at your door to give the 
message to those who call, that you wish to be 
excused—you may word the message as you 
see fit. The maid should open the door before 
your callers ring the bell to avoid any deten- 
tion. If your friends are likely to come in 
carriages a man should stand on the sidewalk 
to give your message, and thus prevent their 
being obliged to alight. 


If Married in Traveling Costume 
When a bride is married in traveling dress 
should she wear her hat and jacket? M. J. 
The hat should be worn, but the wearing 


of the jacket depends upon the bride’s personal 
preference. 


Bride Should Acknowledge Gifts Promptly 

Should a bride write notes of thanks for 
her wedding presents before or after her 
marriage? RECIPIENT. 

Before her wedding, by all means, if she has 
a possible opportunity. When a friend has 
taken the trouble to send a gift the least that 
one can do in return is to express appreciation 
and thanks promptly. 


A Casual Introduction bya Mutual Friend 

I stopped to speak to an acquaintance in 
the street recently. She introduced a friend of 
hers who happened to be with her. In future 
should I bow when we meet? ALICE. 

Bow if it is quite evident that the recogni- 
tion is mutual. One is not privileged to take 
advantage of a chance meeting of this kind 
unless quite sure that one’s acquaintanceship 
is desired. 
What to Say to Bride and Bridegroom 

What is the proper way to congratulate a 
bride and bridegroom? MABEL. 

It is sufficient, as you shake hands with the 
bridegroom, to say, ‘‘ Hearty congratulations!”’ 
It is considered proper to wish the bride 
‘*happiness,’’ and such a wish is more convinc- 
ing if worded in one’s own individual way. 
When Twa Girls Share One Escort 

When a man is acting as escort to two girls 
in a street car should he not sit between them? 

Escort. 

No, the girls should sit side by side; he 

should sit beside one or the other of them. 


A Point in Ballroom Etiquette 

Should a girl thank a man who puts his name 
on her dance card? CLARA. 

No, it is she who confers the favor. He 
should thank her for promising him the dance. 
As to Showing Wedding Gifts 

When a bride’s wedding presents are dis- 
played is it in good taste to leave the cards of 
the donors tied on them? a. Bae. 

This is entirely. a matter of preference. 
Personally, I think it in better taste to remove 
the cards. 
How to Divide Attention Between Guests 

When talking with one guest at a tea and 
another enters should I continue my conversa- 
tion with my first guest, or should I leave her 
to converse with my second caller? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

If you and your guest are interested in your 
subject and wish to pursue it introduce 
your friends and include your second guest in 
your conversation by adding, “‘We were just 
discussing such and such a thing’”’; otherwise 
you may excuse yourself to one friend, and 
leave her to welcome the other. 


As to Leaving Cards in the Evening 

Isit correct to leave cards when attending an 
evening entertainment? ELIZABETH. 

No, it is customary to leave one’s cards only 
when attending receptions and teas that are 
given during the day. 
Mourning Involves Refusal of Invitations 

My reason for refusing formal invitations is 
because of my being in mourning. Please give 
me the form for expressing this reason when 
writing a formal ‘‘regret.” KATE. 

It is quite unnecessary to give a reason. 
The fact that your note is written on black- 
bordered paper is sufficient to account for 
your inability to accept such invitations. 
Guests Served Before Hostess at Luncheon 

At an informal luncheon should the hostess 
be served before or after her guests? 

HOstTEss. 

It was the custom of the last generation for 

the hostess to be served first, but nowadays it 


is the guest seated at the hostess’s right who is 
served first, and the hostess last. 
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Bouillon-Cups Not for Dinner Use 


Is it proper to provide bouillon-cups for soup 
at dinner? j WIFE. 

Soup should be served in soup-plates at 
dinner. Bouillon-cups are only proper for 
luncheon and for meals served in the buffet 
style. 


Compliments on Friend’s Attire Permissible 
Is it considered in bad taste to make re- 
marks about a friend’s dress? DEBUTANTE. 


If the remarks are complimentary and 
prompted by genuine admiration they are 
sure to give pleasure and are not amiss. Of 
course disparaging remarks are in the worst 
taste. 


When to Leave Visiting-Cards 


Must a woman leave her visiting-card every 
time she calls on a friend, or only when 
making a first call? QUESTIONER. 

Whenever a formal call is made a card 
should be left. When calling on an intimate 
friend it is sufficient to leave a card for her 
when making the first call of the season. 


Presenting a Letter of Introduction 


A cousin of mine has given me a letter of 
introduction to her friend in Boston where I 
am to spend the spring. Please tell me how to 
present the letter. HELENA. 


You should leave the letter with one of your 
visiting-cards at the home of your cousin’s 
friend, without asking to see her. She, on her 
part, should call upon you in the near future. 


Visiting-Card Accompanying a Gift 

When a visiting-card is inclosed with a 
present is it proper to draw a line through the 
prefix to the name? H. B. M. 


Yes, if a message is written on the card and 
the engraved name takes the place of a sig- 
nature. If one’s name is signed or initials 
appended to the written words the prefix 
should remain. 


How the Wedding Ring is Bestowed 

Please describe the ring ceremony. I am 
soon to be married in an Episcopal church. 

JANET. 

The ring is temporarily in the keeping of the 
best man. At the proper moment he gives it 
to the bridegroom, who hands it to the bride. 
She lays the ring on the prayer-book from 
which the clergyman reads the service. He 
blesses it and returns it to the bridegroom, who 
places it on the third finger of the bride’s left 
hand. This passing of the ring from one to the 
other thus forms the circle, the emblem of 
eternity, of which the ring is the symbol. 


How to Decline Wine at Table 


Please tell me the approved way of refusing 
wine at table. HENRY. 

If a friend offers it say simply, “‘Not any, 
thank you.” a waiter serves it make a 
slight gesture of refusal with your right hand. 
If your glass happens to be filled when your 
attention is drawn elsewhere say nothing about 
it but leave it untasted. 


How the Bridegroom’s Hat Reaches Him 


Since the bridegroom enters the church 
by the vestry door and leaves with the bride 
by the door at the end of the aisle how does 
he get his hat, which he, of course, left in the 
vestry ? BRIDEGROOM. 

It is one of the best man’s duties to go to 
the vestry-room, to get the bridegroom’s hat 
and to give it to him at the church door. He 
makes his way down a side aisle and is not 
likely to be observed. 


Seating Guests at a Wedding Breakfast 
Please tell me how I should seat the guests 
at my daughter’s wedding breakfast. 
MOTHER. 
The bride and bridegroom should sit 
together, the maid-of-honor on the bride- 
groom’s left, the best man at the right of the 
bride. The bridegroom’s mother should sit 
on the host’s right, and you—being the 
hostess—should be seated between the minister 
who has performed the ceremony and the 
bridegroom’s father. The positions which the 
other guests occupy are of little importance 
except that, of course, men and women should 
sit alternately about the table, and husband 
and wife should not be seated next to each other. 


Give Your Best Courtesy to Home Folks 


Is it not overexacting to expect a fellow to 
raise his hat to the members of his own family 
when meeting them or leaving them in the 
street? A Boy. 

I must answer your question by putting one 
to you: Is there any reason for a boy’s being 
less courteous to his mother, his sisters—to 
those, in fact, to whom he is dearest and to 
whom he owes the most—than to the merest 
acquaintance that he may have chanced to 
meet for the first time the previous evening? 
Courtesy, like charity, I think, should begin 
at home. 








NOTE—Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Address all letters to Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 























An Absolute 
Guarantee 


Our hose are 
never sold 
without this 
Guarantee 
Envelope. 


ILK surpasses lisle 
in appearance— 
and McCallum Silk Hose wears 


exactly as well and often better 
than lisle. 


There’s a style for 
every occasion— 
from plain black to beautiful lace 
and hand-embroidered effects. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Nos. 201, 113 and 122 in 
black, and No. 153 in white 
and colors. They cannot be 
duplicated in durability aad 
appearance by any silk hose 
in the world, at any price. 





Send for our booklet, "Through My 
Lady’s Ring"—it will guide you to 
quality and economy in buying silk hose. 


RRB IN YS 3 


See 
RPE Ree re ARO 


McCallum Hosiery Company 
Northampton, Mass. 
Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World 
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| EMBROIDERIES Direct 
From SWITZERLAND 


The latest designs in dresses and waists 
exquisitely embroidered on the most fashion- 
able materials: batiste, linen, net, zephyr, 
marquisette, cashmere, eolienne, silk-voile, 
pongee and crépe de 
chine—in all colors. 


WAISTS 


$1.75 up to $8.50 


DRESSES 
$4.75 up to $50 


Made in Switzerland 
where labor is cheap. 
You will find them sur- 
prisingly moderate in 
price. It no longer pays 
you to embroider them 
yourself. We submit 
actual samples in eolors 
of each pattern and a 
Paris fashion plate show- 
ing just howto make it up. 

Orders filled from our 
home office in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, through our 
New York office, Deliv- 
ered Duty Prepaid. 

Write today for portfolio A 
showing 55 new designs, dresses, 
waists, suits and children’s 
dresses. Address 


SCHWEIZER & CO. 


Dept. A. 105 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Handsome A 


-‘Brochure- 
Comprising clever 


verse and charming 
pictures in colors. 
Bound with silk 
cord ready to hang 
in your boudoir. 
Sent for1Ocents 
in stamps or silver. 


LaR sigtaCorsets are made with"Spirabone’ 
the \ “Bray as flexible as the human body. 


a Ask to see La Resista 
\ Corsets pt your dealers. 








Address orders for Brochure to Dep 


i 
La Resista Corset Co. 21W 3418 Street, NewYork. 


Oowner Hewes & Co Inc Prop 

















Copyright 1911 Kabo Corset Co. 


OU can tell almost 

by looking at a woman 
whether or not she wears 
a Kabo corset. If she does, 
there’saneasy grace to her figure 
that suggests the natural figure 
and not the corset-made figure. 


Kabo corsets are figure-moulding and 
are the most stylish corsets you can buy. 


Ask your dealer or send 


to us for Style Book A 


Kabo Corset Company 
Makers of Kabo and LeRévo Corsets 


Chicago 


[transfert 


New York Spring & Summer 
Catalog is now being mailed. 








It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel, and other 
merchandise, for Women, 
Children and Men. 


We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 


See. Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 


Just write us, TODAY: 
‘““Send CATALOG No. 64’’ 


New York 

























You will 
recognize 
their high 
quality 
when you go 
shopping. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases | 


are ultra-smooth and white, witha 
crispness all theirown. After you have 
had them on your bed fora long while, you’ ll 
begin to wonder if they'll ever wear out. 
Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 














| Parker, Wilder & Co. *°New york | 


Pretty Girl 








By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 15, 1911 








Questions 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered in The Journal by Doctor Walker, 
but inquirers must always give their names and addresses. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail 


should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A Garden Vacation 


GERTRUDE. Now is the time to plan for 
your garden. If you once get the gardening 
fever you will have no need to grieve because 
you cannot go to some summer hotel for a 
month. Why not make a specialty of peren- 
nials and vines? The cool ‘‘vine-clad”’ arbor 
will then follow when you have most need of it. 
There is no better cure for left-over winter 
“nerves” than weeding, for gardening by no 
means consists only of the use of the watering- 
pot and scissors. Get the necessary light tools 
and then do the digging with your own hands. 
Here is the opportunity for abundant physical 
exercise. First, poise yourself so that you can 
take a squatting position; then, without help 
from your hands, stand erect. Graceful car- 
riage is encouraged by frequent repetitions. 
Now, down on all fours—a most scientific 
position, by-the-way—the one you take if you 
scrub the kitchen floor; only, now you are 
kneeling on Nature’s carpet. Again, you can 
bend forward at the waist, then move the 
trunk to the left, back and right before stand- 
ing erect once more. Many musclesof the back, 
hips and abdomen are thus brought into play, 
and sluggishness of the abdominal organs is 
overcome. Deep breathing may be cultivated, 
as a constant accompaniment to. the various 
healthful movements that former training and 
your own ingenuity suggest. But whatever 
you try do not keep one posture long enough to 
fatigue yourself: change frequently. 


How to Make Rose Cream 
LvuELLA. Use this formula for rose cream: 


White wax... . 90 grains 
Spermaceti . e 90 grains 
AROMON 6 ee SO 2 ounces 
Rose water . ° . 1% ounces 
Ol GrtGGe « « « « 4 drops 


This cream is applied to the skin after it has 
been washed and dried. 


Acne Influenced by Diet 


Epitw. Annoying facial eruptions have 
often been observed to follow the eating of 
excessive amounts of candy or other sweets, 
buckwheat cakes, oatmeal, doughnuts, sausage, 
cheese, rich pastry, fried meats and other 
indigestible foods. After excluding sugar and 
starch from the diet for a short time se- 
vere acne and biliousness have been found to 
disappear in many cases. : 


To Develop Chest and Bust 


SLENDER. Try asimple but helpful exercise 
for this purpose: clinch the fists vigorously and 
bring them together in front, the arms being 
raised to horizontal position. With the arms 
at shoulder level gradually separate the fists 
as widely as youcan. In this way the muscles 
of the chest, shoulders and back are exercised 
and developed. 


Do Grape Seeds Cause Appendicitis? 


FEARFUL. This is now an old-fashioned 
theory. Appendicitis rarely develops if the 
intestines are kept in healthy condition. Con- 
gestion is favored by a sedentary life that 
excludes suitable exercise, and by foods that 
ferment readily and that do not encourage 
normal muscular action of the intestines. A 
recent writer advises a diet tending to prevent 
appendicitis, consisting of coarse bread made 
from rye, whole wheat or corn, grapes with the 
seeds, and oil. 


Some Causes of Headache 


Etse. Headache in which the pain is felt 
in the forehead is often due to one of two 
causes—namely, constipation and eye-strain. 
Either of these conditions demands prompt 
attention. 


When to Eat Fruit 


INTERESTED. You may eat cooked fruit 
with any meal, but if you are taking it for 
a special dietetic purpose the effect will be 
greater when it is taken by itself; this may be 
at the beginning of a meal, but, preferably, 
between meals. Oftentimes, when the laxative 
effect is not obtained from figs or apples served 
as dessert a great difference will be observed if 
the fruit is taken on going to bed, when the 
stomach is empty, or an hour before breakfast, 
a glass or two of cool water being added. The 
very worst time for eating fruit is at the end 
of a hearty dinner. 


Combs Versus Microbes 


CorDELIA. Some one has said that more 
heads of hair are ruined by combs than by 
microbes. Injudicious combing undoubtedly 
does much damage. Rough combing of 
tangled hair pulls out a needless number of 
long hairs; the fingers are far better for the 
first disentangling than a 
comb. After dividing the 
hair into strands begin at 
the ends, and the hair will 
soon be ready for a coarse 
comb. Fine-toothed combs 
work much mischief. Be- 
fore purchasing a comb run 
your fingers over the teeth 
to see if they are perfectly 
smooth. Discard a comb 
as soon as you discover 
any splitting of the teeth. 
And what about microbes? 
Clean combs are essential 
to vigorous hair. If, once 
a day, you will dip your 
comb into hot water con- 
taining a littl ammonia 
you will find no need for 
threading between the teeth 
to get rid of accumulated 
dirt; you will also soon ob- 
serve an improvement in 
your hair. 





DRAWN By FLORENCE E. STORER 


How to Care for Dry Skin 


READER. Excessive dryness of the skin may 
result from a natural insufficiency of fat 
secretion, or from persistent unsuitable treat- 
ment of the skin. If you have been using 
strong spirit lotions the present condition of 
cracking, peeling and burning is easily ac- 
counted for. Stop using soap and water for 
a while, and cleanse your face with sweet 
olive or almond oil. The application may be 
made by pledgets of absorbent cotton, and any 
excess of oil may be wiped off with a piece of 
soft linen. At night you may use a bland 
ointment, such as boric acid ointment. Oil is 
a perfect cleanser. 


Reading in Bed 


Dorotuy. Young people, unless they are 
ill, should not read in bed. Convalescents who 
wish to read in the daytime should have the 
bed so placed that the light from the window 
will fall over the shoulder. This can be 
arranged sometimes by changing the posi- 
tion so that for the time being the invalid’s 
head is transferred to the foot of the bed. 
Such a change affords a pleasing break in the 
monotony of both position and aspect. 


For Perspirin& Feet 


SUFFERER. Cleanliness—the most exqui- 
site—must have part in the treatment of 
perspiring feet. Not only the feet are included 
in this care, but also the stockings and shoes. 
Morning and evening the feet must be bathed, 
and, sometimes, during the day. The stock- 
ings and shoes must, in bad cases, be changed 
several times a day. After bathing the feet in 
lukewarm water they should be carefully dried 
and rubbed with cologne water. In order to 
avoid the painful fissures so common in this 
condition a two per cent. salicylic lanolin is 
used for greasing the feet. The toes are pro- 
tected with bits of soft old linen so that they 
will not come in contact. A dusting powder is 
sometimes substituted for the ointment. 


A Coated Tongue 


Anxious. This condition of the tongue 
accounts for a large number of cases of unpleas- 
ant breath when no actual disease is the cause. 
The coat is composed of thickened, decompos-. 
ing cells, and many a girl who thinks that this 
offense is due to catarrh has but to scrape from 
her tongue the accumulation in order to free 
herself from a most disagreeable condition. 
Clean wooden spatulas can be obtained for the 
purpose, or the thumb part of one handle of 
scissors may be used to remove this foul- 
smelling deposit. 


Will Court-Plaster Cure Wrinkles? 


StupENT. A modern German dermatologist 
in discussing this method says that too high 
expectations should not be placed on the 
result of this process. The first step in the 
removal of the wrinkles is to stop frowning. 


To Remove Stains From the Nails 


AMELIA. For this purpose you will find 
useful a solution of one part of acetic acid 
to sixteen parts of rose water. 


How to Get Rid of Shiny Skin 


SUBSCRIBER. A JOURNAL girl from Canada 
sends this excellent suggestion. After leaving 
cold cream on at night and just before going 
out the next day she takes a little old-fashioned 
oatmeal in the palm of her hand, and, after 
wetting it well with rose water, rubs until the 
meal rolls off the skin. . This removes the shiny 
look from the face. 


The Pomelo or Grapefruit 


KATHARINE P. The addition of sugar to 
this popular fruit is a disadvantage in cases of 
flatulence. Taken as a morning appetizer the 
juice often acts asa laxative. It is a mistake 
to eat this fruit before it is mature, but most 
varieties are in good condition by April, and 
from that time on into June they have their 
richest and sweetest flavor. The same bitter 
tonic quality found in cinchona is possessed by 
the grapefruit. The shaddock, a variety of 
this fruit, has been so greatly appreciated for 
its desirable qualities that it is known in 
Europe as the ‘‘ forbidden fruit.” 


To Overcome Flushing of the Face 


Many CORRESPONDENTS. Just as in the 
case of acne, it has been observed that by 
cutting off sugar and fats the uncomfortable 
flushing of the face, from which so many girls 
suffer after eating, subsides. The eating of 
sugar will often start the flushing which dies 
out inabouttwo hours. The foods advised in 
obesity seem to offer an excellent diet in acne 
rosacea. After living for a time on sucha diet 
the skin becomes less greasy, 
the scalp becomes less oily, 
wax in the ear is less rapidly 
formed, and the tendency 
to blackheads distinctly 
decreases. 


Brittle Fingernails 


JupITH and MILDRED. 
When the general health is 
below par indications of 
such a state are often to be 
observed in the condition 
of the nails. Toa physician 
certain peculiarities of the 
nails give much information. 
After severe illnesses, as ty- 
phoid fever, distinct ridges 
in the nails are not uncom- 
mon. White spots may be 
caused by bruising or they 
may denote bad nutrition. 
So with brittle nails—they 
are apt to result from a 
state of lowered vitality. 


1 The OM Manufacturing Co., siaaieten conn. 





REGISTERED 


OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the dress shields that are odorless when 
purchased and odorless when worn. } 

REMEMBER 
The reason for this, is that they are made froma } 
tropical gum, and contain absolutely norubber. WW 
They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are ff 
absolutely moisture proof and washable, i 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
Our “Dress Shield Brieflet ” sent free. 





INFANTS’ PANTS 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean, 
4 ' ‘To be worn over the diaper. Made of 
‘ Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely waterproof and 
odorless, white, soft and easily } 
cleansed. With or without lace f 
trimiming. 25c. to $1.00. i 


a op BIBS 


are made of the same sheeting and have 
all the good qualities of OMp Pants, Prices 15 to 50c. 


At your dealer's 




















|___. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 


About Babies 


Our Catalog of Infants’ Wear FREE 


Our catalog illustrating and describing everything 
in infants? and children’s wearing apparel sent 
FREE for the asking. This catalog explains how 
you may ——> without one penny of cost to you, 


acopy of Dr, Holt’s celebrated book on the “Care 
and Feeding of Infants.”’ 

Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ 
and children’s wear ever published, and in addition illus- 
trates and describes the most approved lines of A/ater sity 
Skirts, Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimozos, 
Dressing Sacques, Dainty Linyerie, together with the new- 
est Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, Suits, coats, 
waists, skirts, etc. 

We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large 
or how small your order may be. We guarantee absolute 
satisfaction on everything we send or money refunded. Do 
not fail to write ¢o-d:ry for a copy of our handsome catalog, 
mailed FREE upon application. 
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Produces 
deal 
Figure 


Lines 






Blue, White 
Pink orBlack 


50* 75 $7.00 





State Waist Measure 


From dealers 

orthe Makers 
Effective and 
Comfortable 


A. Stein & Co. 


1152 Congress Szt.Chica go. 








STALLMAN’S 
DRESSER TRUNK 


Let our catalog tell what an improve- 
ment it is. How easy to get at any- 








thing- How quickly packed. How 
useful in simall room as chiffonier 
Holds as much as a good box trunk. 
Costs no more. Strongest mace; hand 
riveted. So good that we ship it C. 0. D. 
subject to examination. Send 2c stamp 
to-day for that catalog. 
































P.A.STALLMAN, 41E. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
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‘| Any broom, brush, cloth, or other dry cleaner 


Let Us Send YouThis 


. & EUREKA 


Electric Cleaner 
On FREETRIAL 


Then if you like it 35 
the price is only 
delivered. : 


If not, the trial costs 
you nothing. 










that does not suck in every particle of dust it 
raises is not only unclean, but unhealthful. No 
other indoor dry method of cleaning than suction 
can make your house really clean. 

The EUREKA cleans floors, rugs, carpets, etc., and 
our extra attachments clean portiéres, walls, furniture 
—everything. Quickly Pays for itself. Electricity used 
costs less than one cent per hour. So light a child 
can use it, yet we guarantee it to clean as rapidly, 
thoroughly and with as little effort as any other 
cleaner, regardless of cost. 

Will you let us prove this broad claim at our own 
expense? If you have electric lights, write today for 
booklet and full particulars of our Free Trial Offer. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
1230 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
Real Agents Wanted 




















Its Uses are’) 


<9 Manifold and all 


Any child can stencil 
with Easy Dyes. Wash- 
able; dyes pattern clear 
through the fabric. No 
paint; nopoisonous odor. 
Fine for water-color 
painting, staining wood, 
tiloand many other uses. 
Unequalled for home 
dyeing. Convenient, | 
cleanly, instantaneousin | 
action and highly economi- 
cal. Work with cold water. 
One dye for all fabrics. 
15c the tube from drug 
and department stores. 
Complete stencil outfit | 
withsix bigtubesand three | 
large cutstencils,$1from | 
your dealer or by mail. | 
American ColorCo. _ | 
21 Main St., Indianapolis 1D 
eo v=) 
Dealers: Write today for our money 
making proposition. 

















Let Me Send You Rapid, 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction 

B io chece FIRELESS 
cent. on fee, COOKER 
pwnd ip tcaer On 30 Days’ Trial 


in a month or two. No experience 
needed. Boils,Steams, Stews. Roasts. 












Building 


UTENSILS FREE. Also 
metal composition Heat Radi- 
ators; can’t break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 
splendid recipes to-day. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. 

Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 








Fine Rugs ::;" Old Carpet 


DENWORTH RUG MILL || SEND FOR 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. CATALOGUE | § 








Silk Stockings 


ILK stockings appeal with particular 
force toevery woman. Theyrepre- 
sent not only an ideal of luxury, but their 
smart, trim, well-dressed effect sets off 
both gown and slipper. We are now able 
to sell silk stockings at a price that seemed 
impossible once. The lower cost of raw 
silk and better methods of manufacture 
have done this. Few women know they 
can get a good black silk stocking for 
a dollar, but they can if they ask for 


ordon 


FRO SHE RY 


HIS name covers every kind of good 

stocking worn by women, men, 
boys, girls or babies. Here it refers to 
silk stockings of quality, the kind worn 
by women of taste. ‘These stockings are 
pure thread silk, sheer, well reinforced 
both in the garter hem and heel and toe, 
and are of the kind for which you had to 
pay much more only a short while ago. 


The Gordon Dollar Silk Hose, pure thread silk, heavy 
lisle soles, heel and toe, extra garter hem protection, $1.00 
No. 500, ingrain silk, with all silk or lisle feet, reinforced 
heel and toe, 41-inch garter hem, black, white and all 
colors, $1.50 
Nos.640 and 650, finest quality, with all silk or lisle soles, 
heel and toe, 4 14-inch garter hem, black, white and tan, $2.00 


rex, Brown Durrell (Ores 


15 W. 19th St. 
Handsome catalogue sent on request 


Makers of Forest Mills Underwear—fine, elastic fabric, close fitting, hand finished — 
made in three weights and in every style. For sale by all dealers. Write for booklet. 











ak The Next Time You Visit 


Pe Your DRESSMAKER 
Ask Her to Tell You About The 


HE will tell you that the Klosfi€ is so made that it fits the 
figure as a silk glove fits the hand—not a wrinkle at the 
waist line—no bunching at the hips—no sagging at the back. 
She will tell you that your gown will fit as perfectly over a Klosfit 
as it fits her model. 

She will tell you this because it is true. 

The Klosfit is made without draw strings—the glove clasp fastener 
at the back is absolutely secure and simple of adjustment. An elastic 
mesh gusset at the hips, which is clearly shown below, is the secret of 
Klosfit effectiveness. 

Klosfit petticoats até made in all attractive 
petticoat fabrics —and are sold by retailers every- 
where at prices ranging from $1.00 to $10.00. 

The next time you visit a department store be 
sure and examine a Klosfit before you leave. 


Send for our attractive petticoat booklet 
free on request. 














Greenwald Bros., Inc. 
350 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S ‘ore 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 


« 


Preis ye Q “SEA “a _ . a 


GO OTE Citeriies 


(i 












Magnificent New Canyon Hotel, Overlooking 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, Price 


¥ Ph When Summer Comes— ® 
¥ ; Hie 





away to Yellowstone Park. Live with Nature for two weeks 
. —four weeks —better yet, three months. 
This new half-million-dollar hotel, and the other four comfortable stopping places in the Park (including 
the famous rustic Old Faithful Inn), invite to restful and healthful recreation. Every up-to-date convenience of 
metropolitan hotels. A 143-mile coaching trip over government-kept boulevards through the Land of Geysers. 


Season 1911: June 15—September 15 


Send 6 cents in stamps for beautiful art book “‘ Through Wonderland,’ and full 
Particulars of service, low Summer Tourist fares, etc. 

The Northern Pacific is the only line to Gardiner Gateway, official entrance to 
the Park. Through sleeping cars direct to the Gateway daily during season. 
Mention THE LaApIES’ HOME JoURNALand receive Y ellowstone Souvenir Book Mark. 

A. M. CLELAND, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 15 Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Railway 

















You should haveacopy ofour catalogue, 
which we will send you on receipt o 
a postal mentioning THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. We cansupplyyou 


A Marvelous Powder 


‘ TAL >ply you It cleans under the finger nail, removes stains 
Col OR and CHINA PAINTING. and whitens; in addition is an instantaneous 
; eee nail polish. It is called “OM.’’ Mail a quarter, 
THE FRY ART CO. Fred E. Clark, 339W. 41st St., New York, a ny 
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Ses ee ME. E- Oe FREE SAMPLE FOR A STAMP 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


sic Room 


White House 
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Photo copyright by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D. 


Permission for reproduction granted to Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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